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a Billion-Dollar Import 


Josepu L. MULLER 


CHIEF, FOREST PRODUCTS BRANCH, 
COMMODITIES DIVISION, OIT, 


U. S. DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE 


— of forest products into the 
United States have an annual value of 
nearly one billion dollars. No other 
group of commodities except vegetable 
food products and beverages ranks so 
high in this country’s import trade. 
Forest products make up more than 10 
percent of our total imports, valued at 
714 billion dollars. 

The reasons for this large import trade 
in forest products are interesting— 
especially in view of the fact that the 
United States holds claim to the world’s 
largest commercial forests and greatest 
wood production. The main reason is to 
be found in the basic nature of wood 
itself—its versatility, its essentiality. 
The word “wood” applies to many thou- 
sands of types or species, each having its 
distinctive characteristics that qualify it 
for particular uses. Because of these 
peculiar qualities of various species of 
wood, countries that are themselves 
more or less self-sufficient in total re- 
sources find it desirable to import spe- 
cific woods, which may be contained only 
in limited quantities (or not at all) in 
their own forest lands. 

It is also true that some countries find 
it desirable to import certain forest 
products from a country which has a 
particular advantage in the location or 
abundance of the raw material, and 
which can produce it at a cost satisfac- 
tory to the consumer. Illustrations of 
such situations are found in United 
States imports of tropical hardwoods, 
newsprint, and chemical pulp. An ex- 
ample of such a situation in reverse is 
the oak we export to Canada. This 
nature of wood which dictates an im- 
port or export trade is, of course, not the 
only reason for such transactions. It 
may truly be said that the large United 
States import trade in forest products is 
primarily a matter simply of good 
business. 
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Value of U. S. Imports of Forest Products 
A ii ’ 
1948 and 1949 


Item 1948 1949 


Wood, wunmanufactured (in- 

cludes logs, poles, posts, hewn 

railroad ties, handle bolts, 

rattan, bamboo, brier, ete.) .__ $29, 378, 169 ($19, 396, 624 
Sawmill products (includes 

lumber, sawed railroad ties, 

box shooks and packing 

boxes, ete ™ 152, O78, 489 |113, 163, 771 
Wood manufactures (includes 

barrels, boxes, plywood, ve- 

neer, shingles, lath, furniture 


and parts, etc.) 38, 197, 607 | 33, 514, 332 
Cork and manufactures 14, 301,559 = 10, 258, 691 
Paper base stocks (includes 

pulpwood, wood pulp, ete.) 315, 729, 323 |212, 896, 572 
Paper and manufactures (in- 

cludes newsprint, wrapping, 

writing, tissue board, boxes, 

bags, ete.) 437, 703,254 452, 649, 771 

Total O87, S88, 401 S41, 879, 761 

Source: Forest Products Branch, OIT, from Bureau 


of Census publication ‘Summary of Foreign Commerce 
of the United States,”’ 


Wood is an immensely versatile and 
necessary material. It enters into every 
nook and cranny of everyday life, from 
railroad ties to telephone poles, to 
kitchen cabinets and furniture, the 
paper we write on or the books and 
newspapers we read. Wood is so com- 
mon to all of us that we sometimes 
forget that life practically cannot exist 
without it. Those countries that have 


In Ecuador’s balsa industry. 





Thousands of Foreign Varieties, Now Unutilized, Invite Development 


PRODUCTS Constitute 


rade 


little wood have very poor living, and, 
on the other hand, those countries 
whose wood needs are met enjoy the 
highest living standards. This is easily 
seen by contrasting China, which is 
practically without forestry resources, 
with the United States. To illustrate 
this point further: it is estimated that 
each person in North America uses an 
average of 800 pounds of wood each year. 
In Europe the average is 250 pounds, in 
Africa 125 pounds—and these figures 
include wood used for fuel. 


Active and Mounting Demand 


THE HIGHER the standards of living, 
the greater the demands for wood. This 
is certainly true in the United States and 
is another reason accounting for our 
high import trade in forest products. 
For wood in its natural or derived forms, 
there is in the United States an active 
demand that is always seeking new 
levels with improvements in purchasing 
power. As a consequence, it has been 
good business for producers, manufac- 
turers, and distributors to seek foreign 
sources of supplies—to supplement their 
own domestic wood resources; to expand 
their business operations so as to take 
greater advantage of the market; to 
utilize convenient sources of supply; 
and, in many instances, to reduce costs. 

Import trade can be most advantage- 
ous, especially during these times when 
foreign countries are plagued by dollar 
shortages and our own import-export 
situation is so far out of balance. In 
total, United States exports exceed 
the value of our imports by about 
$6,000,000,000. Obviously, the world 
economy would be greatly improved if 
foreign countries had the dollars to buy 
our products; and the best way to deal 
with the existing imbalance is to buy 
what we can of the merchandise and 
services that the foreign peoples have 
for sale, rather than to continue to sup- 
port their economies through dollar gifts 
and loans. Obviously, too, the United 
States cannot maintain its export trade 
of $13,000,000,000 for very long without 
raising its imports to a comparable 
value. The large dollar value of im- 

(Continued on p. 15) 











Current Trends in Foreign Trade 


Policies: Review of 1949 


Part Il—Salient Developments in Europe and the British Commonwealth 


HENRY CHALMERS 


CONSULTANT ON COMMERCIAL POLICY, 
AREAS DIVISION, OIT, 
U. S. DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE 


Western Europe | 


The Continued Problem of the 
Dollar Deficit 


The overshadowing current problem 
in the trade relations of the countries of 
Western Europe arises from the fact 
that, while most of them succeeded dur- 
ing the past year in regaining and in 
some cases even surpassing their prewar 
volume of production, their import 
deficit with the dollar countries of the 
Western Hemisphere continued very 
large and even worsened during some 
parts of the year. 

The rising ratio between the total 
exports of the Western European coun- 
tries during 1949 and their total imports 
reflected a gratifying improvement in 
their internal economic condition and 
over-all balance of international pay- 
ments. The increase in their exports, 
however, went almost entirely to other 
European countries and to oversea non- 
dollar countries. In the face of their 
continued exceptional demand for the 
products of the Western Hemisphere, 
their failure to regain even their pre- 
war share in supplying the import re- 
quirements of the dollar countries gave 
cause for apprehension. 

As a corollary to the trade problem, 
Western European leaders have become 
concerned over the insufficient attention 
being given to promoting coordination 
of investments and production in the 
various countries participating in the 
European Recovery Program, “in order 


1The term “Western Europe” is used 
roughly to cover all countries of Europe ex- 
clusive of the Soviet Union and of those 
areas commonly regarded as in the Soviet 
sphere of influence. That group of countries 
will be discussed later, under the heading of 
“Eastern Europe.” 

The relative commercial importance of 
the two groups may be indicated by the fact 
that, before the war, “Western Europe” (in- 
cluding the United Kingdom and West 
Germany) accounted for about 80 percent of 
the total foreign trade of all Europe, and for 
an even larger part of the trade of the 
United States with Europe. 
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EDITOR’S NOTE 


This is the second in a series of three 
articles. The first, which appeared in 
last week’s issue of FoREIGN COMMERCI 
WEEKLY, presented briefly the high- 
lights of the past year in the trade-control 
measures of foreign countries; some ap- 
praisal of the major current forces in 
the shaping of trade policies; and a sum 
marized statement of the status of im- 
port-license and exchange controls in the 
various countries. 

The present article aims to examine 
the salient developments of the past year 
in this field and the emerging trends in 
Western Europe, Eastern Europe, and 
the British Commonwealth, including the 
current moves toward liberalization of 
trade and payments among the Marshall 
Plan countries. 

The next article will deal similarly 
with Latin America and the major 
Asiatic areas. 











to avoid wasteful duplication on the one 
hand, and inadequate development of 
facilities on the other.” * While the diffi- 
culties of officially directing the course 
of private capital investments are recog- 
nized, the problem is regarded as closely 
related to that of liberalization of trade 
among the Marshall Plan countries, on 
which active efforts are already under 
way, as later detailed. Progress along 
both lines is considered essential, not 
only to make the best use of the special 
resources and capacities of the vari- 
ous member countries, in the interest 
of the group as a whole, but also for 
the promotion of “a pattern of produc- 
tion that by earning or saving dollars 
will contribute to the final solution of 
the dollar problem.” 

While the dollar deficit of the Marshall 
Plan countries has been progressively re- 
duced since 1947, the size of the remain- 
ing task is still large, and the attainment 
of even an approach to a close balance 
in the trade and payments between the 
Western European countries and the dol- 
lar area by 1952 is recognized as an ex- 
tremely difficult task. Itis in recognition 
of this fact that such strong calls are 
being heard for extraordinary efforts on 
the part of the member countries along 

*This and other quoted passages in this 
article that carry no other attribution are 
from the “Second Report of the Organization 
for European Economic Cooperation,” Paris, 
January 30, 1950. 


several related lines during the second 
half of the ERP period, in order that, as 
American aid tapers off, Western Europe 
may be getting progressively into a 
better balanced position, and on a leve} 
enabling it to carry on thereafter with. 
out general financial crises or lowering 
of the standard of living. 


Limitation of Dollar Imports to 
Essentials 


Despite the bolster currently afforded 
by ERP aid, the inability of most West- 
ern European countries to pay for all 
they desired from the United States with 
what goods, services, and funds they 
could furnish directly in return—with- 
out further drain upon their shrunken 
reserves—has been prompting them to 
apply their import controls with especial 
severity to proposed purchases from the 
United States. During the past year 
they continued—and often even inten- 
sified—their efforts to hold down impor- 
tation from the United States of various 
types of consumers’ goods and others 
considered less essential, in order to re- 
serve their limited dollar resources for 
the more indispensable supplies and 
equipment from that source. 

The fact that the currencies of most 
foreign countries are still not freely con- 
vertible into dollars has prevented the 
use in the dollar markets of such credit 
balances in “soft currencies” as any of 
the Western European countries may 
have acquired through export surpluses 
to particular other markets. When pos- 
sible, therefore, purchases were diverted 
to those countries where payment could 
be made either from such holdings of 
their particular currencies, or by the 
goods being exported under their many 
bilateral trade agreements with each 
other or with certain countries of South 
America, which aim at a roughly bal- 
anced movement of goods that requires 
the least money settlement. 

With one notable exception, the coun- 
tries of Western Europe made no gen- 
eral changes during 1949 in their earlier 
restrictions on the importation of goods 
from the United States and other dollar 
That exception was the United 
Kingdom, which announced its intention 
in June of cutting imports from dollar 
sources, chiefly the United States and 
Canada, by a further 25 percent. (Be- 
cause of its special bearing upon the 
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trade controls of the other sterling areas, 
however, that action will be better 
touched upon in the later section on the 
British Commonwealth. ) 


Conditions of Trading Within 
Western Europe 


Intra-European trade continued to be 
carried on predominantly under the bi- 
lateral supply agreements earlier referred 
to, which had become typical of the com- 
mercial relations of Western European 
countries since the period of extreme 
shortages both of goods and of funds 
following the close of the war. Under 
these agreements, the contracting pair 
of countries generally undertake to grant 
licenses for the exportation and importa- 
tion of agreed lists of products, and 
otherwise to facilitate their movement. 
Each shipper is paid in his own currency 
out of a ‘clearing account,” but the lists 
and quantities of products to be facili- 
tated have usually been built with the 
idea that the aggregate values of the 
goods moving between the two countries 
during a given period should approxi- 
mate a balance or a particular ratio, with 
a limited “swing credit” usually provided 
for temporary overdrafts. 

Many of the revisions during 1949 of 
these intra-European bilateral agree- 
ments, Which usually run for a year, au- 
thorized the movement of enlarged lists 
of goods or increased commodity quotas 
during the new periods. In most cases, 
however, trade was still confined to such 
delimited exchanges, and the negotia- 
tions often continued to be marked by 
efforts to hold down the quantities 
which each country would agree to admit 
of various customary export products 
of the other which are now regarded as 
“non-essential.” 

Switzerland and Belgium are the only 
countries of Western Europe which have 
felt that they had a sufficiently strong 
over-all trade position to warrant them 
reducing their requirements for prior 
import licenses to limited lists of goods. 
Most other European countries, however, 
in dealing with these two “hard curren- 
cy” countries, were watchful to avoid 
developing large import balances from 
those sources, lest that cause them to 
lose gold or foreign exchange reserves in 
settlement. 

After the three joint occupying au- 
thorities of the Western Zones turned 
over to the new Federal Republic of 
Germany the authority to arrange its 
external trade relations directly, in the 
fall of 1949, the Government of that 
country tried to be guided by liberal 
trade principles. In its particularly im- 
portant trade agreement with France, 
the new Government carried forward the 
program initiated by the Trizone au- 
thorities in the agreements concluded 
during the year with a number of other 
European countries. In these, the 
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classes of goods still subject to import 
quotas into West Germany were reduced 
to limited “negative lists,” in return for 
corresponding liberalizations of varying 
degree by the other contracting govern- 
ments. The operation of this advanced 
program is being watched with interest. 


Efforts To Reduce Europe’s 
Dollar Trade Deficit 


The latter months of 1949 were 
marked by earnest discussion of many 
plans for dealing with the twofold prob- 
lem facing most countries of Western 
Europe, namely, how to reduce their 
trade deficits with the dollar countries, 
and how to open the way for larger trade 
exchanges with one another and their 
associated oversea territories, and for a 
generally freer interaction of their econ- 
omies. 

The effort to narrow the dollar gap 
took the form principally of seeking 
means for increasing the sale of their 
products in the dollar areas, and espe- 
cially in the United States, although the 
trade programs projected by various of 
the Western European countries con- 
template also further reductions in their 
imports from the dollar countries over 
the next few years, as American aid 
tapers off. 

The devaluation of their currencies in 
terms of the dollar, initiated by Britain 
in September and soon followed by all 
the countries of Western Europe but 
SwitZerland * was a preparatory step in 
that direction. This step was expected 
to reduce the overly high export prices 
that had developed under the inflation- 
ary conditions which, varying only in 
degree, had characterized the domestic 
economies of nearly all of these coun- 
tries since the war. Along with the 
more realistic realignment of the ex- 
change values of their currencies, pri- 
vate commercial programs were initiated 
in the various Western European coun- 
tries for more organized and intensive 
marketing of their respective export 
products in the United States and Can- 
ada, often with special assistance or in- 
ducements from their governments. 


Movement To Liberalize 
Intra-European Trade 


On the second part of the problem, the 
ERP countries gave joint consideration 
to various means for breaking through 
existing trade barriers, and the other 
national policies of the individual coun- 
tries which were restricting the potential 
enlargement of markets for their ex- 
panding production in one another's 


'Turkey, not physically part of Western 
Europe although a member of the ERP group, 
also did not devalue its currency in Septem- 
ber 1949. It had devalued the lira 3 years 
previously, and felt that its present export 
and price programs did not make further 
devaluation advisable at this time 


territory, and were obstructing the fuller 
measure of general economic cooperation 
envisaged in the Marshall Plan as es- 
sential to the recovery and sound recon- 
struction of Western Europe. 

On the most immediate problem of 
bringing about a freer flow of trade 
among themselves, the chief concerns of 
most of the governments involved ap- 
peared to be: How can such a program 
be carried out without increasing ex- 
ternal trade debts and further reducing 
the country’s financial reserves? By 
what means can we minimize the domes- 
tic economic disturbance, in the way 
of dislocation of local production and 
employment, that is likely to follow any 
sudden widening of competition with 
more effective producers in other parts 
of Europe? 

The impetus to action was reenforced 
by the urging of Mr. Paul Hoffman, ad- 
ministrator of the ERP, that it was 
indispensable for the participating 
countries to get bold measures for con- 
certed action into operation soon, while 
the support of United States funds was 
available to help cover the risks, in order 
to get into a position to carry on without 
extraordinary outside assistance after 
the Marshall Plan period. 

As the first concrete step in that 
direction, the Council of the Organiza- 
tion for European Economic Coopera- 
tion—the organization of Ministers of 
the countries participating in the ERP— 
called upon the member governments to 
act simultaneously, by the end of the 
year, in freeing the products of the 
others from quotas or similar import 
restrictions to the extent of at least 50 
percent of past trade, in each of three 
categories: food and feed, raw materials, 
and manufactures. Some of the original 
submissions did not quite satisfy the 
OEEC Central Group, set up to evaluate 
the measures taken, and were returned 
for revision. By the turn of the year, 
however, each member country had put 
into effect quota eliminations which 
were accepted as covering approximately 
one-half of its past private imports from 
the others, although sometimes with 
important qualifications.’ 


‘The criticisms expressed by the OEEC 
supervisory group on various of the lists 
submitted are worth noting, as illustrating 
the difficulties in the way of any rapid and 
uniform action toward trade liberalization 
on the part of a large number of countries 
with different interests and relations to each 
other. 

It was doubted whether some of the pro- 
grams would result in much actual enlarge- 
ment of intra-European trade, when the lists 
were made up largely of those products 
which the country was already admitting 
freely in its own interest, while many of the 
competitive products remained restricted. 
Moreover, usually no change was offered with 
regard to imports effected directly by gov- 
ernments, which in some cases accounted 
for a sizable portion of the total; and at 
least one country maintained exchange con- 








Early in 1950, the Council tentatively 
agreed upon a series of future steps: 
(a) a reciprocal increase of liberaliza- 
tion to at least 60 percent of imports on 
private account as soon as a Satisfactory 
payments plan comes into force, which 
provides for the multilateral transfer of 
the currencies of member countries; (b) 
examination after mid-year of possible 
further progress during 1950 toward 75 
percent liberalization, subject to progress 
being made in suppressing ‘practices 
that may prejudice free competition 
among European countries,’ which was 
understood to refer particularly to dual 
pricing and dumping; and (c) “in any 
event, quotas still existing after Decem- 
ber 31, 1950, would have to be justified.” 


Proposed Intra-European Currency 
Clearing Union 


In order to encourage the relaxation 
of quantitative restrictions, without ag- 
gravating the problem of settling for still 
larger uneven trade balances between 
particular pairs of countries, several 
plans were put forward in December 1949 
for the establishment of a European Pay- 
ments Union, to replace the earlier ar- 
rangements for that purpose which had 
not proved entirely satisfactory. 

Essentially, the various drafts have 
had the same general objective: to allow 
the clearing of trade balances of the in- 
dividual countries with the ERP coun- 
tries as a group, rather than bilaterally, 
by providing for the freer transferability 
of their currencies in the settlement of 
current accounts, with the maximum 
possible freedom also of invisible trans- 
actions (travel, interest payments, trans- 
portation costs, etc.). The net payment 
deficits of individual countries in relation 
to the group as a whole would be covered, 
under detailed arrangements still to be 
determined, by wider mutual accommo- 
dation among the member countries and 
by a pool of European currencies and 
of dollar funds, the latter allocated for 
the purpose out of the total amount ad- 
vanced by the United States for the 
general European Recovery Program.* 

The plans usually also contemplate 
inducements for individual countries to 
make such modifications of their internal 
economic policies, or of their exchange 








trol on the items freed of quota limitations. 
Finally, the benefits of the relaxations were 
in several cases withheld from certain of 
the economically stronger countries of 
Western Europe (particularly Belgium and 
Switzerland, less frequently West Germany). 

5In presenting the appropriation request 
to Congress for the third year of the ERP, in 
February 1950, the Administrator stated that 
it is the plan “to withhold at the start from 
allocations to individual countries not less 
than $600,000,000 from the total 1950—51 ap- 
propriation, which will be available to en- 
courage the aggressive pursuit of a program 
of liberalized trade and payments,” part of 
which will be used to support a proposed 
European Payments Plan. 
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rates, as may be necessary to bring about 
a sounder adjustment of their over-all 
debtor or creditor positions. Many of 
the countries consider it essential to 
carry the program far enough to check 
the observed tendency toward undue or 
uneconomic expansion of production in 
particular lines, under the investment 
programs projected in individual West- 
ern European countries, and to eliminate 
governmental measures resulting in dif- 
ferent prices for export than for domes- 
tic sales. The goal is to secure for all 
participating countries, ‘‘to the fullest 
extent possible, the advantage of a large 
competitive market with increased spe- 
cialization of production.” 

Thus far, it has not been found pos- 
sible to harmonize the different views 
among the governments involved, as to 
the degree to which the new Payments 
Union would supersede existing arrange- 
ments, the scope of its functions and au- 
thority, and various collateral questions. 
Under the circumstances, the Council of 
the OEEC voted, at its meeting on Febru- 
ary 1, 1950, to postpone decision on this 
project pending further study and nego- 
tiation. 


Proposed Regional Trade Group- 
ings or Customs Unions 


In addition to plans designed to make 
possible the comprehensive participation 
of all the ERP countries, various arrange- 
ments are under discussion whereby 
smaller groups of Western European 
countries might carry further among 
themselves the freeing of trade move- 
ments and of currency transfers. 

Most prominent have been’ those 
groupings which, from the initials of 


their participants, have come to be 
known as FINEBEL (France, Italy, 


Netherlands, Belgium, and Luxembourg) 
and UNISCAN (United Kingdom and 
Scandinavia). The general Payments 
Union and these special groupings are 
regarded by some as possible intermedi- 
ate steps toward a more general trade 
or economic integration of all Western 
Europe. An early beginning in that di- 
rection has been strongly urged, although 
it is recognized as obviously a long-term 
objective. 

Among the various plans considered 
during the past few years looking to a 
full customs union, or possibly an even 
fuller merger of the economies, of cer- 
tain smaller groups of European coun- 
tries, 1949 saw progress only on the part 
of the Benelux countries (Belgium, the 
Netherlands, and Luxembourg), and that 
was limited to the further partial lift- 
ing of quota restrictions among them, 
and continued unification of excise taxes. 

The Nordic Committee for Economic 
Cooperation found that it was not fea- 
sible at present to realize a customs union 
between the Scandinavian countries. 
The treaty calling for the working out of 





a customs union between France ang 
Italy, signed in March 1949, has not yet 
been ratified by either Parliament. The 
Study Group set up by the ERP countries 
in 1947, to develop the basis for a pos. 
sible comprehensive European Customs 
Union, made progress during 1949 towarg 
common ground on a number of tech. 
nical aspects that would be important jn 
any such broad merger of European econ. 
omies as might later be found feasible. 


Eastern Europe * 


Such changes in the measures for the 
control of their foreign trade as the 
countries of Eastern Europe made dur- 
ing 1949 have been in the direction of 
the more complete vesting in one Or more 
governmental monopoly organizations of 
authority for the regulation, if not the 
actual conduct, of all import and export 
transactions. Also in the Soviet Zone of 
Germany, it is reported, foreign firms 
must now contract directly with the offi- 
cial trading organizations. 


Trade Arrangements Among 
Eastern European Countries 


No significant developments were re- 
ported during the year under the plan 
announced in January 1949 for the for- 
mation of a Council for Mutual Economic 
Aid, between the Soviet Union and five 
of the countries in the Soviet sphere, for 
the declared purpose of periodic ex- 
change of economic experience and 
mutual assistance on technical and com- 
modity matters. Under the Czechoslo- 
vak-Polish five-year agreement for 
larger trade exchanges and for continu- 
ous cooperation in their industrial pro- 
grams, which had been earlier concluded 
in 1947, the past year saw progress in 
the exchange of technical aid and in 
plans for the joint use of the Polish-held 
port of Stettin. 

The trade arrangements which the 
countries of Eastern Europe are known 
to have concluded or revised during 1949, 
with one another and with the Soviet 
Union, appeared to follow the established 
pattern of simply providing for the re- 
ciprocal supply of specified quantities of 
various goods during a given period, gen- 
erally a year. Higher levels of trade ex- 
changes were commonly projected for 
the new periods, but the trade values in 
both directions were usually expected to 
approximate a close balance. Excep- 
tional in this respect were the reported 
deliveries by Russia to Poland of indus- 
trial equipment under a ten-year credit, 
in accordance with the agreement con- 
cluded in 1948, designed to advance par- 


6 As indicated in connection with the dis- 
cussion of Western Europe, the term “East- 
ern Europe” is here used roughly to cover the 
Soviet Union and those countries or areas 
commonly regarded as in the Soviet sphere 
of influence, now including the Soviet Zone 
of Germany. (See footnote 1 on page 4.) 
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ticularly the development of certain 
heavy industries in the former German 
territory of Upper Silesia which has re- 
cently been “recovered” by Poland. 

The relations of the other Eastern 
European countries with Yugoslavia con- 
stituted a notable exception. Practically 
all of them have by now sharply cur- 
tailed—if not totally suspended—trade 
relations with that country, following 
the example of Russia, after political dif- 
ficulties had developed in 1948 between 
yugoslavia and the Cominform. To re- 
place the cancelled deliveries from the 
other Eastern European countries, Yugo- 
slavia has been making arrangements 
with a number of the Western countries 
for obtaining the products most essen- 
tial to its economic program. These are 
being purchased partly on credit but 
mainly from the proceeds of the sale of 
its various raw materials, which Yugo- 
slavia is now in a position to dispose of 
more freely by reason of its release from 
its former Eastern commitments. 


Trade Between Eastern and 
Western European Countries 

At the same time that they were trying 
to intensify economic relations with each 
other, Yugoslavia excepted, the countries 
in the Soviet sphere have been making 
active efforts to expand their trade with 
the Western European countries, and 
now apparently with official Russian ap- 
proval. Czechoslovakia and Poland have 
been perhaps the most outspoken of the 
group, in making known their need for 
a variety of raw materials and industrial 
equipment not obtainable in Eastern Eu- 
rope, and their desire for larger consumer 
markets in the West. 

The heavy commitments by the coun- 
tries in the Soviet sphere for shipments 
to Russia and to one another have con- 
stituted decided limitations upon the pos- 
sible volume of their outside trade. In 
the absence of credits, their purchases 
from the Western countries were usually 
limited closely to what could be paid for 
with the proceeds of their current exports 
to such individual countries. In one 
known instance, the Soviet Union report- 
edly promised to extend a loan in gold 
and free currency, of unknown size, so 
that Czechoslovakia could finance its 
necessary imports of industrial raw ma- 
terials from the West. 

In addition to annual renewals of the 
agreements earlier entered into between 
various Western European countries and 
those in the East, usually providing for 
the reciprocal facilitation to each other 
of supplies of particular commodities of 
roughly equivalent total value, a number 
of East-West agreements of special im- 
portance were concluded during 1949. 
Perhaps most notable were the agree- 
ments negotiated by the United Kingdom 
With Poland, and with Yugoslavia, for 
extensive interchanges of essential com- 
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modities over a period of five years. The 
revised agreement between West Ger- 
many and Czechoslovakia provided for a 
several-fold increase in the year ahead 
over the recent movement of goods be- 
tween them; and an agreement con- 
cluded late in 1949 between Western and 
Eastern Germany envisaged a sizable ex- 
change of their distinctive products be- 
tween the two areas over the next twelve 
months. 

Most of the Eastern European coun- 
tries have suspended publication of their 
detailed trade returns. Such records as 
are available from other sources, how- 
ever, indicate the following: a substan- 
tial increase during 1949 over the pre- 
ceding year in the exports from Western 
European countries to Eastern Europe, a 
somewhat less marked increase in their 
imports from the countries in the Soviet 
sphere, and a decline in Western pur- 
chases from the Soviet Union. In a 
measure, this represented the completion 
of deliveries under earlier agreements on 
orders requiring long periods of produc- 
tion, and balanced off a reverse move- 
ment observed during 1948, when the 
shipments from Eastern Europe to the 
Western countries exceeded appreciably 
the value of the products obtained from 
them, 

It has been estimated that, after al- 
lowing for price changes during the past 
decade, the recent improved level of 
East-West trade—including West Ger- 
many with Western Europe and the So- 
viet Zone with Eastern Europe, but 
excluding intra-German trade — still 
represents less than half of the volume 
of goods that used to be exchanged be- 
tween the two regions before the war. 
If Germany were entirely excluded from 
the calculations, the recovery of East- 
West trade among the other countries 
concerned is estimated to have reached 
fully 75 percent of its 1938 level, although 
the very important role which prewar 
Germany played in the trade of Eastern 
Europe before the war renders any cal- 
culation without Germany rather unreal. 


Collective Efforts at Expansion of 
East-West Trade 

Representatives of 24 European gov- 
ernments from both regions and of the 
United States, who met at Geneva in 
February 1949 under the auspices of the 
United Nations Economic Commission 
for Europe, agreed to explore the possi- 
bilities of a collective approach to ex- 
panded trade between Eastern and 
Western Europe, and the Secretariat was 
charged with developing the groundwork 
by inquiries to the individual govern- 
ments. At a later meeting in May, the 
Secretariat reported that it had found 
it possible to draw up fairly accurate lists 
of the things the Western countries 
needed from the East, according to their 
long-term import programs, but that it 


had not been able to obtain sufficient 
information about Eastern import pro- 
grams or plans for future production for 
export. 

No agreed definite procedure had yet 
been developed, by the beginning of 1950, 
for effecting the necessary exchange of 
information upon which the desired mul- 
tilateral East-West trade negotiations 
could be based. 


British Commonwealth 


Further Deterioration of 
Sterling Dollar Deficit 


The past year saw a considerable en- 
largement in the volume of British pro- 
duction, and the devoting of a large 
proportion of that output to foreign 
markets, at the cost of continued 
domestic austerity. The result was an 
appreciable improvement in the general 
balance-of-payments position of the 
United Kingdom. The increased volume 
of exports went chiefly to the nondollar 
countries, however, especially to the 
various parts of the British Common- 
wealth and to other countries in the 
sterling area. Established commercial 
connections, absence of payment prob- 
lems, and often eagerness of buyers when 
the purchase of similar products from 
dollar areas was not being authorized, 
were among the considerations which 
apparently made those markets most 
attractive to British producers. 


Dollar Import Cuts and 
Sterling Depreciation 

The dollar deficit of the sterling coun- 
tries as a group was aggravated during 
the fore part of the year, following a 
temporary falling off in United States 
purchases of materials from the sterling 
countries, at the very time that they were 
increasing their imports from North 
America. The external financial crisis 
thus precipitated brought into sharp re- 
lief the large continuing imbalance be- 
tween the sterling and the dollar areas. 
This led to a decision in June by nearly 
all of the countries in the sterling area 
to curtail importations from the dollar 
areas, mainly the United States and 
Canada, by a further 25 percent for a 
period of at least a year. Some of the 
British colonies tightened up even more. 

The obvious inadequacy of that step 
alone, the apparent withholding of 
foreign orders in the expectation of a 
currency change, and, to a less extent, 
concern over the frequency of indirect 
transactions financed in open markets 
through so-called ‘‘cheap sterling’—all 
contributed to the announcement by the 
British Government in September of a 
30 percent devaluation of the pound in 
terms of the dollar. This was promptly 
followed by similar action on the part of 
all the sterling-area countries except 
Pakistan, and by a 9 percent cut in the 
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Canadian dollar. The great importance 
of this group of countries in world trade 
soon forced most of the countries of 
Western Europe and several oversea 
areas also to devalue their currencies, by 
the same or different amounts. 


Measures To Increase British 
Exports to Dollar Areas 

The sharp devaluation of sterling was 
a preparatory step, calculated to facili- 
tate reduction of the trade deficit with 
the dollar countries: on the export side, 
through larger sales as a result of price 
reductions or through higher dollar 
earnings; and on the import side, 
through further discouragement of im- 
ports from dollar sources as a result of 
their increased cost. It gave impetus 
to the various other means under con- 
sideration for dealing with the intrinsic 
problem of increasing the sale of British 
goods in North American markets. 

Since most export products of the 
Oversea sterling countries that could 
find a market in North America are 
basic raw materials, the demand for 
which moves primarily with the level of 
industrial activity, their sales are not 
very expansible by promotive effort. 
The problem therefore seemed to narrow 
largely to one of building up larger dol- 
lar markets for the manufactured 
products of the United Kingdom. To 
this end, programs were launched by 
various British trade groups for more 
organized and thorough marketing cam- 
paigns in the United States and Canada, 
and the British Government offered 
incentives in the way of financial guar- 
anties to cover losses in market surveys, 
sales-promotion programs, and_ the 
maintenance of inventories in those 
countries. 

Among the internal measures put 
forward that were directed to the same 
end have been: the cutting back of cap- 
ital expenditures, both at home and 
abroad; improved production arrange- 
ments to increase per capita output and 
reduce costs of products; and preferen- 
tial official allocations of raw materials 
and other productive facilities to where 
they could increase the flow of goods 
to North American markets. 


Shifting British Exports From 
Sterling to Dollar Markets 

In the present state of full utilization 
of manpower and productive capacity in 
the United Kingdom, increasing the sale 
of British products in dollar markets 
amounts largely to diversion of ship- 
ments from sterling areas. This facv 
was apparently in mind when the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer announced that 
the United Kingdom could not afford 
further foreign loans or credits, nor the 
release of sterling balances accumulated 
during the war, to the same extent as 
before. A good part of the British 
merchandise recently exported to cer- 
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tain markets, especially to various coun- 
tries in the sterling area, has consti- 
tuted a paying off in goods of the war 
debt to those countries, without their 
being offset by equivalent supplies of 
goods to the United Kingdom. It has 
now been declared necessary to have a 
larger part of British exports sent to 
countries where they can earn dollars or 
other currencies acceptable in payment 
for the large volumes of imports needed 
from those sources. 

Following devaluation and the initia- 
tion of the other measures cited, the 
volume of exports from Great Britain 
and from certain of the Dominions was 
stimulated during the last quarter of 
1949, although unevenly and partly in a 
nonrepeating manner. The deteriora- 
tion of the United Kingdom’s dollar 
trading position was arrested, as was the 
drain upon its gold and dollar reserves 
to cover import balances with Belgium 
and some other European countries. 
The full, long-term effects of the cur- 
rency devaluations and of the recent 
pattern of movements in world com- 
merce, however, may not be clear for 
some time, until a whole chain of adjust- 
ments has been completed. 


Action of Other Sterling-Area 
Countries Along British Pattern 


As indicated, nearly all of the sterling- 
area governments followed the action of 
the United Kingdom, in devaluing their 
currencies and in realigning their import 
programs to effect the requested further 
curtailment of imports requiring pay- 
ment in dollars. Australia and New 
Zealand, which had already reduced 
their deficit in trade with the United 
States and Canada through the earlier 
application of very selective import con- 
trols, were reported as finding it difficult 
to cut their dollar imports further, in 
view of the need of their economies for 
capital goods obtainable mainly from 
dollar countries. In fact, Australia had 
to get an advance from the Interna- 
tional Monetary Fund to meet purchase 
commitments given before the new dollar 
curtailment. 

New Zealand provided no basic alloca- 
tion under its 1950 licensing schedule for 
purchases from the United States, Can- 
ada, Belgium, or Switzerland, the last 
two being also regarded as “scarce cur- 
rency” countries. Each application is to 
be given consideration in relation to 
actual requirements. All New Zealand 
importers were requested to hold such 
purchases during the first half of the 
year to the minimum, in order to reduce 
calls upon the joint sterling-area dollar 
fund at London. 

The Union of South Africa had earlier 
in 1949 introduced an _ exceptionally 
sharp reduction in licensable imports 
from sterling as well as dollar sources, 
following a period of very heavy foreign 





purchases, with a resulting sharp decline — 


in the country’s foreign-exchange re. 
serves. Owing to its large production of 
gold, the devaluation of sterling 
since somewhat improved South Africa's 
position. 

The various British colonies, while 
following the same general program indi. 
cated from London, sometimes carried 
the restrictions on imports from dollar 
sources even further. After some totg) 
suspensions, several of them are now 
holding the authorization of dollar im. 
ports to very limited ranges of essentia] 
products not elsewhere obtainable. 


Canada’s Special Position and 
Its Trade Adjustments 


Canada became concerned over the 
effect upon its future export trade of the 
sharp devaluation by the countries in the 
sterling area, and of their general decj- 
sion further to curtail imports from 
dollar sources. Canadian dependence 
upon foreign trade is much greater than 
that of the United States, and Canada’s 
trade has been highly concentrated upon 
the British and other Commonwealth 
markets, with which until now it had on 
the whole been well maintained. The 
immediate situation was tempered by the 
fact that the United States found it pos- 
sible to finance during the past year, 
under the European Recovery Program. 
a large part of the wheat and other 
Canadian products planned for shipment 
to the United Kingdom. 

As a result, partly of this aid and partly 
of the enforced earlier contraction of its 
imports from the United States since late 
1947, Canada increased its hard-currency 
reserves during 1949. This allowed it 
again to permit the importation of fresh 
fruits and vegetables from the United 
States, and to lift the new restrictions on 
certain iron and steel products after en- 
forcing them for only a few months, 
Further relaxation of Canadian restric- 
tions on a range of important products 
supplied mainly by the United States 
were announced early in 1950, to go into 
effect in April and July. 

After the union of Newfoundland with 
Canada in April 1949, duties were lifted 
between the two areas, and outside trade 
with Newfoundland became subject to 
the tariff of Canada and its more re- 
strictive system of import control. As4 
transitional measure, the intention was 
announced of giving special considera- 
tion for a time to the former dependence 
of Newfoundland upon the United States 
for certain essential supplies, although 
the year’s trade record showed a distinct 
falling off. 


British Official Program for 

Long-Term Foreign Purchases 
The program initiated by the United 

Kingdom during the war, for long-term 


(Continued on p. 42) 
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f the The data here shown were compiled from India, Indonesia, Iraq, Ireland, Japan, Kenya Import figures for Australia, Ceylon, China, 
t official trade statistics of the various coun- and Uganda, Malta, Malaya, Mauritius, Hong Kong, India, Indonesia, Iraq, Ireland, 
n the tries unless otherwise specified. In general, Mexico, New Zealand, Nigeria, Northern Japan, Malaya, New Zealand, Pakistan, Phil- 
deci- values originally reported in foreign cur- Rhodesia, Nyasaland, Pakistan, Philippines, ippines, Thailand, United Kingdom, and 
é \ y pp 
from rencies were converted to United States dol- Sierra Leone, Southern Rhodesia, Tangan- United States represent general imports; 
lence lars at rates of exchange applicable to the yika, Thailand, Jordan, Union of South those for Anglo-Egyptian Sudan, Austria, 
th respective periods In the case of certain Africa, United Kingdom, and the United Belgium-Luxembourg, Bulgaria, Canada, 
an countries (indicated in the table with an States include reexports; those for Austria, Czechoslovakia, Denmark, Egypt, Finland, 
ada’s asterisk) conversions were made at the par Belgium-Luxembourg, Brazil, Bulgaria, Can- France, Iceland, Iran, Israel, Netherlands, 
value exchange rates announced by the In- ada, China, Czechoslovakia, Denmark, Fin- Norway, Portugal, Sweden, Switzerland, 
upon ; : : 
~alth ternational Monetary Fund land, France, Iceland, Iran, Israel, Nether- Syria-Lebanon and Turkey, imports for 
d Export figures for Anglo-Egyptian Sudan, lands, Newfoundland, Norway, Portugal, consumption. 
on Argentina, Australia, Ceylon, Chile, Cuba, Sweden, Switzerland, Syria-Lebanon and All data, monthly and annual, are pre- 
The Cyprus, Egypt, Fiji, Gold Coast, Hong Kong, Turkey, domestic merchandise only. liminary and subject to revision. 
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erm Sweden Q2.8 71.2 80.3 85.3 100. 7 102.9 91.9 Q1.8 110.7 66.6 79.5 804.2 1, 106.0 763. 7 827.6 
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Europe—Continued 


Switzerland 
Turkey* 


United Kingdom '4_ 
Asia: 


Burma 
Ceylon '° 
China 16 20 


French Indochina 


Hong Kong 2!_ 
India 2 ae 
Pakistan 24 
Indonesia 27 28 
Tran 

Irag 3 
Japan 
Jordan 
Korea 
Malaya 2’ * 
Israel. __ 


Philippines, Republic of Pest 


Syria-Lebanon 33 
Thailand (Siam 


Oceania: 


Australia !6* 
Fiji 

French Oceania 
New Caledonia 
New Zealand * 


Africa: 


Algeria* 


34 


Anglo-Egyptian Sudan *8___- 


Angola 

Belgian Congo 
Egypt * 41 
French Morocco* 


French West Africa* 


Gambia 
Gold Coast 
Kenya 
Liberia 
Mauritius 
Mozambique 
Nigeria 


Northern Rhodesia 


Nyasaland 
Sierra Leone 


Southern Rhodesia ** 


Tanganyika : 
Tunisia 
Uganda 


Union of South Africa 


Zanzibar 


IMPORTs © 


North America 


Bermuda 
Canada! . 
Costa Rica 
Cuba ° 


Dominican Republic 


Guadeloupe 
Guatemala 5_. 
Haiti___- 
Honduras 3 
Jamaica 
Martinique 

” Mexico 5 
Newfoundland * 
Nicaragua __ 


Panama, Republic of 


E} Salvador * 


Trinidad and Tobago 


United States 


South America: 


Argentina 3 
Bolivia__- 
Brazil * 
British Guiana 
Chile_ 
Colombia 3 
Ecuador ‘ 
French Guiana_ 
Paraguay_. 
Peru 5 
Surinam.-- 
Uruguay 3 
Venezuela 


Europe: 


Austria__ 


Belgium-Luxembourg* 


Bulgaria 
Cyprus 48___ 


Czechoslovakia "4 


Denmark 
Finland 
France 


Germany (Bizonal 


Greece 
Hungary. 
Iceland_ 
Ireland 

Italy 

Malta 
Netherlands !8 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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6.0 
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4108.7 
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29.4 


5169.0 
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Annual 2 January September 
Decem- 1947 1948 P 1948 + 
ber el ‘ . 1949 » 
R3. 1 763.3 802.3 4.1 584.5 
ee i aol pe ol « 4 ; 154.0 
’ 9 Oe. 6 463, | 
124.4 6 & 110. ¢ ARG 
265 ) l 24 7 228.9 
230.5 4 209 
OH. ¢ 2 239.0 2487 
06 ‘ 175.8 247. 5 
1, 231.6 l Lt) 1975.3 4 808 7 
146. ¢ ; 4222.4 4 218, 
129.8 5.2 162 RQ 5 
79.7 72.1 a 
4 AY 433.4 418 
173. 6 258.3 177.4 2 2.0 
} 10.1 
sO Is. a7 
HOS. 8 S106 74.0 7] 
117.7 32 
265 5 19.2 2174.5 2 136.4 
7.49 
97. 5 WK. 5 162. 6 21507 
GOA 8 1, 305 
22. 3 2s. 3 
s 7 uo 7 
‘ 6.4 
$17.1 Is. 1 + 
207.2 
tis. t loo. 2 ss! OF 8 
u 4 why 
Is4.4 237.4 0 OSS 
71 V1.4 4 2 
153. 7 
107.1 
a 7 0 
s. 4 126). ¢ 70. ¢ 
107 138. ( 7 
13.4 16. 1 
i) ‘3.7 
7 WY 17 or 
14 t 82. 4 
SO. t 114.8 57. ¢ 70.9 
12.4 Is 8 Q ¢ 
1] 6,2 
; 117.¢ YO ui 
un » 
‘ 2 148.0 
410) 45.2 24 273. 4 
,Y s 244 
24.2 28.7 
193.1 2, 561.1 2, 623. 5 1,913.7 2, 068.6 
4s. 1 $2.3 0.7 
519.9 527. § 9.4 242. 
At. 4 i 4.7 i) 
a7 is. 4 2.5 ) 
27.2 $2.2 24.1 24 
20. 4 5. ¢ 
7t 79 
Os 
m4 IN. 7 10). 7 L$ 
104 
21 24.1 711.1 15.8 
75 ¢ 64 45.9 1.8 
“6.9 4] N). 2 
99.7 11] 
HO5.1 755. 7 7,123.8 49.4 4, SHS 
] 07 1 17.0 74 8 
at 249. 5 
1. 216.9 1.120.¢ R55. 1 at 
{ 
IT 4 iY. 2 107. ¢ 218.4 
64. ( 0 A. 226.9 
44.8 1 
6 
22.0) 24 
168.0 167 127 131.9 
If 19.3 
215.1 2.4 lk 131.4 
552. 1 685.4 ‘ 77 
119.1 7 348.9 IS]. ¢ 10 
150.4 1, 951.4 1, 004. ¢ 1. 488.9 1, 357.8 
A.7 
71.4 72.7 754 SAN Mh, ( 
43. 2 712.4 “MK H45.5 
40.9 141.6 645.2 310.4 
240.7 2, 910. 5 242.4 2, 485. 0 
1,314.2 908. 7 1, 486.7 
274. ¢ 4. 5 332.9 274.¢ 
122.9 167.0 85.0 
79.9 70.2 50.0 45.9 
24 “wo 415.9 TY. t 
1, 428 1,498.9 1,145.3 1, 219.0 
| 
1, 602.9 1, 854. 2 SATS 1, 454.0 
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WORLD TRADE, BY COUNTRIES (IN MILLIONS OF UNITED STATES DOLLARS)—Continued 
1049 Annual = January—September 
Country , ~ | } : | ; _— 
Ji : ‘ebru- Sep- , , 5 | 
pong , cag March | April | May | June | July |August | Pins il October — a 1947 | 1948? 1948 » 1949" 
Imports *—Continued } | } 
| | 
Europe—Continued | } 
Norway 52.6 57.9 59. 0 54.6] 62.5 57.6 | 55.3 50. 1 50. 5 40.7 767.9 | 746.1 512.6 499. 9 
Portugal 18.7 39.0 40.7} 30.7] 35.4] 3826] 27.1 23.4] 191) 181] 27.3] 380.3 | 416.1 285.3 256.5 
spain 37.2 47.2 40.8) 40.7) 37.4] 46.4) 42.1 39.9 | 35.8 | 34.1 396.8 | 472.2 352.9 367.5 
Sweden 105. 2 93.7 104.8 | 90.2 100.0 | 92.8 89. 0 95. 5 101.3} 68.9] 76.1 1,437.1 | 1,374.0] 1,027.4 | 872.4 
Switzerland 4.9 75.7 85.1 | 71.6 71.0} 70.9] 65.0] 65.0 68.1] 68.6 74.5 85.4 1,125.9 | 1,167.8 901.7 | 657. 2 
Turkey 23.6 19.9 21.7] 2.0) 20.3 | 26.8) 23.4 23.6 | 28.1 | 244.5 274.9 199.6 | 210.3 
United Kingdom ' 754.5 | 652.7 | 765.3 | 755.8 | 785.2 | 812.9 | 751.3 | 806.3 | 729.7 | 557.1 562. 9 7,232.0} 8,380.5] 6,265.0] 6,813.5 
oo ; 9.9 7.2 4.7 | 5.7 9.0} 10.4 | ‘ 6102.5 | 6 252.3 173.3 | 46. 8 
Cevlon ! 21.0 26.8 38.3] 29.6] 26.0] 2&9] 24.4 Ril @3} 26) 200.4 | 299. 9 229.5 | 237.1 
China 2051 ‘ " | | 640.4 ol) as 
French Indochina 15.1 17.6; 22.0; 21.0] 27.5 26.0 | 27.8 34.5 }... 138.3 | 2) ae eae 
Hong Kong 40.1 40.7 55.81 40.4] 80.2 52.4] 48.2 57.8 67.3 48.5 | 47.1 : 390.4 523.3 saat 
India 2 165.6) 157.2 | 166.2 | 156.0 | 198.4 | 4182.8 | 4171.7 | 4153.6 | 4116.4 | 4121.6 | 490.2 1,345. 2 |231, 562.7 462.9 
Pakistan 24 $41.2 | 436.1 | 441.7] 4387] 441.7] 432.0] 435.9] 441.5] 434.7 5 45.2 | 26355. 9 343.6 
Indonesia 2” 21.3 14.8 40. 2 53.4 | 40.3 45.4] 53.8] 53.7] 50.9 27.9 286.5 | 427.7 245.3 
Iran 9 4 127.6 |29 4145.9 
Traq ' 116.1 $9.0] 413.7] 410.5] 417.9] 410.6] 413.1 ‘161.0 4179.4 
Japan 55 r 73.6 65.4 88.5) ° 74.7 96.9) 7105.9 | 785.3 °72.0 | * 70.1 51.2 526.1 | |) 
Jordan ra) =e. 
Korea cf 14.3 15.6 18.6 14.9 9.1 8.9 6.7 6.2 13.1] 9.1 197.3 | 205.7 }- 
Malava 2” 00.7 64.5 83.7 76.7 78.8] 76.0 62.5 69.3 66.6 | 51.0 5.1 642.9 | GOS F.....<;. mbihaid on 
Israel 16.6 18. 6 S:ti BWti Bs 33.1 | 29.2 31.9 29.6 32 366.3 | 493.6 ]-. 241.0 
Philippines, Republic of 2 19.6 52.7 69.1 | 41.9 5.7 3.3 34.9] 36.8 27.1 511.4 | 568. 2 303. 0 302. 3 
Svria-Lebanon 4 | 164.5 | o 
Thailand (Siam) % 18.7 14.1 20.5 20.8 23.3 21.8 112.4 | ky See 
Oceania | 
Australia | 101.0 | 121.9 | 121.0} 106.7] 124.3] 117.7] 113.1 119.2} 132.0} 137.1 89. 9 * 1,090.0 |34 1,334.7 
Fiji 1Y 1.9 2.9 2.2 12.8 18. 6 21.6 ‘ahs 
French Oceania 7.4 8.3 - 
New Caledonia 10.9 11.2 
New Zealand 25.0 39.1 39.0 414.9 449.3 - 
Africa 
Algeria 381. 2 —* 
Anglo-Egyptian Sudan * (7.5 17.8 19.3 19.7 ‘7.1 ‘7.7 5.7 ‘8.1 48.7 496.5 67.0 91.8 60.9 71.7 
Angola 8 a) 3.3 38.7 48.9 22.8 . 
Belgian Congo 17.9 18.6 19.8 19.0 20.1 20.9 19.6 147.2 190.7 84.2 
Egypt 67.4 5S. 1 H8.4 66, 2 58.3 56. 7 429.4 714.5 526.7 
French Morocco* 279.8 
French West Africa*® 170.4 
Gambia 6.7 7.8 - 
Gold Coast 12.7 13 84.8 117.4 
Kenya 13. ¢ 13.0 13.9 17.8 17.5 42 126.7 42 182.8 
Liberia 8.8 8.8 
Mauritius * * 34.4 41.2 i 
Mozambique 14 7 9.7 5.6 a) 5.8 61.0 75. 6 i ¥ 
Nigeria 4.4 18.3 20.3 158.9 
Northern Rhodesia 41 7.0 6.2 6.5 6.9 7.6 6.6 7.4 6.7 43.0 65.4 
Nyasaland 2.0 1.4 1.5 2.1 2.2 2.0 2.0 1.9 1.5 1.4 16.3 19.3 = 
Sierra Leone 1.8 1.7 1.6 18 2.0 18.5 
Southern Rhodesia 13. 5 17.1 17.6 15.5 18. 5 18.0 16 19.0 17.4 135.0 171.7 ‘ 
langanyika 7.8 RS 8.3 &.9 10.1 55.9 ? 
lunisia* 53.0 
Uganda 16 85 3 3.8 3.9 42 196.7 2182.8 |___. 
Union of South Africa 127.3 106.4 109.5 110.4 106. 3 140.3 97.1 66.7 1, 137.1 1,300.1 a ; 
Zanzibar 11 7 1.2 s 7 S 8.1 10.9 7 


Excluding gold 
January-June 
Excluding monetary gold and silver 
‘Monthly Bulletin of Statistics, United Nations, 
Including monetary gold and silver 
* Fiscal year ended September 30 of year stated 
’ Fiscal year ended June 30 of year stated 
* Fiscal year ended March 31 of year stated 
Canada 
‘Including gold, silver, and specie 
Including civilian supplies 
Data cover trade through the port of Guayaquil only 
? Commercial trade only 
' Excluding enterprises under Soviet Russian control 
‘Excluding UN RRA and similar shipments 
October and November figures are for the Federal Republie o ‘Germany 
* Excluding bullion and specie 
’ Provisional data based primarily upon Italian customs records, elaborated and 
corrected by the Central Institute of Statistics on the basis of available records from other 
Government Parcel-post shipments, free gift packages, internal sale of pre- 
viously imported surplus property by the responsible Italian Government or other 
unrecorded movements are excluded 
* Excluding gold and silver coin, bullion, diamonds, and parcel post. 
Excluding bullion and specie; including ships’ stores 
” Because of the precipitous decline in foreign-exchange 
dollar, conversions to the United States dollars may 
business Was transacted 
Excluding gold and silver 
Excluding bullion and specie; 
® Fiscal year ended March 31 of 
Pakistan 
* Sea-borne trade only; including silver trade on Government 
Apr. 1, 1948, sea-borne trade with India is included, 
' eres ire for August 15, 1947, through March 31, 1948; previously included with 
ndia 
ns Fiscal year ended March 31 of year following 
», Excluding t bullion, specie, and parcel post 
* Refers only to Federal territory 
Trade year beginning March 21 of preceding year 
Excluding e xports by Anglo-Iranian Oil Co., Ltd., amounting to $249,600,000 in 1947, 
ind $309,900,000 in 1948 and by the Société M: thie- Iran amounting to $600,000 in 1947 and 
$1,300,000 in 1948 
Excluding bullion, specie, and pipe-line exports of crude 
* Statistics relate to Mandated Area of Palestine 
® Including bullion and specie 
‘ Excluding bullion, coin, and gold leaf 
Excluding specie and currency notes; reexports by concessionaires valued at $2,300,000 
In 1947 and $1 800,000 in 1948 are exe lude d 


February 1950 


Beginning April 1, 1949, included with 


iwencles 


National 
at which 


value of the Chinese 
not reflect actual rates 


including Government stores 
the year following. Beginning August 1947, excluding 


account, Beginning 


petroleum 


March 6. 


1950 











% Fiscal years ended June 30, 1948, and 1949, respectively. 

7 Including bullion; excluding specie. 

* Excluding a large number of camels exported to Egypt, military equipment, and 
stores exported by the British and Egyptian Armed Forces; including gold mined in the 
Sudan; beginning January 1948, deliveries of gasoline to foreign aircraft tanks are included. 

Includes Ruanda-Urundi. 

‘’ Approximate; January 1948 figure estimated. 

‘! Excluding trade of Egypt with Anglo-Egyptian Sudan. 

* Include trade of both Kenya and Uganda. 

* Including specie. 

Excluding gold bullion; including ships’ stores 

*' Excluding gold bullion, currency, and stamps. 

‘© October figures include commercial imports plus ERP imports. 

*? Adjusted to include all imports from the United States, but not all noncommercial 
imports from other countries, 

*s Includes Government imports, bullion, and specie. 

‘* During the period of transition between the old and new exchange rates, the margin 
of error in the dollar conversion may be unusually high. 

* Based on official foreign-trade statistics. The figures do not include Army stocks 
and property of the military government unless cleared through German customs offices. 
Import values represent amount paid by the German importers converted to dollars 
through December 1948 at $0.50 per mark for foodstuffs and $0.30 for other commodities. 

Excluding gold and silver, including UN RRA and ECA, 

Including Government- -sponsore d cargoes beginning with June 1947. 
’ Excluding military and Red Cross imports; also excluding transfers of Allied property 
it Hollandia, Biak, and Morotai. 

‘ Excluding imports by special franchise amounting to $34,500,000 in 1947 and $36,400,000 
in 1948 

For 1947 and 1948 includes estimated value of goods (except some petroleum products) 
procured withU. 8. Government appropriated funds and estimated value of surplus 
stoc ks transferred to Japanese Government. For 1949 includes all petroleum products. 

* Figures are for July-December 1948. 

7 Excluding specie and currency notes; imports by concessionaires valued at $ 
in 1947 and $3,800,000 in 1948 are excluded 

SE xcluding military equipment and stores of British and E yeptian Armed Forces, 
imports of the Egyptian Government and N. A. A. F. I. and specie. 

Including Government imports, bullion and specie. 

8 Exeluding gold bullion; including Government imports. 

*Converted to United States dollars at par value exchange rate announced by the Inter- 
national Monetary Fund. 

» Generally f. 0. b. Exceptions: Anglo-Egyptian Sudan, f. a. s.; 

> Generally c. i. f. Exceptions: Canada, Cuba, Dominican 
Panama, Philippines, Northern Rhodesia, Southern Rhodesia, 
United States, and Venezuela, f. 0. b. 

P Preliminary. 

r Revised 

* Except as indicated, values are for the calendar year; however, because of year-end 
adjustments, they are not necessarily equal to the sum of the monthly figures. 


13,300,000 


and Mauritius c. i. f. 
Republic, Nicaragua, 
Union of South Africa, 


L] 








Monthly United States Foreign Trade 


Prepared by Special Programs Branch, Areas Division 


The statistical data on United States trade, 
derived from figures compiled by the Bureau 
of the Census, show total trade, distribution 
of trade by areas and leading countries, and 
trade in principal commodities. 

The export figures cover all merchandise 
shipped from the United States customs area 
with the exception of supplies destined to 
United States Armed Forces abroad for their 
own use. Civilian supplies sent to occupied 
areas through the Armed Forces and other 
aid and relief shipments are included as 
well as commercial exports. Values are 











and countries is generally according to coun- 
try of ultimate destination; Classification is 
by country of consignment if destination 
is not known. 

The two general types—cash-purchase, or 
commercial, and foreign aid and relief—are 
not available separately for the current year; 
data for 1948 were given in the April 4, 1949, 
and previous issues of this publication. 

Import figures cover foreign merchandise 
received in the United States customs area. 
Values are those reported at foreign port of 


transportation, and other charges incident 
to arrival in the United States. General im. 
ports represent merchandise entered im. 
mediately upon arrival into merchandising 
or consumption channels plus commodities 
entered into bonded customs warehouses for 
storage. Imports for consumption are mer. 
chandise entered immediately upon arrival 
into merchandising or consumption chan. 
nels plus withdrawals from bonded customs 
warehouses for consumption Imported 
goods are credited to the country in which 
the products were mined, grown, or manu- 














f. a. s., port of export. Distribution by areas export, and, therefore, exclude insurance, factured 
UNITED STATES TOTAL TRADE 
1949 1948 1949 1936-38 ’ 
Item Beton 1949 
Decem- | Decem- january | February June July August | S¢P’eM- | October | Novem- | Annual ates —_— 
ber ber ss ‘ ber ber iveruge 
VALUE 
Exports, including reexports 
thous. of dol 942,853 11,317, 5387 1,104, 213 (1,043,605 (1, 108, 930 SYA, AU S7Y, O07 G05, 6SY S50. 318 836, 073 12. 966. 528 12. ¢ O58 12, 000. 198 
Exports, United States merchandise 
thous. of dol 934, 050 1,305,115 1,092,072 1,033,310 |1,093,307 | 889,048 | 872,063 = 896,496 = 843,839 828, GNG 12,925,024 12,532,093 11, 885, 196 
General imports do 605, 068 719, 836 590, 209 566, 691 525. 064 456, 413 100, 747 530, 794 559. 106 593. 694 ]2. 488.806 7. 128.834 6, 626, 333 
Imports for consumption do 595, 065 704, 140 578, 917 554, 757 529, 489 458, USS 513, OS6 528, SS7 SH1, Ot 92, 542 12, 461, 152 092. U3 6, 508, 299 
INDEXES 
Exports, United States merchandise 
Value 1936-38 = 100 383 535 448 $24 444 f os sis it 4) 10K $28 406 
Unit value do 179 196 197 193 18S Is 182 182 7s 8 100 200) 186 
Quantity do 214 274 228 220) 39 200) 196 22 4 ’ 1) 214 219 
Imports for consumption 
Value do 290 282 270 258 224 25) 258 274 2SY (x USS 268 
Unit value do 218 237 23¢ 222 220) 218 220) 219 216 100) 235 204 
Quantity do 133 119 115 17 102 115 117 125 134 1M) 12 10 
UNITED STATES TRADE, BY COUNTRIES AND AREAS 
EXPORTS, INCLUDING 
REEXPORTS 
Northern North America 
thous. of dol 144, 9S7 165, 406 148, 912 156, 701 185, 614 150, 917 169, 744 152, 317 1), USO 150, 228 32,062 1,944, 705 1, O58, 248 
Southern North America do 118, 302 155, 998 124, S83 114, 008 104, 961 SY, 482 106, 499 104, SY7 104 128, 440 270, 21 1, 450, 572 1, 340, 045 
South America do 110, 401 204, 819 174, 775 143, 950 132, 584 128, 408 112, 752 127, 058 v7 633 274, WT 411. 582 1, 558, 955 
Europe do 324, 487 437. 375, 368 380, SAO 392 153 Jet), 24 Is), 740 Om, 450 oN 277. 712 1, 242. 7R6é 1. 270. [SS 4,114, 528 
Asia __. do 178, 929 252, 480 208, 440 196, 852 104, GOS 177, ORS 158, 046 170, 061 157 138, S44 198, 544 2,129, 566 2, 218, 215 
Oceania do 18, 090 21, 827 18, 793 15, 781 17, 157 7, S11 14, 11 15, O92 14S i) GO, SSS 52,772 194, 519 
Africa do 47, 657 78, 189 53, 041 35, 768 76, 554 54, O45 7, 71 10,814 12 STS 128, 2 S4, 672 615, 670 
WESTERN HEMISPHERE 
Canada (excl. Newfoundland and 
Labrador) thous. of dol 143, 2AS 160, 999 14, 263 1s4, 470 149, 951 168, 7 151, 392 145, se 14 ¢ 4 4 912,174 (39, 404 
American Republics, total do 214, 270 340, 324 41,191 221, 369 203, 379 204, 310 217, 400 100, 48S "7 1s4, 609 65, 62 2, 712, 374 
Mexico 4 do 37, 676 51, 324 43, 307 6, O78 2, 993 1, 45¢ 30, 796 SAS 82, 502 21, Fe 462, 417 
Central American Republics_do 21, 221 29, 806 15, 592 20), 285 13, 932 0,452 24,720 17, 397 7,51 Wi, 45 238, G66 262, 711 
Cuba do 38, 254 46, 791 4. BSF my 24) 2 1 2, 610 1). OE 777 > 872 TS. 672 $40. One S80), JAD 
Argentina do 8, 730 27,155 9, 344 8, 307 13, 689 13, 731 11, 530 10, 322 4. 419 79, 295 80, SAB 129, 149 
Bolivia do 2, 238 4, 891 234 2, S66 2, 699 2, 519 2, 674 2, 566 2, ONT 1,041 711 6, 204 
Brazil do 18, 954 56, 769 44, 828 $3, 974 28, 690 25, 025 32, 918 , 404 Is, 91 54, S69 197, 307 8}, 942 
Chile do 12, 698 21, 482 11,215 14, 230 12, 625 10, 071 12, 920 8, 952 4, 280 21, 446 O05, 468 142, 237 
Colombia do 16, 408 18, 660 15, 154 14,115 13, 335 1, 662 11, 738 11, 644 12. 456 a0) 197, 20 175, 875 
Peru do 7. 411 8, 671 7. SOF & 090 7.449 6, 394 6, 217 s O87 5 O50 16. 444 ty 24 86H. 172 
Uruguay do 2, 970 4, 293 3, 111 2, 463 2, 382 1, 905 2, 360 2, 314 190 8, 931 (0), 22¢ 4, 696 
Venezuela do 36, 763 58, 440 45,178 44, 278 43, 347 §, 438 41,799 4, 287 Ol4 1), U4 6, 62 18, 525 
Netherlands Antilles do 6, 311 9, 621 7, OS6 6, S48 6, 160 6, 641 6,172 1,951 O, S49 1), 37 ‘s 12 82, 447 
EUROPE 
ERP countries, total ?._thous. of dol 371, 452 367, 285 309, 454 274, 417 278, 495 284, SHI 288, 564 271, 360 |1, 128,732 | 4,182, 2 
Austria__ do 13, 841 15, 632 11, 446 &, 356 6, 706 6, 847 12, YS9 12,10 2, 13 145, 804 
Belgium ___ do 29, 741 21, 142 10, 304 25, 690 28, 362 22, 485 21,477 24, 322 77, 036 308, OLE 
Denmark do 8, 043 8, 27 10, 229 7, 787 5, 023 4, 500 6, 627 s. 1le 18, 079 43, 800 
France do 52, 166 54, 927 62, 063 25, 423 22, 86S 2, B53 2, 219 2,17 142, 419 "01, 108 
Germany--- do 83, 285 71, 366 59, 186 64, 137 63, 412 63, 379 9, 107 64,177 111, 810 862, 719 
Greece _- do 16, 505 14, 776 13, 571 10, 84 19, 884 21, 095 13, 969 5, GSO 6, 683 238, 462 
Italy do 36, 786 55, 487 51,872 23, 370 19, 139 20, 420 28, 40 23, 87 64, 704 417, 905 
Netherlands do 21, 32 22, 995 25, 334 18, 425 17, 176 27, 221 18, 229 20, 356 81,170 100, 648 
Norway 5 do 8, 942 7, 297 7, 301 7, 220 6, 261 7, 127 1,031 4,119 20, 071 84, 617 
Portugal_____. do 5, 168 5, 55 500) 3, 791 2, 579 2, 176 109g 1, S2t 11,517 76,153 
Sweden. sme do & O18 5, 866 1] 7, 229 6, 53 S183 6, 154 », HH0 57, 251 118,02 
Switzerland do 19, 464 14, 700 10, 582 10, 2453 & U2 4, 486) 9. 610 10, 921 9, 293 171, 48 
Turkey_. do 7, 532 4, OOF 18, 426 5, 936 11, 484 13, 415 12, 593 8,470 11, 452 100, SS6 
United Kingdom do 53, 392 59, 415 78, 27 0), 294 3, 203 52, 346 5, QO5 42, 404 199, 163 (44, 104 
Spain . do 1,912 5, 233 , 576 2, 258 6,712 1,974 2, 605 752 s, 27 26, 471 
Eastern Europe, total 4 do 9, 340 11, 600 7, 354 ), 238 6, 646 7, 833 6, 486 8, GOH 167, 721 
Czechoslovakia do 1, 066 4,520 Gs4 1, 02 2, 87. 1,844 1, 666 2, 242 21, 56 
Finland do 3, 906 1, 943 1, 836 ) 268 1, 97 2, 689 1, 345 1, 745 6, 4 
Poland and Danzig do 2, 279 1, 987 2, 326 2 580 757 452 2, 306 1, 032 », O7 
U.8.8. R ....do 186 176 eo) 422 128 80) iw) 21 27, 879 
Yugoslavia do 1, 367 1, 653 1,770 161 H57 2, 593 ti 2 4 8,017 


See footnotes at end of table 














Foreign Commerce 


\W eekly 





West 


] 
I 


ey a ae oo 


Sout 


sout 
Eur 
Asia 

Oct 


Afri 


Spa 


M. 





n- 


106 
333 
220 


45 
186 
219 


224 


1%) 


248 


301 
, 134 
O00 


340 
416 


603 
|, 386 
, 431 
407 
, 182 
_ 767 


, 273 


. 617 
, 809 


<ly 


OR 


EX! 
REEXP 


ASIA 


Item 


rs, IN¢ 


ORTS 


AND OCEANIA 


UNITED 


1949 


Dece 
be 


DING 
Continued 


Western Asia, excluding Turkey, total 


Tran 
Palestine 


thous 


Saudi Arabia 


China 
India 
Pakistan 


East, total 


Hong Kong 


Japan 
Korea 
Indonesia 
Philippine 
Siam (Tha 
Australia 
New Zeala 


Algeria 


, Re public of 
land 


French Morocco 


Western Fren¢ 
Belgian Congo 
Egypt 


Western Britis! 


Union of Sout! 


British Comm 


GENI 


Northern Nort 


Southern Nort! 


South America 
Europ 

Asia 

Oceana 


Africa 


WESTE 


of dol 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 


‘m- 
I 





nd do 
AFRICA 
thous. of dol 1, 6SY 
do 1,716 
h Africa, total do 8,173 
do $, 159 
do 2, 758 
Africa, total do 1,326 
1 Africa do 1s, 720 
nwealth and Egypt’ 
thous. of dol 205, 641 
RAL IMPORTS 
hAn , 
thou fd 145, 348 
h America 
thous. of dol 69, 716 
lo 167, 676 
do 1.040 
lo 43, 76S 
i 13, DSS 


RN HEMISPHERE 





342 


Canada (excl Newfoundland and 
Labrador thous. of dol 141, 128 
American Republics, tota do 221, 507 
Mexico Ie 23, 478 
Central Amer Republics di 12, 554 
Cuba hi 12 
Argentin cl It 
Bolivia 10 
Brazil kc SO) 
Chil cle s 
Colombia do 21 
Peru do 7 
Urugu 1 2, S04 
Venezuela ct 27,06 
Netherlands Ant de 13, 161 
EUROPE 
ERP count thou d 7H, 510 
Belgiut do 7. 039 
France d it 
Germany do $1,335 
Greece do 1,490 
Italy 1 5,708 
Netherlar ae 5, 245 
Norway do 2, 471 
Portugal lo 1,620 
Sweden do 4.047 
Switzerland do 7, 410 
Purkey do &. 421 
United Kingd do 21, 210 
Spain do 1, 04 
Eastern Europ tal do 10, 956 
Czechoslovakia do 2, Sul 
Finland do } 337 
U.8.8.R do 1, 700 
Yugoslav di 2, 697 
ASIA AND OCEANIA 
Western Asia, excl. Turkey, total 
thous. of de 706 
Afghanistan do s 
Iran do 877 
Kuwait do 190 
Saudi Arabia do 1, 237 
Far East, total ck 0), 770 
British Malaya do 12, 702 
Ceylon do 2,350 
China do 6, 729 
India do 22, 730 
Pakistan do 410) 
Japan do 7,018 
Indonesia do 9, 289 
Philippines, Republic of do 10,175 
Siam (Thailand do 5,420 
Australia do 11, 636 


New Zeala 


nd 


do | 


See footnotes at end of table. 


March 6. 


1950 


427 





1948 


Decem- 


be 


31, 481 
7, 849 
2, 708 
&, 348 

233, O78 

43, 440 

32, 918 
2, 965 
9, SSS 

30, O77 
5, 005 
16, 754 

53, 0386 
3, 467 
18, 067 
3, 362 
3, 227 
3, 592 
2, 37 
5, 768 
6, 282 
1, 524 
15,002 
69, G20 

148, 804 

s. 76 

160, 230 

113, 229 

164, 075 
14, 847 
5, 17S 

145, 957 

28, YH 
25, 232 
12, 698 
2H, O30 
YU S2 
6. OL 

62, 327 
18, 327 
28, HY 
, SU] 
1, 576 
24, 046 
11, 362 


», OL 


6a] 





STATES 


January 








18, 522 
127, 020 
78, 146 
144, 462 
OO, L038 
113, O48 
10, 208 
26, 418 


121, GOS 
204, 249 
24, 208 
12, 440 
25, OO7 
15, 218 
5, 771 
47,418 
15, OS4 
21,749 
5, 217 
6,11 
24, SHH 
10, S86 
&4. SU) 
11, 046 
6, 459 
4,651 
1. OOS 
7, 9038 
4, 887 


171 


2 BAY 
7,304 
6), 59S 
24, 837 
2, 654 
& O81 
2, 028 
1, 584 
1,613 
2, 180 
10,074 
3s] 
2, 632 
3, 630 
y 5 
106, 574 
17, 159 
3, 978 
11, 839 
23, 248 
3, 205 
7,144 
9, 992 
14, 963 
3, 611 
9, 379 





TRADE, 


February 


309, 


117 


OSS 


. 340 


OYO 


13, G58 
28, WT 
113, S867 


"— 70 


t 


- a 


— = aJe 


HO4 


O45 
av) 


197 














BY 


June 


), 030 
}, OOS 
935 
, 568 
, 608 





4, 767 
5, 995 
4,300 
4, 280) 
1, 501 
1, 166 
29, 136 
382, 440 


131, 306 
S1, 60S 
109, G63 
69. 156 
92, 935 
13, 368 
27, 632 
128, O35 
181, 044 
25, 40 
10, 426 
35, OSO 
7, 5832 
3, 052 
36, 9438 
14, 367 
18, 32 
4,420 
909 

21, 022 
7,472 
AQ, 831 
6.044 
+ 672 
2 SOK 
286 

6, 326 
& O17 
6457 
642 

4, 502 
6,912 
, R35 
14, 707 
1, 705 
10, 749 
1, 431 
2, 726 
4,637 
OILS 

6, 560 
30 

341 

3, 390 
1,624 
95, 902 
9, 901 
2, 782 
5, 805 
18, 178 
3, 655 
6, 637 
11, 368 
20, 442 
3,016 
1,812 


COUNTRIES 


1949 


July 





10S, 


68, 
103, 


SS, 


105, 990 
162, 131 
13, 356 
10, 910 
30, 363 
5, 637 
4,037 
34, 000 
7, 648 
22 HOY 
1, 738 
2, 291 
23, 620 
7, O86 





AND 


AREAS 


August 


33, 
7, 

6, 
8, 
127, 


310, 





005 
569 
254 
791 
673 
965 


597 
2, 982 | 
, 949 
yaad | 
, 214 
, 944 


954 
931 
900 
924 





, YOO 


, 610 


, 263 


835 
39, 866 
11, 955 
21,844 

4, 565 
3, 228 
21, 680 
6, 517 
56, 023 
6, 377 
1, GOS 
2 836 
6,817 
4,170 
832 
831 
4,190 
5, 804 
1, 427 
16, 102 


ge at oad ge 





Continued 


Septem- 
er 


10, 


42,5 


6, 
32, 





, 073 
. 410 
, 554 


7, 161 


, 906 


119, 571 
68, 631 
136, 742 
78, 947 
&S, O62 
8, 761 
29, 182 
117, 369 
193, 458 
15, 670 
6, 735 
32, 670 
6, 716 
5,374 
53, 784 
10, 046 
20, 604 
4, 009 
9, 869 
23, 357 
9,319 
68, O82 
6, 636 
4, 844 
2. 


oe) 


090 


October 


26, 427 
6, 026 
8, DOS 
3, 640 

134, 251 
280) 
, 826 
3, 160 
4, 702 
2, 147 
4,015 
5,813 
38, 966 

2, 833 

11, 026 

3, 609 


1, 523 
1, 593 
3, ORS 
3, 487 
) 


, YOU 


. 770 
32. S78 
79, 954 
, 493 
, 554 
~105 


137, 026 
188, 702 
16, 772 
5, 211 
32,014 
8, 767 
4, 433 
48, 851 








72, WSO 
7,215 
4 YUH 
2, SSS 

578 

7, 518 
7, 833 
1, 666 
1,310 
», 504 
9, 165 
3, WT 
18, 919 
1,070 
9, 650 
1, 741 
2, 529 
2. 765 
1, 998 
12, 059 
4, 201 
1, 302 
3, 425 
1,011 

94, OS1 
15,475 
1, 329 


6, 275 
12, 090 





be 


265, 3 


157, 


69, 


132, 


108, 
se] 


Wem CoO bo 


Novem- 


27 
dae 


022 


210 


, 611 


395 
S62 
214 








, 090 
, 972 
, 826 
, 766 


2, 049 


21, 339 
1, 331 
8, 035 

10, 628 

14, 962 
3, 291 
6, 587 
2, 962 


1936-38 


Annual 1948 


Annual 


average 
20,438 | 257,671 
6, 559 3, 650 
3, 196 29, 166 
2, 156 974 


557, 242 | 
43,747 | 
6 35, 439 
(®) 
16, 701 
7 244, 189 
(7) 


2% 


22, 107 ¢ 7: 
77, 282 467, 776 
3, 037 | 16, 380 
67, 000 114, 289 
22, 280 34, 111 


2, 347 37, 132 
§ 3, 705 28, 212 
4,973 29, 874 
1, 870 49, 024 
12,355 | 36, 352 
7, 637 16, 969 


76, 289 


\ 
1, 254, 596 | 3,941, 452 
352, 083 | 1, 593, 488 
247, 671 946, 161 
325, 381 1, 559, 766 
709, 366 1, 121, 133 
748, 164 | 1,345, 909 
40), 161 163, 673 
66, 069 393, 703 


344, 771 
542, 389 
52, 696 
32, 234 
127, 070 
S1, 844 


932 48, 797 
106, 858 513, 924 
33, 580 179, 056 

48, 276 236, 474 
2, 787 34, 918 
10, 264 57, 725 
23, 020 270, 761 
18, 365 120, 048 


606, 492 
58, 553 
64, 969 
78, SUY 
14, 260 
43, 249 
44, YOS 
21, O84 

6, 571 


50, 646 





6 74, 953 
(6) 

7 167, 569 

84, 582 

107, 328 

360 

25, O85 





13, 466 








1949 
Annual 


350, 035 
79, 428 
78, 996 
84, 808 

, 942, 312 
82, 622 

253, 127 
45, 552 

121, 300 





26, 269 
30, 565 
36, 957 
48, 387 
52, 881 
14, 920 
266, 049 


in 
x 
= 
= 


, 552, O87 


942, 201 





, 512, 085 
303, 828 
244, 158 
138, 980 
387, 496 
97, 509 
48, 468 
551, 940 
152, 469 
241, 470 

40), 257 

54, 148 
278, 754 
110, 451 


to 


842, 736 
94, 640 
61, 236 
$5, 46 
15, 723 
71, 218 
59,175 
31, 483 
13, 614 
54, 606 
93, 079 
55, 698 

226, 804 
24, 305 
109, 662 
20, 869 
27, 416 
39, 140 
14, 88S 








St 











Item 


GENERAL IMPORTS— Continued 
AFRICA 

Belgian Congo 

Egypt___ 

Western British Africa, total 

Union of South Africa 


of dol 
do 
_do 


_do 


thous 


British 
Egypt’ 


and 
do 


Commonwealth 


ECONOMIC CLASSES 
thous. of dol 
1936-38 = 100 
do 
do 
thous. of dol 
1936-38 = 100 
Unit value do 
Quantity do 
Manufactured foodstuffs_thous of dol 
Indexes: Value 1936-38 = 100 
Unit value do 
Quantity do 
Semimanufactures thous. of dol 
Indexes: Value 1936-38 = 100 
Unit value do 
Quantity do 
Finished manufactures __thous. of dol 
Indexes: Value 1936-38 = 100__ 
Unit value do 
Quantity do 


Crude materials 
Indexes: Valu 
Unit value 
Quantity 
Crude foodstuffs ‘ 
Indexes Value 


PRINCIPAL COMMODITIES 


Agricultural exports, total 
thous. of dol_ 
Meat products and\thous. of it 
edible fats 7 Jthous. of dol. 
Dairy products and eggs 17___do 
Wheat ineluding|thous. of bu 
wheat fthous. of dol 
Fruits and vegetables 
thous. of 
robacco, unmanu-)thous. of It 
factured jthous. of dol 
Cotton, raw, exclud-) bales 
ing linters Jthous 
Nonagricultural exports, total 
thous. of dol 
Rubber manufactures, including 
synthetic rubber___thous. of dol 
Textiles and textile manufactures 


thous. of dol 


flour__ 


of dol 


Cotton cloth.) ,, ; = 
duck and tire ~ ng me dal is 
fabric |! 1oOus. Of do 

Coal fthous. of short tons 
J! a o-= 


~\ thous. of dol 

Petroleum and products 

thous. of dol 

Iron and ste« 

mill prod 

ucts 

Machinery. total of dol 
Electrical 17 ? do 
Metalworking 7 ; de 


Other industrial 17 do 


short tons 


~ 
‘I thous. of 
“{t f dol 


ous 
tnou 


thou 


Agricultural do 
rractors and parts___. do 
Automobiles, parts and  acces- 
sories 17 thous. of dol 


Chemicals and related products 


thous. of dol 


ECONOMIC CLASSES 
thous. of dol 
1936-38 = 100 
do 
do 
thous. of dol 
1936-38 = 100 
Unit value do 
Quantity do 
Manufactured foodstuffs_thous. of dol 
Indexes: Value 1936-38 = 100 
Unit value do 
Quantity do 
Semimanufactures thous. of dol 
Indexes: Value 1936-38 = 100 
Unit value do 
Quantity do__. 
Finished manufactures__thous. of dol 


Crude materials 
Indexes: Value 
Unit value 
Quantity- 
Crude foodstuffs 
Indexes: Value 


Indexes: Value -- 1936-38 = 100 
Unit value do 
Quantity- do 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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UNITED STATES TRADE, BY COUNTRIES AND 


1949 


Decem- 
ber 


4, 234 
404 
6, 270 


12, 288 


244, 641 





424 

180 

236 
209, 85 
71, 817 
11, 659 
9. 706 
26, 094 
58, 783 
14, 893 
0), 151 
26, 204 
656, SOT 


Ss, 468 
49, 591 
5, 918 
14, 745 
1, 692 
16, 404 
40,419 
4s, 866 
ISS, 475 
7,746 
17, 008 
90, SSO 
7, MS 
3, 412 
41, 454 
67, O47 





162, 817 


183 


14] 
152, 994 


‘ 
sv 





194 

tis 

133, 963 
320 

179 

178 
103, 904 
261 
246 
106 





1948 


Decem- 
ber 





10, 128 
10, 849 


IRR OT 


183, 943 

330 

222 

148 

116, 619 

1, 020 

230 

444 

122, 647 
873 

203 

429 
129, OS5 

2409 

Is6 

160 
752, 821 
631 

190 
383, 59 
64, 687 
15, 947 
27, 550 
30. ASE 
OS, All 
27, O60 
25, 128 
521. 568 
41, OSS 


116, 046 
3. 78S 
2, 724 

27,112 

ee 774 

i)] 

69, 4 

240), 328 

55, 371 

19, 238 

112, 66 
11,119 

GO) 166 

S5, 121 


201, 472 


166, 253 





127, 388 


January 


5, 404 

261 
7,411 
Y, DOS 


February 


219, 589 


UNITED STA 


141, 425 
254 
219 
116 

120, 725 

1, O5¢ 





295 
Is4 
160 
607,72 
510 
193 
24 
24,616 
15. 669 
IC, 413 
235, 691 
10), U7¢ 
102, 452 
18, 311 
$4, O49 
19,754 
12, 923 
hs. tt) 
“67 456 


0 
102, 321 
27, 989 
2.289 
23, 427 
i4 
429 
t? (wd 
209, 911 
11, 699 
14, S64 
107, 896 
10, 69 
22, 785 
"9 1 
(4, 270 


181,419 
2M 
207 
139 

109, 622 

jee 


127, 993 


109, 


‘ey 


su 
241 
8 367 
5) R19 
0, S20 
17. 302 
41, 41S 
104, 148 
18, 13¢ 
6, 167 
19, 524 
497, 079 
83. 989 
604. O4 
if { 
60, 509 
SS, 172 
29 6:4 
) 9 
> 426 
49, 651 
87 
; lt 


137 
108, G10 


2h 


102 





AREAS 


1949 








Continued 


June July August — October 
e 
2, 344 4, 256 717 >, 928 3, 706 
76 189 62 6, 907 170 
9, 420 4,154 4,095 2, @3l 1, 838 
7, O97 9. 339 8.119 9, 658 12, 439 
217,300 | 173,550 | 197,952 | 200,111 | 229 #54 
COMMODITY EXPORTS 15 
179, 646 a7, 87 108, 346 122, 821 m4 
322 175 14 221 240 
11 212 21 212 207 
] &3 91 104 ll 
111, 521 S529 124, 509 102, 400 83. GSD 
un siz ] su 73 
230 219 215 222 
425 344 417 l 
S6, 95S 71,411 19,7 2, 437 65, 4¥. 
619 AOS } 7 $52 
175 174 178 173 167 
354 202 109 21 271 
125, S59 04, 652 100. 540 104, 389 SH TSH 
2u1 242 2 241 201 
7¢ 16u lt 12 lf 
If 144 140 149 122 
SY, 524 6, SS] 48, SGD 4,449 17 1 
404 4 110 451 "4 
185 IS] 18] 182 l 
tit 240 227 238 228 
a ‘ 2 15s 244, SOW 240, S42 ), O71 
12 OS, OSY HH), U4 it 14 } 44 
& 9 ROT 9 2 & OS 7. 957 
25, 749 8, 842 1, OS] 16, 52 4 
6. 668 TO 69 19 4, SRY 
SY, OTE 73, 058 RS. OK 78, 002 64, 27S 
] s 0, 799 4, 489 11, 209 S402 
402 fi 61, OF 76, 768 6, 72 
7, 109 l Hh. 2, YS 40), 4 ; 
50S, 24¢ 29} 7 “7, Ble 2 72 $15, OSS 
SS, S24 ‘ 28, 29. 02 Os 
773, 149 f 627 { O50. ¢ ‘ 6S 
1,74 Ss, 1S7 Oe 7, 428 7, USO 
7, 964 15, 767 14, 0S 2 10, S74 
S11 ‘ SAS) 60.051 ty 4 ti ‘ 
19, 739 SY 1, 478 fi, ¢ 2 
$+, G59 o, oe 2,649 2, au < 
$1, 64 14, SH7 23.4 4, WA ; 
47 i 1 OF is s } ’ 12,004 
~ i” 4) 
78, 7¢ 67, 79 4,12 67, 699 7H 
2 686 89, 208 69, 1] SO GOO f 4 
$36, 701 712 20 1, 050 97 
17.109 +104 + Ae 15, 792 it 
107, 957 SO 5) 79, 794 +] “4 ri { 
13, 041 l ? , 10S S SUD su 
, 644 4,372 1), Y7S 24, 192 20), TOK 
t 74 ’ 2 $2] ‘yf ; 
64 7s x s 44 s 10 s ; 
COMMODITY IMPORTS 
149. 2% 126, 178 137. S83 160.16 160. 689 
Zt 19y 218 253 254 
199 106 191 192 1S9 
119 102 114 132 14 
102, OU 92, 462 91, 746 10. y 110, 520 
tw) of; 2 4 su 
4 19 jly 133 ( 
118 102 101 109 116 
68. 118 65,124 69, 22 1, 467 64, S24 
21 20 yg 15S Li 
205 205 207 yi) 24 
105 100 li iF) 101 
110, 598 S4, S5¢f 114,424 106, 284 121, 122 
2th 22 27. aa 280 
200) 1s 1S 187 1s 
132 109 145 135 l 
99. 456 WO. 318 8) S806 YO 740 104, 770 
20) 227 240 200 a] 
257 2H) 2. 258 2. 
“7 s7 Us 97 “i 





1936-38 1948 
Annual 
Novem sverage Annual 
ber 
2, 690 2, 151 63, O13 
295 9, 535 30, O70 
1,410 1, 810 106, 348 
14, O10 12, 101 135, 224 
258, 136 901, 427 2, 985, 776 
130,476 | 669,276 | 1,488, 449 
234 1) 222 
209 LOO 223 
112 1) 100 
94, 24 21s 1, 265, 820 
SJ4 LOO G2 
DUS loo QA 
uW 1OoO {42 
1 TUS 168, 552 l f 
42] 1K) 77 
16s 1) 29 
2 1% ‘) 
SOO Ss. 700 ] 0, 483 
13 1) "4 
162 1(M Is4 
lly 1K 144 
461, 128 ]1, 431, 206 13, 684 
87 100 1 
178 lo 4 
218 " . 
20S, YIY S, 168 172, 72 
) 7 Ol. 14¢ 161. O08 
] 114 } Os ] Hus 
414 5, 74S S74 
24, Of 62, OSS 02. 134 
t,t 24 v2 
t 2y a" 14 mm) Sty 
f 149, 724 1, HOG 
12 ) 14. 5% 
{ , 10) 28 WS 
‘ ys ) 
Ho. TF 1). SJ ) ‘i 
t 4 25, 44 s, 74 
15, SO4 s t S44,144 
2, 8 2, 132 +4 14 
} ), GO4 14, 16 
s44 > 
sus H\, 244 7u 
4, 202 ( (4M 
s ) _ 
” s O40. 456 
sf $40, 028 ” 
1, S24 1, Wwe | ; 
( ss Hu 157 
1, 443 ] s l 4) 04 
hh, SOS a Hs ne 
HSA 4004 os, 4 
44,44 285, S4 SUN Ot 
HZ yt] y Sy s 
154, 772 OO, 14 2,14 " 
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UNITED STATES COMMODITY IMPORTS—Continued 
—— 
y4t Qe 1949 
1949 1048 - 2 _| 1936-38 | jag ini 
=— Decem- | Decem- Septe Nove —— | Annual A nnual 
har “ap January | February June July August ws 4 October ee — Syerege 
PRINCIPAL COMMODITIES | | 
| ] 
Agricultural imports, total : } 
thous. of dol 272, 295 313, 896 252, 273 238, 350 233, 310 205, 067 225, 334 239, 533 242, 027 271,078 3,150,377 | 2,897,590 
k fthous. of pieces 6,014 5, 030 4,192 4, 216 5, 627 6, 628 7, 359 6, 475 5, 945 | 6, 065 \y y | 76, 927 | 70, 519 
Hides and skins ™) thous. of dol 6, 470 6, 331 5, 646 1, 780 6,173 6, 168 7,044! 6,661 6,045 | 5,646 51,900 | 107, 762 | 72, 587 
Fruits, edible nuts, and vegetables | 
thous, of dol 14, 705 21, 609 16, 798 16, 762 14, 471 3, 359 17, 093 14, 455 16,531 | 18,052 80,604 | 221,561 | 199, 257 
. fthous. of Ib 206,610 | 337,917 278,975 | 220, 133 222, 473 22, 783 211,665 | 254,982 | 244,659 | 266,108 |1,807,812 | 2,774,112 | 2, 923, 861 
Coffer \thous. of dol 105, 684 85, 764 71, 555 57, 430 56, 038 58, 542 55, 294 65,992 | 65,812 77,582 | 140, 784 697, 679 | 795, 502 
: {thous. of Ib 132, 176 4133, 911 408, 718 678, 760 770, 445 730, 980 741, 303 544, 188 557,218 | 444,959 16,091,800 | 6,402,398 7, 457, 195 
Cane sugar ithous. of dol 6, $27 21, 003 19,842 32, 659 38, 186 36, 525 37, 683 27, 741 29, 276 23,758 | 151,524 313, 059 372, 147 
? oe {thous. of Ib 152,171 196, 302 151, 602 128, 074 114, 727 103, 459 111, 057 102, 189 105, 919 150,421 }1, 115,724 | 1, 646, 482 1, 479, 668 
Crude rubb ithous. of dol 22, 631 37, 862 27, 669 22, 580 19, 198 16, 649 17, 171 15, 165 15, 892 22,339 | 178,596 | 309, 137 240, 312 
Vegetable oil 1 A [thous. of Ib.24 93,972 | 160,379 | 95,432 | 75, 984 82,785 | 74,124 | 89,120 | 118,436 | 116,784 | 116,683 n.a. | 1,159,052 | 1,056, 561 
nn ane oO {thous of dol 13, 389 29, 946 17, 995 13, 571 11, 605 9, 902 11, 709 15, 436 17,719 15, 479 n. a. 234, 623 157, 720 
Tobacco unmanu-fthous. of lb 4, 758 6, 035 7, 209 6,713 8, 218 6, 606 9, OSS 7, 483 7, 261 6, 903 70, 212 84, 342 
factured \thous. of dol 3, S86 5, 246 6, 205 5, 333 6, 853 5, 795 7, 742 6, 407 6, 323 | 5, 759 32, 616 77, 590 
Wool, unmanufac-fthous. of Ib. 35, 864 25, 677 27, 318 25, O18 19, 407 15, 415 23, 192 24, 406 29,745 | 29,190 155, 196 482, 015 
tured (thous. of dol 26, 053 18, 531 21, 307 21, 820 15, 605 11, 671 20, 734 22, 553 22, 472 | 22, 138 57, 408 307, 673 
+ sik fthous. of Ib 95 575 978 1, 183 ] 14 25 48 | 37 54, 792 5, 658 
Raw si \thous. of dol 251 1, 536 2, 512 3, 116 4 38 71 135 | 100 99, 252 15, 406 
Nonagricultur il imports, total } 
thous. of dol 322, 770 390, 243 326, 644 316, 408 206, 179 253, 871 287, 753 289, 354 319, 879 321, 464 }1, 201,671 | 3, 941, 658 3, 700, 630 
Fish, including shellfish do 9, 500 10, 424 9, 742 8, 557 9, 157 9, 511 9, 145 9, 877 10, 483 10, 485 30, 864 | 111, 033 112, 447 
Undressed furs do 7, 427 11, 666 6, 442 6, 693 7, 758 8, 611 7, 454 10, 072 12,913 4,195 65, 100 | 159, 023 103, 031 
lane {thous. of Ib 51, 248 18,414 44,039 39, 960 28, 915 20, 121 37, 842 37, 598 34, 540 39, 980 573, 132 505, 733 446, 683 
Burlap \thous. of dol 10,319 12, 495 11, 525 10, 600 6, 362 4, 293 7, 878 8, 357 8, 199 | 7, 988 34,968 | 131,313 103, 137 
Paper and paper materi ils do 60, 961 63, 773 54, GOS 56, 005 55, 991 41, 300 55, 996 48, 406 57, 582 61, 210 221, 100 | 753, 509 665, 546 
Petroleum and products do 18, 576 $3, 90S 44, 004 36, 820 37, 473 36, 490 35, 546 38, 191 46, 281 43, 429 41, 544 415, 669 477, 784 
Diamonds, gems, cut, not set do S S19 3, 542 2, 095 2,727 3, 342 3, 506 4, O89 5, 678 4, 640 3, 798 23, 196 56, 245 41, 428 
Nonferrous ores and metals, in 
cluding ferro-alloys. thous, of dol 9, S46 7, 898 82,572 76, 186 71, 348 45, 282 64, 256 57, 106 63, 487 62, 036 178, 020 778, 201 836, 268 
C = fthous. of Ib 118, 235 104, 445 46, 65S 118, 320 93, 140 67, 658 90, 744 76, 354 74, 462 83, 573 411, 324 976, 793 1, 138, 041 
opps ithous. of dol 19, 213 22, 804 23, 313 26, 120 17, 763 11, 007 15, 196 13, 179 13, 024 14,377 40, 104 203, 042 224, 299 
Pit fthous. of Ib 10, 546 25, 324 10, 224 11, 130 13, 791 12, 383 19, 637 21, 821 27, 904 20, 166 159, 912 | 194, 182 220, 801 
. {thous. of dol 8, 691 24, 706 9, 591 11, 007 13, 495 11, 685 18, 892 21, 370 26, 707 17, 850 74, 940 175, 493 211, 872 
Chemicals and related product 
thous. of dol 9, 208 9, 519 8, 136 9, 642 8, 310 5, 160 7, 800 8, 524 8, 530 8, 586 86,856 | 111,442 106, 764 
Includes Canal Zone ® Private relief shipments of food products are included in the agricultural export 
Phis total includes Iceland, Ireland (Fire), and Trieste, in addition to the countries totals reported here. In reports previous to August 1949 all private relief was classified 
shown us nonagricultural 
Includes Tri ’ Data for 1936-38 and 1948 have been adjusted in accordance with the 1949 commodity 
‘This total includes Albania, Bulgaria, Estonia, Hungary, Latvia, Lithuania, and classifications. 
Rumania, in addition to the countries shown > Beginning May 1949, data excludes ‘‘Special Category”’ exports not shown separately 
' S$ Arabian Peninsula States, including Kuwait, Saudi Arabia, and Arabian Peninsula in the interest of national safety. 
States, n. Not strictly comparable with data for later years. 
The figure for India includes Pakistan and Burma Excludes “Special Category” exports beginning July 1949. 
’ The figure for Japan includes Korea and Formosa Unadjusted; not strictly comparable with data for later years. 


‘Includes Tangic 
Includes Cameroon, French Equatorial Africa 
1936-38 also French Somaliland 
Includes Anglo-Egyptian Sudan 
Includes Gold Coast, Nigeria, and other British West 
? This total includes Austria, 
tion to the hown 
Chis total includes Alban 
and Danzig, and Rumania, in additi 
‘Includes a small amount of trade with 


Exports of United States or domestic 


ind 


countries 
i, Bulgaria, 

| m to the countris 
“Other 


merchandise 


Denmark, Leeland, Irelanc 


Estonia, Hungary, Latvia, Lithuania, Poland 


Imports for consumption 

French West Africa: and in 
In pleces 

‘ Oil equivalent. 

Africa Clean content pounds 

1 (Eire 


ind Trieste, in addi- 


items of copper manufactures 


Not available. 


Includes a few nonagricultur: 


al items; quantity excludes a few small items not reported 


Quantity figures include crude and semimanufactured copper; value also covers smal 


’ Includes tin in the form of bars, blocks, pigs, ete., and tin content of ores. 
hown n. a 


outhern and southeastern Asia.”’ *Includes Ireland (Eire) for statistical purposes. 





FOREST PRODUCTS 
Constitute a Billion-Dollar 
Import Trade 

(Continued from p. 3) 


ports of forest products has been a most 
important factor in our balance of trade, 
and could be an even greater factor, 
because it plainly has not reached its 
full potentialities. 

If forest products were available from 
foreign countries in greater supply, at 
reasonable cost, it is probable that 
United States consumption would sub- 
stantially increase 


Question of Availability 


FOR IMPORT TRADE TO PROSPER, 
two main conditions must exist—con- 
sumer demand and availability. We can 
assume that consumer demand exists, 
but not always are foreign products 
readily available, dependable in supply, 
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of suitable quality, reasonable in cost, 
and free from Government restrictions. 
For those forest products which make 
up the bulk of our billion-dollar import 
trade these obstacles have not existed in 
any serious degree. But these factors 
that can be eliminated only at the for- 
eign side do exist for a number of other 
forest products, and when they are 
removed or overcome we can expect the 
trading importance of these products to 
be augmented. 

Foreign tropical woods illustrate ad- 
mirably the possibilities of development 
as the factors now retarding trade are 
removed. To develop this point we need 
to recall first of all that most of the 
consumers who create the demand that 
fosters a profitable import trade have 
an inherent liking for wood—an affec- 
tion for wood that will not be denied 
except by lack of availability at reason- 
able cost. Wood appeals to most persons 
because of its attractive natural colors, 
figure, and “warmth.’’ The wood-pan- 


eled living room, hardwood flooring, the 
figured table or chest, are only a few 
examples of prized possessions. More 
people, more United States consumers, 
would like more of these things if they 
could be had, at reduced cost. Cost 
can be reduced at a gradual rate in 
pace with increased productiveness and 
mounting trade. Both those elements 
must develop together—demand stimu- 
lating trade and trade stimulating de- 
mand, with the whole process working 
toward increased availabilities and re- 
duced costs. 


Tropical Hardwoods: The Op- 
portunity and the Challenge 


TROPICAL HARDWOODS, which lie in 
a broad belt along the earth, bounded 
roughly by the Tropic of Cancer on the 
North and the Tropic of Capricorn on 
the South, constitute an immense poten- 
tial source of wealth. Here are some of 


(Continued on p. 41) 












Ceramics Plant Wanted 
For Assam, India 


The Government of Assam, India, desires 
that private industrialists undertake the 
establishment of a factory in the Ledo area 
to produce roofing tiles, bricks, pipes, and 
floor tiles. It was originally intended to es- 
tablish such a factory as a State concern, 
but financial problems have made this im- 
possible. 

The Government is prepared to assist the 
venture by supplying full information and 
the advice of a ceramic expert. 

Interested parties should correspond di- 
rectly with the Director of Cottage Indus- 
tries, Assam, India. 


Greece Invites Bids 
To Supply Engines 


Sealed bids will be accepted until March 
15, 1950, by the Reconstruction Procurement 
Committee of the Greek Ministry of Agricul- 
ture covering the following equipment: 350 
gasoline-powered pumping units; 350 gaso- 
line power units, 4 hp.; 600 Diesel power 
units, 5 hp.; 700 Diesel power units, 8 hp.; 
250 Diesel power units, 11 hp. 

Specifications and bidding conditions are 
available on a loan basis from the Commer- 
cial Intelligence Branch, Department of 
Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 

Suppliers may bid either direct or through 
a representative or special authorized agent 
in Greece. 

Bids should be addressed to the Ministry 
of Agriculture, 12 Philhellinon Street, First 
Floor, office of Mr. Athanassopoulos, Athens, 
Greece. 


Rail Materials To Be 
Purchased by Pakistan 


The Pakistan Government will accept until 
4:30 p. m., March 20, 1950, bids covering the 
supply of rails, fish plates, and fish bolts. 

Specifications and bidding conditions may 
be obtained on a loan basis from the Commer- 
cial Intelligence Branch, Department of Com- 
merce, Washington 25, D. C. 

Bids should be addressed to the Director 
General, Department of Supply and Develop- 
ment, Frere Road, Karachi, Pakistan. 


Floating Pumping Stations 
To Irrigate Nile Islands 


Bids are invited by the Mechanical and 
Electrical Department of the Egyptian Min- 
istry of Public Works, Cairo, Egypt, covering 
the supply and erection of floating pumping 
stations to be used for lifting Nile water for 
irrigating various islands in the Asswan 
Province, Upper Exzypt. 
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Se Wor TRADE LEADS 


Prepared in the Commercial Intelligence 


The contract comprises supply and con- 
struction of eight floating pumping stations 
each consisting of two Diesel pumping sets 
installed on one barge, and six delivery pipe 


Branch, Office of International Trade 


lines. The engines should be either of the 
four-stroke or the two-stroke, vertical, colq 
starting, solid injection Diesel type, prefer- 
ably operated on heavy Diesel fuel oil. How. 








Editor’s Note 


The firms and individuals listed herewith have recently expressed their interest in 
buying or selling in the United States, or in the representation of United States 
firms. Most of these trade opportunities have been reported by American Foreign 
Service officers abroad, following requests by local firms for assistance in locating 
American trade contracts. Interested United States firms should correspond directly 
with the firms listed concerning any projected business arrangements Additional 
information concerning these trade opportunities, including samples, specifications 
or other descriptive material, where these are available, may be obtained from the 
Commercial Intelligence Branch 

While every effort is made to include only firms or individuals of good repute, the 
Department of Commerce cannot assume any responsibility for any transactions 
undertaken with these firms. The usual precautions should be taken in all cases, 
and all transactions are subject to prevailing export and import controls in this 
country and abroad. Since all trade with occupied areas is subject to regulations 
and controls currently prevailing in this country and in those areas, interested 
United States firms should by all means acquaint themselves with these conditions 
before entering into correspondence with these firms. Detailed information on 
trading conditions in the occupied areas is available from the Department's Office of 
International Trade 

World Trade Directory Reports are available to qualified United States firms on the 
firms listed herein, with the exception of those in occupied areas, and may be 
obtained upon request from the Commercial Intelligence Branch of the Department 
of Commerce, or through its Field Offices, for $1 each 


Index, by Commodities 
{Numbers Shown Here Refer to Numbered Items in Subsequent Classified Sections] 


Art Products: 31. Leather and Leather Products: 16 
Artists’ Materials: 26, 34 Liquid Gold and Colors: 34 
Automotive Equipment, Accessories, and Machinery 
Parts: 23, 56. Agricultural—23, 52 
Bamboo and Bamboo Products: 23, 25, 26. 
30. 38, 40, 44, 53, 56, 58, 59, 60, 62 
Belting: 50 Main Springs: 24 
Beverages: 7 Marine Products: 22 


Cameras: 23 Metals and Metal Products: 17, 23, 24 
Chemicals: 61 42, 48 
China-, Enamel- and Porcelainware: 22, Minerals and Ores: 62 

23. Musical Instruments: 22 


Clocks, Watches, and Movements: 12, 29. Optical Goods: 22, 25 
Clothing and Accessories; 14, 23, 39, 55. Paper: 25 
Construction Materials: 21 Pipes and Fittings (Plastic): 47 
Cutlery: 16 Railway Equipment: 56 
Drugs and Pharmaceuticals: 61 Rubber Goods: 8, 9, 50 
Dyeing Processes: 55 Seeds: 2 
Electrical Equipment, Appliances and Shell Scraps: 43 
Supplies: 3, 4, 15, 49, 57 Sponges: 18 
Foodstuffs: 1, 2, 6, 20, 21, 23, 27, 28, 41, Sporting Goods: 13, 23 
45, 51. Stationers’ Items: 11 
Glass and Glass Products: 5, 22, 31, 34 Textiles: 19, 21, 22, 23, 25, 26, 39, 54, 55 
Golf-Club Materials: 48 Tile, Brick, and Refractories: 46, 62 
Hardware: 23 Toilet Articles: 10 
Household Goods: 3, 4, 23, 26 Toys: 23 
Jewelers’ Items: 23, 31. Wire Products: 22, 23 
Laces and Embroideries: 23, 25 Wooden Articles: 48 
Lacquers: 25. 


Industrial—15, 21, 23, 32, 33, 35, 36, 37, 
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ever, bidders may offer engines operating on 
solar oil. In awarding the contract, the 
Mechanical and Electrical Department will 
take into consideration the cost of fuel oil. 

The dead line for receipt of bids in Cairo 
is June 1, 1950. 

Copies of bidding conditions and specifi- 
cations may be obtained through the Egyp- 
tian Embassy, 2310 Decatur Place NW., 
Washington, D. C. 


Wanted: Quotations on 
Cold-Storage Locker Plant 


American manufacturers are invited to 
furnish to the Office of Economic Affairs, High 
Commissioner for Germany, detailed informa- 
including availability, specifica- 
shipping time, covering a small 
cold-storage locker plant. The 


tion, cost, 
tions, and 


complete 


plant should be adequate to serve 50 to 75 
families and should include quick-freeze 
facilities as well as cold-storage lockers. {t 
will be used under normal operating condi- 
tions in a German community, but also will 
serve as a model for demonstration purposes. 

Quotations, including descriptive litera- 
ture, may be addressed to S. L. Williams, 
Chief, Agricultural Production Branch, Food 
and Agriculture Division, Office of Economic 
Affairs, HICOG, APO 757 United States Army. 


Products Exportable 
From Lebanon 


The Government of Lebanon has an- 
nounced the availability for export during 
1950 of certain agricultural and industrial 
products. These commodities are listed be- 
low: 


Quantity (in tons, un- 





Vinegar i} 
Halawa sweet 


Hosiery 
Cottor 
Cottor ; 


Inquiries for further information regard- 
ing the availability of these products should 
be addressed to Said Fawaz, Director General 
of National Economy, Beirut, Lebanon 


Bids Invited To Construct 
Oil Pipe Line in Colombia 


The Antioquia Railroad, in Colombia, is 
Inviting bids for construction of an oil pipe 
line to be installed between Puerto Berrio 
and Medellin. a distance of about 180 kilome- 
ters (approximately 113 miles). Preference 
is for 5- and 6-inch pipes and pumps, The 
bidding period reportedly will close within 
4 or 5 weeks. 

Firms specializing in this type of work and 
interested in making offers should submit 
bids to Dr. Nicolas Bernal B., Superin- 
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otherwise speci 
Period of export 
000 April and May 
000 June through August. 
100) Throughout the year 
5, 000 July through December 
, 000 July through September. 
100) November through January. 
000 June through December 
5, 400 August through January 
TW) November through January 
000 July and August 
000 June through August 
700 July through September 
O00 July through December. 
, 200 October through March. 
000 November through March. 
3, 000 Throughout the year 
900 June through August. 
» 000 July through October 
1, O00 July through March, 
700 July and August 
100 May through July. 
TAO July through October 
000 June through September 
600 August through December 
AO Throughout the year 
500 September and October 
100) Throughout the year 
2 OOO November and December 
000 Throughout the year. 
000 Beginning in July. 
OOO liters rhroughout the year 
2) Do 
500 Do 
sO Do 
(0) pairs Do. 
5, OOO kilogram Do. 
OOO meters Do 
FOO Do 
000 pairs Do 
), OOO gross Do 
su) Do 
000 pairs Do. 
TOO Do 
2. O00 Do 
O00 Do 
2. OOO Do. 
mw Do. 
O00 piece Do, 
An) Do. 
TOO Do 
500) Do 
500 Do 
100 Do 
100 Do 
AO) Io. 
200 Do. 
O00 dozen Do. 
000 Do 
OO Do, 


tendente General, Ferrocarril de Antioquia, 
Medellin, Colombia. Any additional infor- 
mation desired may be obtained from the 
Ferrocarril de Antioquia. 


Greece in Market for 
Telephone Equipment 


The Reconstruction Procurement Commit- 
tee of the Greek Ministry of Posts, Telegraph, 
and Telephone (P. T. T.) has issued an inter- 
national call for bids covering the supply of 
telecommunications equipment and ma- 
terials. Bids will be received until April 15, 
1950, and may be submitted direct by the 
supplier or through his representative or 
special authorized agent in Greece. 

Specifications and bidding conditions are 
available on a loan basis from the Commer- 


cial Intelligence Branch, Department of 
Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. Complete 
information also may be obtained from the 
Hellenic Telecommunciations Co., O. T. E., 15 
Churchill Street, Athens, Greece. 

Bids should be directed to the Reconstruc- 
tion Procurement Committee, Ministry of 
P. T. T., Government of Greece, 4 Argentine 
Street (former 4 Voulis Street), Athens, 
Greece. 

It is understood that orders for equipment 
totaling $4,700,000 will be placed during this 
year. The present call for bids covers ap- 
proximately one-half of this amount. Bids 
for the remainder will be invited at a later 
date. 


Dead Line for Hotel 


Plans Postponed 


The Department of Commerce has been 
informed that the March 31, 1950, dead line 
for the submission of plans covering con- 
struction of baths, hotel, and casino at Hel- 
wan, Egypt, has been postponed, and that 
a new dead line will be specified at a later 
date. 

Details concerning this project were an- 
nounced in the FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY, 
February 20, 1950. 


Melbourne City Official 
Plans Study Tour 


Leonard T. Frazer, Deputy City Engineer 
of Melbourne, Australia, is visiting the United 
States for the purpose of studying road con- 
struction and maintenance, city cleaning, 
refuse disposal, town planning, traffic control 
and engineering, car parking, and general 
municipal engineering. 

Mr. Frazer was scheduled to arrive in San 
Francisco on February 16 and remain for 4 
months, during which time he plans to visit 
Los Angeles, Detroit, New York, St. Paul, St. 
Louis, Philadelphia, Milwaukee, Pittsburgh, 
Baltimore, and Chicago. He may be con- 
tacted through the Australian Embassy, 3117 
Woodlawn Drive NW., Washington, D. C. 


Import Opportunities 


1. Belgium—Marcel Verhaert (grower, ex- 
port merchant), 33, Van Gervenstraat, 
Beveren-Waas, is interested in exporting and 
seeks agent for silverskin onions and gher- 
kins. Price list obtainable from Commercial 
Intelligence Branch, Department of Com- 
merce, Washington 25, D. C. 

2. Canada—Ellison Milling & Elevator Co., 
Ltd. (importer of corn and meal, exporter of 
flour and seed), Lethbridge, Alberta, wishes 
to export mustard seed for grinding and 
processing purposes. 

3. Denmark—AMBI A/S (manufacturer), 
60 Ryesgade, Copenhagen , wishes to export 
and seeks agent for light-weight portable 
tank vacuum cleaners, made of light metal 
and plastic. Firm would appreciate infor- 
mation regarding current intensities and any 
other instructions that buyer might find ap- 
propriate. Illustrated leaflet available on a 
loan basis from Commercial Intelligence 
Branch, Department of Commerce, Washing- 
ton 25, D. C. 

4. Denmark—P. J. Hvyrup (manufactur- 
er), 66 Dronningensgade, Copenhagen, wishes 
to export and seeks agent for first-quality 
antique lamps of vitreous china, in various 
old-style models. Also, patented pleated 
lamp shades in attractive pastel colors; when 
wrapped this special shade requires very little 
space. Firm has no previous experience in 
shipping to the United States and would 
appreciate any information that buyer might 
find appropriate. Further information and 
leaflets available on a loan basis from Com- 
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mercial Intelligence Branch, Department of 
Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 

5. Denmark—Peter Suurballe (export mer- 
chant), Reventlowsgade 18, Copenhagen, of- 
fers to export and seeks agent for unlimited 
quantities of Czechoslovakian and Polish 
glassware, such as tumblers, wine services, 
and pressed glassware. Firm states it offers 
various types of glassware of very high qual- 
ity at lowest prices. 

6. Denmark—Ultramare A/S (export mer- 
chant), C. F. Richsvej 109, Copenhagen F, 
wishes to export and seeks agent for Danish 
milk albumen powder (“Lact Albumin”). 
Analysis: 78 per cent pure milk albumen (N. 
xX 6.37); 7.7 percent ash; 14 percent water. 
Acid No.: p.H.7. Firm states that powder, 
when dissolved in cold water (125 gr. per 
liter), is immediately ready for use, more or 
less in the same fashion as natural eggs. 
This product is used on a large scale by 
Scandinavian bakers and offers a consider- 
able saving. 

7. England—Adams & Sons, Ltd (exporter), 
29 John Street, Bedford Row, London, W. C. 
1, offers to export large quantities of port, 
sherry, French wines, Barbados rum and 
cognac in all grades. Catalog and price list 
available on a loan basis from Commercial 
Intelligence Branch, Department of Com- 
merce, Washington 25, D. C. 

8. England—J. Allen Rubber Co., Ltd. 
(manufacturer), Corinth House, Bath Road, 
Cheltenham, Glos., wishes to export and 
seeks agent for rubber goods, such as nipples 
and soothers for infants, rubber gloves, beach 
and nursery balls, inflatable toy animals. 
Further information and leaflets are avail- 
able on a loan basis from Commercial In- 
telligence Branch, Department of Commerce, 
Washington 25, D. C. 

9. England—Caton, Ltd. (manufacturer), 
70 St. Thomas Street, London, S. E. 1, wishes 
to export high-quality rubber products for 
stationery, hardware, and aeromodel trades. 
Catalog including price list available on a 
loan basis from Commercial Intelligence 
Branch, Department of Commerce, Washing- 
ton 25, D. C. 

10. England—Evans Components Co., Ltd. 
(manufacturer), “Paragon Works,” 37 
Hockley Hill, Birmingham 18, wishes to ex- 
port high-quality powder compacts, 30 gross 
monthly. MIlustrated catalog and price list 
available on a loan basis from Commercial 
Intelligence Branch, Department of Com- 
merce, Washington 25, D. C. 

11. England—Miles Bros. (manufacturer), 
356 Ivydale Road, London, S. E. 15, wishes to 
export and seeKs representative for high- 
quality greeting cards and calendars, using 
actual photographic prints of British hunt 
scenes, horses, and country scenes. Quantity: 
5,000 cards and calendars each month. 

12. France—Frédéric L’Epee et Cie. S. A. 
R. L. (manufacturer, wholesaler), Sainte- 
Suzanne (Doubs), offers to export 50,000 to 
100,000 watch movements annually. Firm is 
interested in outright sales, also in obtain- 
ing a selling agent. 

13. France—M. S. Policar (manufacturer, 
importer, exporter, agent), 48-50 Passage du 
Caire, Paris, wishes to export nylon fishing 
lines (“BELL” Brand) in 5-, 50-, 75-, and 
100-meter spools. 

14. France—Henriette Ziegler (“Nos Pet- 
its’), (dressmaker, wholesaler, and exporter), 
16, Rue Porte-Basse, Bordeaux, is interested 
in direct sales, also in obtaining an agent for 

children’s and infants’ ready-made “de luze”’ 
clothing, such as cloaks, dresses, play suits, 
rompers, and creepers. Firm would appre- 
ciate receiving instructions and suggestions 
(styles preferred, etc.) from potential Ameri- 
can importers. Samples, photographs, and 
drawings of clothing will be furnished by 
French firm. One set of photographs only is 
available on a loan basis from Commercial 
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Intelligence Branch, Department. of Com- 
merce, Washington 25, D. C. 

15. Germany — EGRA-Kondensatorenfab- 
rik, Inh. Egon Graf, Ehningen, Krs. Boblin- 
gen-Wirttemberg, offers to export all types 
of electrical condensers, direct current con- 
verters, and high-voltage test equipment. 

16. Germany—Reinhold O. Kerner (export 
merchant), 18-28, Grosser Burstah, Hamburg, 
wishes to export and seeks agent for all kinds 
and grades of ceramics; high-grade leather 
novelties, such as brief cases, handbags, wal- 
lets, and billfolds; all kinds of high-grade 
Solingen Knives and scissors. Firm will fur- 
nish samples for inspection purposes. 

17. Gold Coast—Frary Industries (Gold 
Coast), Ltd. (engineers, wrecking, and barge 
builders), Customs Road, Sekondi, offers to 
sell 250,000 tons of high-grade scrap metal, 
obtained from old mines and railways. Firm 
states it has 50,000 tons of small smelter 
scrap ready for immediate shipment. It is 
interested in building an oxygen plant which 
will be purchased in the United States from 
the proceeds of the scrap, if sold. 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared. 

18. Greece—Touliatos Co., Ltd. (exporters), 
P. O. Box 60, Athens, wishes to export all 
kinds of sponges, raw or fully prepared, un- 
bleached and bleached, such as Honeycombs 
(wools), silks (Turkish caps or toilet), ele- 
phant ears, and Zimoccas of Greek and Afri- 
can origin. 

19. India—Bakhshi Ram & Co. (import and 
export merchants), Ahmed Building, 129, 
Modi Street (G. P. O. Box No. 701), Fort, 
Bombay 1, offers to export Indian grey tez- 
tiles and yarns. 

20. India—India Trades Corp. (importer, 
exporter, wholesaler), 4, Lyons Range, Cal- 
cutta 1, desires to export tea to the United 
States. 

21. Japan—Import Export Development 
Co. (importers, exporters), P. O. Box No. 508, 
Kobe, offers to export tertiles, building ma- 
terials, machinery, and foodstuffs. 

22. Japan—The Kokusai Tsusho Corp 
(The International Trade & Industry Corp.), 
(exporters and importers), No. 1 Kojimachi- 
Sannencho, Chiyoda-ku, Tokyo, offers to ex- 
port all kinds of wire netting and woven 
screens, wire lath and fence netting, insect 
screens; porcelainware; glassware; optical in- 
struments; textiles; musical instruments; 
marine products. 

23. Japan—Konwal Trading Co., Mitsu- 
bishi Naka 4/3, 6, Marunouchi 3-chome, Chi- 
yoda-ku, Tokyo, wishes to export all kinds of 
tertiles, clothing, laces and embroideries, 
metals; agricultural and textile machinery 
sewing machines; hardware; chinaware and 
enamelware; glassware; fancy jewelry; bam- 
boo and bamboo products; cameras; toys; 
fishing hooks and lines; cigarette cases and 
lighters; bicycles and _ accessories wire 
brushes and canned goods 

24. Japan—Rangi Springs Works, Inc 
(manufacturer), 2-chome 12, Kajicho, Kan- 
da, Chiyoda-ku, Tokyo, offers to export all 
kinds of main springs for use in clocks, 
phonographs, meters, telephone and mag- 
nets, toys, and droppers for automatic looms 

25. Japan—Takayama Trading Co. (ex- 
porters and importers), Shokei Bldg. 2-8, 
Edobashi, Nihonbashi, Chuoku, Tokyo, 
wishes to export silks and rayons, linen em- 
broideries, spectacle rims, lacquers, agate, 
bamboo wares, and paper. 

26. Japan—Yumoto & Co., 26 Kanda-Oga- 
wamachi-Sanchome, Tokyo, wishes to export 
split bamboo fishing rods; pedaline braids 
habutae silk; linen fabrics; sewing machines 
and parts; and artists’ materials such as 
brushes, canvas, modeling tools. 

27. Lebanon—Fouad Alouf (importer of 
machinery, exporter of agricultural prod- 
ucts), Weygand Street, Trad Building, P. O 
Box 1138, Beirut, wishes to export onions. 





28. Libya—The _ Tripolitania Enterprises 
Co., 9 Corso Balbo, Tripoli, is offering boxes 
of Hadray dates, reportedly second in quality 
only to Deglet Nour dates. Information on 
weights and prices available from Commer. 
cial Intelligence Branch, Department of 
Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 

World Trade Directory Report being 
pared. 

29. Netherlands—D. A. Woudstra (whole. 
saler), Westerparkstraat 6, Leeuwarden, 
wishes to export and seeks agent for antique 
Frisian wall clocks, hand-made prior to 1839. 
Inspection at buyer's expense by antiquita. 
rian to be appointed through the Nether. 
lands Chamber of Commerce at Leeuwarden 
Photograph available on a loan basis from 
Commercial Inteligence Branch, Department 
of Commerce, Washington 25, D. C 

30. Philippines—H. K. Williams, Jr. (man. 
ufacturer), Masinloc, Zambales, offers to ex. 
port 50,000 bamboo frame kites each month, 
Specifications: standard size 24’ x 24’’, also 
available in other sizes. Samples on request 
from firm. Firm also seeks an agent in the 
United States. 

World Trade Directory Report being pre. 
pared. 

31. Scotland—City Glass Co., Ltd. (manu- 
facturer and exporter; sellers of porcelain 
antiques and jewelry), 44 Chambers Street. 
Edinburgh, wishes to export first-class leaded 
and sand glass windows; bevelled glass mir- 
rors, framed and unframed; vitrofler glass 
(pliable) antiques, and ‘‘Scottish” jewelry 
Firm is also interested in obtaining agents in 
New York City, Chicago, and San Francisco 


pre- 


Export Opportunities 


32. Belgium-—-MARPECO—Marcel Peers & 
Co., Ltd. (importing distributor), 1, rue du 
Pinson, Brussels, seeks purchase quotations 
for a modern dairy capable of processing 20 
tons of milk per day, for shipment to Iran 

33. Canada—Canada Packers, Ltd. (man- 
ufacturer), 2266 St. Clair Avenue West, 
Toronto, Ontario, wishes purchase quota- 
tions for machinery for 
surgical catgut 


manufacturing 
Mechanical apparatus re- 
quired for splitting, spinning, and polishing 
raw catgut from lamb casings. Length to be 
cut and produced, 15 feet. The machinery 
required is to be power-driven where 
possible 

34. Chile—Antonio Agudo & Cia., Ltda 
(importers, manufacturer's’ distributors), 
Calle Agustinas 1070, Office 309, Santiago, 
seeks quotations for liquid gold and colors 
and decalcomanias for decorating glass 
goods under hot pressure; gla novelties 
such as ash trays and paper cutters; and 
decorating brushes 

35. Colombia—Walutta & Cia. (Industria 
las Tres Estrellas), (manufacturers of plastic 


combs, coat hangers, toothbrushes, and other 


plastic items), Carrera 8a, No. 29-14, Cali, 
wishes purchase quotations for molds or dies 
and associated equipment for manufac turing 
plastic dice and dominoe 

Current World Trade Directory Report 
being prepared 

36. Egypt—George Angelidis (importer, ex- 
porter), 22 Kasr el Nil St., Cairo, seeks 
quotations for complete machinery for the 
extraction of essential oils from flowers, 
particularly jasmin, geraniums, and tube- 
roses Machinery should be capable of 
handling crop of 50 to 100 acres grown with 
the above flowers. Mr. Angelidis wishes to 
contact an American firm which would be 
interested in entering into a partnership 
with him for the operation of a plant for 
the extraction of essential oils from flowers 
grown in Egypt The American concern 
would supply the machinery and undertake 
the sale of the essential oils on the United 
States markets 


Foreign Commerce Weekly 
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37. France- Société Béarnaise pour la 
Recherche & L’Exploitation de la Potasse et 
du Pétrole (manufacturer, public works 
contractors, potential importer), 14, Rue des 
Grandes-Ecoles, Poitiers, Vienne, urgeritly 
requests quotations for earth boring and 
drilling machinery, for petroleum fields. 
Firm desires deep-hole machinery which may 
be utilized for sinking wells to a depth of 
9,000 to 2,500 meters (6,500 to 8,200 feet). 
Excellent quality machinery, of the rotary 
type, is desired. Firm is specialized in ex- 
ploratory and test boring works in petroleum 
and potassium fields. It has at present an 
order to make borings in petroleum fields in 
Deux-Sevres, France, but does not possess 
the necessary equipment for deep-hole 
boring. 

38. French West Africa—Société Anonyme 
“Blanchisserie du Cygne” (dry-cleaning, 
washing, and dyeing establishment), Route 
de Hann, Dakar, Sénégal, seeks purchase 
quotations for dry-cleaning equipment. 
Firm desires to modernize its plant by pur- 
chasing modern American dry-cleaning 
equipment, particularly equipment for dry 
cleaning mattresses and rugs. Catalogs and 
price lists are requested. 

39. Germany—Reinhold O. Kerner (im- 
porting distributor), 18-28 Grosser Burstah, 
Hamburg, seeks purchase quotations for 
good- and better-qualities of socks and 
stockings (nylon, woolen, cotton); grey cot- 
ton sheeting; and shirtings. 

(To correct Export Trade Opportunity No. 
41, FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY, February 27, 
1950.) 

40. Italy—-Marri, Mario, S. A. (manufac- 
turer of machine tools and tools), Via 
Anguissola, 36, Milan, wishes purchase quo- 
tations for 10 popcorn machines. 

41. Japan—Shigeo Hayasimoto, No. 52, 
Gokenyashiki, Himeji City, Hyogo-Prefec- 
ture, seeks quotations from wholesale mer- 
chants dealing in Brazilian coffee beans. 

42. Japan—Kinjo Kogyo Kabushiki Kaisha 
(Kinjo Veneer Mfg. Co., Ltd.), (manufac- 
turers and exporters of tea chests), No. 1, 
Nakagawa-Honmachi 5-chome, Minatoku, 
Nagoya, seeks quotations for the following 
tin plate: quality: seconds, wasters and 
scrap; size: 0.242 m/m x 20’ x 2’’, and 
0.242 m/m x 24"’ x 24%4"’. 

43. Japan—Nosawa & Co., Ltd. Kobe 
Branch, No. 3-4 Buildings, Textile Center, 
Kitanagasa-dori, 5-chome, IkKuta-ku (P. O. 
Box No. 361), Kobe, seeks purchase quota- 
tions for shell scraps for making shell 
buttons 

44. Japan—Ozaki Yoshiten, Ltd. (import- 
ers, exporters, paper merchants), Central 
P. O. Box 368, Tokyo, seeks quotations for 
machinery for making cardboard bores and 
corrugated paperboard bozes. 

45. Japan—-The Shimano Trading Co., Ltd 
(importers, exporters of pearls), 16 Bakuro- 
machi Yonchome, Osaka, seeks purchase 
quotations for pearl essence, and powdered 
coffee 

46. Mexico—Jose I. Villarreal e Hijos (im- 
porter, wholesaler, and retailer of tiles), Riva 
Palacio 102 Ote., Monterrey, N. L., wishes 
purchase quotations for wall tile for bath- 
rooms, and ceramics for floors 

47. Norway—Eide & Hauge A/S (installs 
plumbing and sanitary equipment in build- 
ings and houses), 13 Kristian 4desgate, Oslo, 
seeks purchase quotations for plastic pipes 
and fittings to replace ordinary iron, steel, 
or concrete pipes for water and sewage in- 
stallations. Plastic pipes (water and sewage) , 
2’’ to 6’’ in diameter, and fittings for these 
pipes. Also, desires plastic pipes used to 
cover electric cables, pipes for collecting and 
leading away rain from building roofs. Firm 
desires to place initial order of 2,000 tons. 
If products are satisfactory additional orders 
will be placed. Firm requests American man- 
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ufacturers to furnish information regarding 
types and diameter of United States plastic 
pipes, strength (outward and inward pres- 
sure, shock, tension, etc.), temperature ex- 
pansion coefficient, temperature resistance, 
resistance to water, acids, bases and other 
chemicals, corrosion resistance and time 
resistance. 

48. Union of South Africa—International 
Machinery and Oil Co. (Pty), Ltd. (indent 
agents, importers, and wholesalers), P. O. 
Box 6262, Johannesburg, seeks purchase quo- 
tations for raw materials for making golf 
clubs, such as shafts for both woods and 
irons, celluloid ferrules and caps for woods 
and irons, stainless steel forgings for golf 
iron heads, sandpapered wood heads. 


Agency Opportunities 


49. Cyprus—Melcons Corp. (importing dis- 
tributors and manufacturers’ agents), 131- 
132 Ledra Street, Nicosia, wishes agency for 
electrical household appliances. Firm states 
that due to dollar restrictions, it is mostly 
interested in establishing contacts with 
United States firms having manufacturing 
branches in England, for the present. 

50. France—Société des Anciens Etablisse- 
ments Lavoine (manufacturer, agent, com- 
mission merchant), 6 Rue Saint Sauveur, 
Beaumont-le-Roger (Eure), wishes agency 
for transmission rubber belting, and endless 
“V" type rubber belting. Firm states that a 
fairly large volume of business may be en- 
visaged, particularly with regard to trans- 
mission rubber belting, since sales by the 
firm’s representatives cover France, the Saar, 
and Algeria. 

51. Germany—Heinrich A. Schulz (broker 
and sales agent), 2, Brook, Hamburg, desires 
agency for all grades of green coffee. Quanti- 
ties according to import licenses granted. 

52” Norway—Norsk Aktieselskap Alfa-Laval 
(importing distributor), 86 Waldemar Thra- 
nesgate, Oslo, is interested in acting as sole 
representative of an American manufacturer 
of tractors, standard wheel type for agricul- 
tural use, equipped with gasoline, kerosene, 
or Diesel motors, 8 to 40 horsepower. Firm 
desires to establish connections with manu- 
facturers at this time in order that it may 
act as representative of appropriate supplier 
at such time as import licenses may be 
granted for importation of agricultural trac- 
tors. It estimates that 50 tractor orders 
may be placed at that time. 

53. Thailand—Mechanical Equipment Co., 
Ltd. (importing distributor, manufacturer’s 
agent), P. O. Box 550, Bangkow, seeks agen- 
cies for Diesel or gasoline electric generating 
sets, 144 to 5 kw., 110 volt, 50 cycles, single- 
phase, direct-connected to air or water cooled 
gasoline, kerosene or Diesel engines of proper 
power. Also, Diesel and gasoline engines, air 
or water cooled %4 to 8h. p. 

54. Union of South Africa—Claude Karstel 
& Co. (manufacturers’ representatives) , 
“Corner House”, 84 Longmarket Street (P. O. 
Box 1657), Capetown, wishes to act as agent 
for United States tertile firms. 


Foreign Visitors 


55. Australia—Norman E. Sheppard, rep- 
resenting N. E. Sheppard & Co., Pty., Ltd. 
(manufacturer and wholesaler of millinery), 
335 Flinders Lane, Melbourne, is interested in 
investigating latest developments in the 
manufacture of millinery and teztiles, and 
in the dyeing of merchandise for the mil- 
linery trade. Scheduled to arrive February 
23, via San Francisco, for a visit of 6 weeks. 
U. S. address: % C. T. Hoyt, International 
Harvester Co., 180 North Michigan Avenue, 
Chicago 1, Ill. Itinerary: New York, San 
Francisco, Los Angeles, Chicago, Rochester 
(N. Y.), and Dallas. 


56. Brazil—Guilherme P. d’Orey, represent- 
tng Cia. Commercial e Maritima S. A. (im- 
porter, retailer, exporter, wholesaler, agent), 
Av. Rio Branco 47, 2° andar, Rio de Janeiro, is 
interested in obtaining new agencies for 
automobile and motorcycle accessories, in- 
dustrial machinery, machine-shop equip- 
ment, railway equipment, and sugar-refining 
equipment. Scheduled to arrive the latter 
part of March, via New York City, for a visit 
of 3 months. U. S. address: % Packard 
Motor Car Co., Inc., 1861 Broadway, New 
York, N. Y. Itinerary: New York, Washing- 
ton, Philadelphia, and Detroit. 

57. Ecuador—Robert Allen Reed, repre- 
senting Reed & Reed C. C. A. (importer, re- 
tailer, exporter, wholesaler, manufacturer, 
gent), Luque 107 and 113, Casilla 784, Guaya- 
quil, is interested in establishing agency con- 
nections for kerosene refrigerators. Sched- 
uled to arrive February 12, via Miami, for a 
visit of 14%, months. U.S. address: c/o Albert 
E. Reed, W.S. Tyler Co., 3618 Superior Avenue, 
Cleveland, Ohio. Itinerary: New Orleans, 
Cleveland, New York, Cincinnati, and Detroit. 

58. Israel—Aaron Weisberg, representing 
Phoenicia Glass Works, 2 Jaffa-Tel-Aviv 
Road, Tel-Aviv, and Koor Industries and 
Crafts Co., Ltd. (importer, exporter, manu- 
facturer), P. O. Box 563, Haifa, is interested 
in purchasing equipment for glass furnaces 
and electrical equipment for rolling mills. 
Scheduled to arrive February 20, via New 
York City, for a visit of 3 months. U. S. 
address: ° Palestine Purchasing Services, 
386 Fourth Avenue, New York, N. Y. Itin- 
erary: New York, Washington, Chicago, and 
Detroit. 

World Trade Directory Report on Phoenicia 
Glass Works being prepared. 

59. Netherlands—Jean Roell, representing 
J. Templeman (sales/indent agent), 44 
Oldenzaalschestraat, Enschede, is interested 
in buying raw cotton and textile machinery. 
Scheduled to arrive February 25, via New 
York City, for a visit of 14% months. U. S. 
address: %“% S. Y. West, 119 South Front 
Street, Memphis, Tenn. Itinerary: New York, 
Memphis, Dallas, and Houston. 

60. Netherlands — Arnoldus Werkhoven, 
representing A. P. Werkhoven & Zonen (im- 
porter, retailer, exporter, wholesaler, manu- 
facturer, commission merchant, agent), 43 
Noordermarkt, Amsterdam-Centrum, is in- 
terested in exporting to the United States 
machines for making hamburgers. Sched- 
uled to arrive March 17, via New York City, 
for a visit of 6 weeks. U.S. address: % J. 
Werkhoven, 24-16 Thirty-eighth Avenue, 
Long Island City, N. Y. 

61. Spain—Luiz Sanz Diaz Ulzurrun, repre- 
senting Laboratorios Ulzurrun, S. A. Espar- 
teros 11, Madrid, is interested in pharmaceu- 
tical and chemical products, and wishes to 
obtain technical information concerning new 
pharmaceutical and chemical products and 
antibiotics. Scheduled to arrive the latter 
part of February, via New York City, for a 
month’s visit. U.S. address: % Emilio Gon- 
zalez, 86 Wall Street, New York, N. Y. Itin- 
erary: New York, Washington, Indianapolis, 
and possibly Boston. 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared. 

62. Union of South Africa—Norman E. 
Dobbins, representing Vereeniging Brick & 
Tile Co. (importer, retailer, exporter, whole- 
saler, manufacturer), P. O. Box 117, Veree- 
niging, Transvaal, wishes to visit leading 
brick, tile, and refractory plants throughout 
eastern United States, and desires to interest 
American manufacturers in andalusite and 
Findling’s quartzite, reportedly available in 
large quantities in South Africa. Scheduled 
to arrive February 26, via New York City, for 
a visit of 3 months. U.S. address: % A. P. 
Green Firebrick Co., 1108 East Breckenridge 


(Continued on p. 43) 
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Canada 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


IMPORT DUTIES LOWERED ON CERTAIN 
FaRM-MACHINERY ATTACHMENTS 


As a result of a decision of the Canadian 
Tariff Board, import duties will be assessed 
at 10 percent under Canadian tariff item 427a 
(machinery and parts of iron and steel of a 
class or kind not made in Canada), instead 
of 25 percent under tariff item 446a (manu- 
factures of iron and steel), on Shoveloader 
attachments, namely, lifting cranes, logging 
forks, alternative material buckets and com- 
bination coal and snow buckets, bulldozer 
blades and ballast boxes; and attachments 
of the Profit System, namely, angle dozers, 
fork lifts, crane attachments, wide buckets, 
grate buckets, scoop scarifiers, front lift 
hooks, rear lift hooks, and counterweight 
boxes. 

Under another ruling of the Tariff Board, 
farm-type elevators for exclusive use on the 
farm may be entered duty free under Tariff 
Item 409f, provided a certificate, as to such 
exclusive use, is subscribed to by the 
importer. 


Cuba 


AIRGRAM FROM U.S. EMBASSY AT 
HABANA 


(Dated February 3, 1950) 


Department stores and similar retail es- 
tablishments in Cuba, estimating that the 
dollar value of retail sales in January 1950 
was only about 5 percent less and unit trans- 
actions 5 percent greater than in January 
1949, believe that the first month of the 
new year augurs well for business through- 
out 1950. They had expected that the dollar 
value drop, accounted for almost solely by 
price declines, would have been considerably 
larger. A seasonal decline of 25 to 30 per- 
cent in the dollar value of sales from Decem- 
ber was reported. 

The unusually cold winter boosted sales of 
ready-made clothing ahead of those in Janu- 
ary 1949. Also ahead of the 1949 month, with 
advances of from 2 to 20 percent, were 
sales of low- and medium-priced furniture, 
plumbing, housewares, paint and building 
materials—all of which reflect a continued 
high peak of activity in privately financed 
construction projects, especially apartment 
houses and detached dwellings. Sharp de- 
clines were registered in high-priced jewelry 
and other luxury articles. Credit collections 
were at a satisfactory rate. 

The volume of sales of imported men’s 
wear in January 1950 were running almost 
15 percent under the same month last year; 
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prices were slightly higher. Imported cot- 
ton and rayon print goods enjoyed a better 
market than in January 1949, continuing an 
improvement which now has lasted 6 months. 
The average importer of textiles is carrying 
a fairly high inventory, as usual, and is 
optimistic for the remainder of 1950. 

One of Cuba's largest cotton mills is pro- 
ducing at capacity, as it was a year ago, while 
another, which was closed in January 1949, 
is operating at 60 percent of capacity. A 
manufacturer of cotton denim, which closed 
in January 1949, is operating at about 50 
percent of capacity Cuba’s only rayon- 
weaving factory remains closed with no plans 
for getting into production. One of the two 
rayon-tricot mills is closed permanently and 
has been offered for sale for several months 
with no buyers yet interested. The other 
continues to operate spasmodically at be- 
tween 20 and 40 percent of capacity. Cuba's 
one producer of rayon (viscose) yarn, which 
recently entered its second year of operation, 
is producing at full capacity with orders 
booked ahead 6 months. Its capacity for pro- 
duction of high-tenacity tire cord is expected 
to be increased 25 percent within the next 
3 to 4 months 

Production of manganese and copper con- 
tinued to improve in January 1950. Probably 
more than 5,000 tons of commercial-grade 
manganese ore was mined. Cuba's largest 
copper mine is producing approximately 
3,300,000 pounds of pure copper monthly 

Importers of electrical materials and sup- 
plies and general hardware have experienced 
an increase in sales during January as com- 
pared with November-December, due prin- 
cipally to larger purchases made by sugar 
mills 

Additional controls on the distribution of 
cement were put into effect during January 
and later withdrawn as consumption lagged 
and inventories mounted to the point where 
shut-down of the local cement factory was 
threatened 
pended, and distribution is now free for the 
present through the previously appointed dis- 
tributors, although sales prices remain fixed 

Bank clearings for the month of January 
amounted to about $188,829,000 or 13.76 per- 
cent over December clearings and 7.3 percent 
above those of January 1949 Regular 
budgetary revenues improved somewhat dur- 
ing January. Collections for the first 25 
days of the month reached $15,931,794 which 
was nearly $1,000,000 more than those for 
the like period of January 1949. Customs 
revenues fell short of the January 1949 level 
by nearly $400,000 

The yearly sugar-grinding season started 
officially on January 1, but full-scale opera- 
tions were hampered throughout the month 
by labor disturbances and complaints of cane 
growers. At the close of the month, most of 
these difficulties appeared to have been 
solved; steady progress was being made 
toward full-scale grinding; 108 of the island's 
161 active mills were grinding as compared 
with 111 a year earlier (itself a delayed sea- 


Other controls were also sus- 












son) Yields of both cane and sugar at 
many operating mills were running larger 
than those of a year ago; and the prospect 
was that the 1950 sugar crop would be some. 
what larger than the 5,400,000 short tons 
previously anticipated. With world demand 
for sugar running strong and Cuban sales 
large for this season of the year, world prices 
rose to very high levels, and an optimistic 
tone pervaded Cuban sugar circles 

American molasses buyers visited Cuba in 
January but failed to make any purchases 
of surplus 1949 crop molasses. The Cuban 
Sugar Stabilization Institute again was des- 
ignated to act as the single seller for al] 
molasses this year 

On January 23, the current year's quota 
(dating from June 10, 1949, to June 30, 1950) 
on special tariff treatment of rice imports 
was declared filled In accordance with the 
provisions of the General Agreement on 
Tariffs and Trade, rice imported from the 
United States for the remainder of the quota 
period is dutiable at $3.70 per 100 kilograms 
(about 220 pounds avoirdupois). Within 
the quota, the duty on United States rice is 
only half this amount With large stocks 
now on hand, however, little rice appears 
probably to be imported in the coming 
months 

Cuban purchases of imported flour were 
reported to have virtually ceased after mid- 
January with the cessation of the temporary 
reduction in flour freight rates that had 
earlier been granted by the New York-Havana 
Steamship Conference. At that time, c. i. f 
quotations on Minnesota, Buffalo-bonded 
and Canadian flour rose almost uniformly by 
60 cents per bag (200 pounds avoirdupois) 
Import purchases may, therefore, continue 
it a sharply reduced rate until present large 
stocks are reduced, perhaps toward the end 
of February In the last half of 
the c. i. f. Habana price for Canadian milled 
spring wheat flour was 42 cent 


than that for Buffalo-bonded flour ($11.92) 


January 


per bag less 


and 5 to 50 cent less than that for 
Minnesota flour 

Exports of winter vegetables as a whole 
thus far this season have approximated 
12,000,000 pounds, or only 10 to 15 percent 
more than exports during comparable 


months last season 

No changes of importance were noted in 
the over-all employment and unemployment 
picture during the period under review 
Wages remained at high levels throughout 
the month. Living costs remained high, but 
there appeared to be a slight downward trend 
in view of reduced prices on certain staple- 
food items. Threats of strike action on the 
part of port, transport, and sugar workers 
were manifested on _ various 
throughout the month 


occasions 





A Danish company has begun the produc- 
tion of agar from certain types of seaweed 
found in the Kattegat, the foreign press 
reports 
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Czechoslovakia 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


AGREEMENT ON THE EXCHANGE OF GOODS 
WITH RUMANIA SIGNED 


A trade agreement for 1950 was signed on 
January 4, 1950, between Czechoslovakia and 
Rumania, as announced in the Eastern Ger- 
man press of January : A 

Under the terms of this agreement Czech- 
oslovakia is to supply Rumania, among other 
items, with industrial equipment, metal 
products, motor vehicles, and chemical prod- 
ucts. Rumania is to deliver to Czechoslo- 
vakia mainly petroleum, cattle, grain, timber, 
animal products, foods, and chemicals. 


Ecuador 
AIRGRAM FROM U.S. CONSULATE 
GENERAL AT GUAYAQUIL 
(Dated February 6, 1950) 


On January 6 the Monetary Board in 
Ecuador presented its revisions of the im- 
port classifications, as provided for in the 
President’s emergency decree of December 29, 
1949. Many shifts were made from list A 
(essentials) to list B (useful), and from list B 
to list C (nonessentials), in an effort to 
discourage nonessential imports. At the 
same time, the importation of passenger 
automobiles, liquors and wines, cotton tex- 
tiles, and natural and synthetic silk textiles, 
was restricted to imports effected through 
the use of “compensation” dollars obtained 
from the exportation of certain Ecuadoran 
products. These restricted items formerly 
made up a large part of the total class C 
imports. This restriction reportedly applies 
as well to importations of the Government 
and governmental officials 

All dollars obtained from exporting the 
following items may be used in importing the 
restricted items: Hardwood, castor beans, 
broom straw, mangrove bark, banana flour, 
rugs, Guayaquil bamboo, annatto, barley, 
tobacco, fresh fruits (except bananas), fruit 
marmalades, flowers, rubber, sponges, woven 
“mocora’ straw, woven “toquilla” straw 
(except hats and hat forms), ‘“molle” paper, 
cascarilla, “‘sande’’ tree gum, phonograph 
records, alcohol, and domestic handicraft. 
Sixty percent of the dollars obtained from 
exporting balsa wood and 40 percent of the 
dollars obtained from exporting ivory nuts 
may also be used in importing the restricted 
articles. It is thus hoped to stimulate the 
flow of slower-moving Ecuadoran exportable 
items. The exporter of these items can ear- 
mark the dollars obtained for use as ‘“‘com- 
pensation” dollars in the importation of the 
otherwise prohibited items. He is free to 
use these dollars himself or to dispose of 
them to other importers at whatever ex- 
change rate they will command. A brisk 
demand for these “compensation” dollars 
has forced their exchange to 24 sucres per 
US$1 on the Guayaquil market 

The suspension in the granting of import 
licenses which had gone into effect the last 
week of December was lifted on January 12. 
The January total of permits granted by the 
Guayaquil office of Import Control was 
1,645,000 sucres as compared with 2,278,000 
sucres for the month of December 1949. 

The suspension of the importation of 
wheat flour, which had been in effect since 
December 3, was ended by a decree providing 
for importation on a monthly quota basis of 
30,000 quintals of wheat flour. Such impor- 
tations are limited to the coastal areas. The 
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flour industry of the mountain region is al- 
lotted an annual importation of 6,000 metric 
tons of grain wheat. Wheat and wheat flour 
remain on the class-A import list, and ad- 
vance deposit for wheat imports has been 
reduced from 100 percent to 25 percent. The 
Guayaquil Chamber of Commerce is in the 
process of assigning quotas to individual 
flour importers on the basis of importations 
effected in 1948 and 1949. 

January exports through the port of 
Guayaquil were reportedly 36,000,000 sucres 
as compared with 26,500,000 sucres in Jan- 
uary 1949. Shipments of 135,000 quintals 
of rice were made in January at prices rang- 
ing from US$6.50 to US$7.15 c. and f. Vene- 
zuela. Export permits were granted for an 
additional 132,000 quintals. Although there 
remains a surplus of more than 1,000,000 
quintals, high-quality exportable rice is 
probably limited to some 500,000 to 600,000 
quintals. January cacao exports were unof- 
ficially reported as 14,540 sacks of 175 pounds, 
as compared with 18,465 sacks for January 
1949. January prices opened at 410 sucres 
and closed at 435 sucres. 

The effect of these export dollars is being 
felt in the free currency market. The free- 
market rate of exchange in Guayaquil 
dropped during the month from 18.15 per 
dollar to 17.90. The use of “compensation” 
dollars for the importation of certain items 
which formerly required free-market dollars 
is also expected to influence the free-market 
rate in its downward tendency. The “com- 
pensation” dollar is being sold as high as 23 
sucres per dollar. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Customs DuTIES REVISED UPWARDS 


The Ecuadoran Ministry of the Treasury 
published an order on January 11, 1950, 
implementing a section of the 1950 Ecua- 
doran Budget which provides that customs 
duties be figured at the rate of the import 
classification of the imported article, states 
a dispatch of February 6 from the United 
States Consulate General at Guayaquil. 

Whereas customs duties on all imported 
articles were previously figured at the rate 
of 13.50 sucres per dollar, the new rates 
provided are 15.17 sucres per dollar for class 
A, 20.17 for class B, and 24.67 at the present 
time for class C importations. The order 
was put into effect January 16 in the Guaya- 
quil Customhouse. This, in effect, repre- 
sents a customs duty increase of approxi- 
mately 12 percent on class A imports, 49 
percent on class B, and 82 percent on class 
C. In addition, a new import tax of 1 per- 
cent ad valorem was put into effect on 
January 1, 1950. Collections from this tax 
(Poder Judicial) are to be used to increase 
the salaries of the employees of the national 
Judicial Department. 


. 
France 
Exchange and Finance 


RESTRICTIONS RELAXED ON OPERATIONS IN 
NONCONVERTIBLE FOREIGN ASSETS 


Certain types of financial operations 
within France may now be conducted in 
non-transferable assets held by non-resi- 
dents of the franc zone without prior 
authorization from the Office des Changes 
under the terms of Notice (Avis) No. 436 
published in the Journal Officiel of Decem- 
ber 21, 1949. Such transactions must be 
carried out through the newly established 
“Capital Accounts” which can be opened on 
the books of French banks without authori- 
zation of the Office des Changes. 


The following transactions do not require 
prior approval when effected through a capi- 
tal account registered under the same 
nationality as the country of residence of 
the person effecting the transaction: 

1. Sale of French or foreign securities 
quoted on the French stock exchange or cer- 
tified and deposited as foreign property; 

2. The purchase on the stock exchange of 
French securities, or the subscription to new 
French shares that have already been ad- 
mitted to the stock exchange; 

3. Loans in francs to residents of the franc 
area; 

4. The purchase and sale of real property 
under certain conditions; 

5. Settlement of certain current expenses 
concerning foreign-owned securities and real 
property. 

Prior authorization continues to be re- 
quired for the following transactions: 

1. Sale or purchase of business enterprises 
situated in France; 

2. Sale or purchase of French or foreign 
business partnerships; 

3. Sale or purchase of French or foreign 
nonquoted securities or sale of securities on 
deposit under file of another nationality 
than that of the country of residence of the 
holder of the “capital account.” 

It is to be noted that the provisions of 
Notice No. 436 provide only for the nego- 
tiation within France of foreign assets held 
in France prior to August 31, 1949. These 
remain nonconvertible as before and do not 
benefit from the provisions of Notice No. 
419 allowing ready convertibility of new ap- 
proved investments. 

|See FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY, of Octo- 
ber 17, 1949, p. 19.] 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


PRODUCTION TAX RATES AGAIN INCREASED 
IN FRANCE AND DEPARTMENTS OF 
GUADELOUPE, MARTINIQUE, AND REUNION 


The rates of the “production” tax have 
again been increased in France and the 
Overseas Departments of Guadeloupe, Mar- 
tinique, and Reunion by a decree of January 
31, 1950, published in the French Journal 
Officiel and effective February 2, according 
to a report of February 7 from the American 
Embassy, Paris. 

New ad valorem rates (former rates in 
parentheses) are: France, 13.50 (12.50) per- 
cent; 5.50 (5) percent and 4.75 (4.50) per- 
cent; Guadeloupe, Martinique and Reunion, 
10.75 (10) percent; 2.75 (2.50) percent. 

The production tax applies to imports not 
specifically exempted, as well as to domestic 
sales and services, at one or other of the 
above rates, according to the product or type 
of service. 

The tax is levied on the duty- and tax- 
paid value of imports. 

[See FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of April 
25, 1949, for previous announcement. | 


4 :, 
French Guiana 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


APPROVAL GRANTED REQUEST FOR DEROGA- 
TION TO FRENCH METROPOLITAN CUS- 
TOMS TARIFF 


The following exceptions to the French 
metropolitan customs tariff applying to im- 
ports into French Guiana have been ap- 
proved by the French Government, decree 
49-1528 of November 30, 1949, published in 
the Journal Officiel de la République 
Francaise of December 1, 1949. 
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Minimum 


General tarill 
Tariff item No Product tariff applicable 
francs toUls 
francs 
59 to 66 B Live plants and floricultural products 
81 A to 92 Coffee, tea, and spices 
Ex 235 A Tobacco, raw, in leaves or stalks for private account 
100 gross kilograms 0 HO 
Ex 236 Tobacco, manufactured, for private account 
Smoking tobacco 100 net kilograms 1, 000) 1, 000 
Snuff and chewing tobacco do 1, OO 1.000 
Cigars do 1, 600 i, 600 
Cigarettes do 1, 600 1, 600 
330 Native asphalt and bitumen 
332 A and B Crude native petroleum and similar products 
Ex 333 Petroleum gas, on importation 
uN Light petroleum and similar products, on importation 
ux Heavy petroleum and similar products on importation 
x: Other petroleum and similar products, not specified or included 





elsewhere, on importation 


i Exempt. 


The following items of foreign origin but 
purchased in metropolitan France from the 
National Society for the Sale of Surpluses, 
and exported by the Society from France 
direct to French Guiana are temporarily ex- 
empted from duty: 

Ex 1797 Passenger automobiles, of the Jeep 
type exclusively 

1798 A Trucks 

1799 A and B Automobiles for special purposes 

1800 Industrial and servicing automo- 
biles on wheels or traction, etc 

Automobile bodies, complete, 
fitted or not 

1802 A to C Parts of automobile bodies 

1803 Chassis, complete (With motors 
for automobiles, etc 

Trailers for passengers or merchan- 
dlise 


French West 
Africa 


Exchange and Finance 


1801 A and B 


1813 and 1814 


SUMM\RY OF THE INCOME-TAX STRUCTURE 
OF SENEGAL 


The following summary of the income-tax 
structure of Senegal, which is similar to that 
of the other seven subdivisions of French 
West Africa, was prepared by the United 
States Consulate General and is based on the 
Regime Fiscal of Senegal. Section 3, Tax on 
Public and Private Wages, contains the fig- 
ures as revised by a decree of June 29, 1949. 
published in the Journal Officiel of French 
West Africa on July 30, 1949. 


KINDS OF TAXES 


The territory maintains the right to tax 
its citizens on the following 

(1) Industrial and commercial benefits 
(profits) ; 

(2) Noncommercial professions (doctors 
lawyers, etc.) : 

(3) Wages and pensions; 

(4) Personal property; 

(5) Animals; 

(6) Firearms; 

(7) Cars, motorcycles, and bicycles; 

And, in addition, a general income tax 


TAXES IDENTIFIED 


1. Tax on industrial and commercial bene- 
fits: 

(a) Identified: Citizens owning a shop or 
firm where the benefits are from 100 Colonial 
French African (C. F. A.) francs to 30,000 
francs—exempt; from 30,000 francs to 50,- 
000 francs—taxable on one-half the differ- 
ence or 10,000 francs; from 50,000 francs up- 
wards—taxable on the whole. (Nore: The 
francs of this summary are all Colonial 
French African (C. F. A.) francs, the ex- 


99) 
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change rate of which is now 175 francs per 
1 U. S. dollar.) 

(b) Rate: 20 percent 

(c) Exemptions are allowed in proportion 
to the number of children in the family; 20 
percent for each of the first two children and 
30 percent for every other child. The total 
amount of the exemptions are not to exceed 
3,000 francs for each of the first two children 
and 9,000 francs for each child thereafter 

(d) Children to be supported—defined as 
children or grandchildren if they are less 
than 21; invalids, or children adopted or har- 
bored. 

2. Tar on Noncommercial professions 

(a) Identified: People working for them- 
selves and by themselves. Income taxable 
as in 1 (a) 

(b) Rate: 20 percent 

(c) Exemptions as in 1 (c) 

3. Taz on Public and Private Wages 

(a) Identified: No wages, pensions, indem- 
nities, annuities are taxable if they do not 
exceed 180,000 francs a year—income up to 
360,000 francs a year are figured on the basis 
of 25 percent of the difference between 
180,000 and the amount Example: 360,000 
francs income would be taxable only on 
45,000 francs. For income between 360,000 
francs per year and 600,000 francs, one-hal/ 
of the difference between 360,000 and the 
amount is taxable. For incomes over 600,000 
francs per year the whole is taxable 

(b) Rate: 10 percent 

(c) Exemptions as in 1 (c) 

4. Tax on Personal Property 

(a) Identified: Physical property such as 
homes, factories, etc., 40 percent of the rents 
are taxable, and 50 percent of the income 
of the factories are taxable 

(b) Rate: 20 percent 

NoTE: For open land the rate of tax is 3.5 
percent of the estimated value. There is 
no tax on land which has a value of less 
than 8 francs per square meter 
5. Taz on Animals (in francs each) 

Camels, 500; horses, 200; asses (in peanut 
areas), 150; asses (not in peanut areas) 
100; oxen, 80; pigs (Casamance, Sénégal re- 
gions), 50; pigs (elsewhere), 100; sheep and 
goats, 10 

NoTEe: Camels, horses, asses, and oxen 
which are less than 3 years old or which are 
held by butchers for slaughter are exempted 
from the above tax 
6. Tax on Cars, Motorcycles 
francs): 

Cars up to 10 hp., 490; from 10 hp. to 15 
hp., 500; from 15 hp. to 20 hp., 800; from 20 
hp. upward, 1,200; motorcycles, 400; bicycles 
80 

NoTE: Vehicles, for military use or belong- 
ing to invalids, and vehicles which cannot 
be used or are for sale are not taxable 
7. Taz on Firearms (in francs) 

Double-barrelled guns, 350; other guns, 250; 
guns for trading, 50; revolvers, pistols, 600 


Bicycles (in 





Nore: Firearms which are the property of 
Army Officers, native chiefs or for sale (new) 
are not taxable 


GENERAL INCOME Tax 


(a) A general income tax must be paid by 
every inhabitant without regard to his status 
or nationality. 

Those inhabitants exempted from the 
general income tax are: (1) Those whose tax. 
able income does not exceed 100,000 frances 
per year, (2) diplomatic and consular officials 

(b) Rates 


For Tarable Incomes (in franes Percent 
100,000 to 150,000 
150,000 to 200 0000 4 
200,000 to 250,000 6 
250,000 to 300,000 9 


300,000 to 400,000 
400,000 to 500.000 ie 
500.000 To 600,000 
HOO0,000 To TOO 000 


ty ab 
«00,000 TO SOO 000 $2 
SOO.000 To 1.000 000 40 
1.000.000 and over #1) 


(c) Exemptions: As in 1 (c) 
(d) Additional tares 


(1) The amount of the tax is increased by 
30 percent on _ bachelors, widowers, 
widows, and divorcees who have nei- 
ther adopted children nor children 
born in wedlock 

The amount of the tax is increased by 
15 percent on those who have been 
married for more than 2 years and who 
have neither a child of their own nor 
an adopted child 


tS 


NoTeE: The aforementioned additional taxes 
are not to apply to: (1) Females whose in- 
come does not exceed 75,000 francs; (2) in- 
valids receiving a pension for 40 percent dis- 
ability; (3) those people whose children are 
dead 


y 
Germany 
Exchange and Finance 


WESTERN FIRMS PERMITTED TO ESTABLISH 
SECURITY, GUARANTY, AND TENDER BONDS 
FOR EXPORT ORDERS 


Western Germany firms may establish se- 
urity, guaranty, and tender bonds covering 
offers, delivery, and advance deposits in con- 
nection with export orders under a procedure 
announced by ND Circular 29/49, dated Oc- 
tober 27, 1949, issued by the Verwaltung fuer 
Wirtschaft in cooperation with the Bank 
deutscher Laender. Such bonds will be 
established through German foreign-trade 
banks in accordance with licenses approved 
by the Bank deutscher Laender 

The following conditions are stipulated: 
(1) That establishment of the guaranty is 
in accordance with normal] trade practices, 
(2) that the German exporter is a reputable 
firm and in a position to carry out the terms 
f (3) that the exporter 
has obtained any export license which may 
be necessary and that, for delivery and ad- 


of the export contract; 


vance deposit guarantie the foreign pur- 
chaser has obtained any import and exchange 
licenses which may be necessary; and (4) 
that funds are available within the foreign 
exchange budget available for this purpose 

Licenses authorizing assumption of such 
guaranties expire within 2 months if not 
used, but may be extended where a reason- 
able basis exists for extension 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


SECOND ADDITIONAL TRADE AGREEMENT BE- 
TWEEN EASTERN GERMANY AND POLAND 
CONCLUDED 
An additional trade agreement between 

Eastern Germany and Poland was concluded 
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on December 29, 1949, according to the 
Eastern German press of January 4, 1950. 

Under the terms of this agreement, which 
amends the original trade agreement of 
March 29, 1949, and an additional trade 
agreement of June 8, considerable increases 
in trade quotas have been provided. 

Poland is to supply Eastern Germany with 
bituminous coal, coke, seeds, and other 
products In exchange for fertilizers, water- 
piping equipment, furniture and wood prod- 
ucts, roll films, glassware, and various other 
consumer goods. 

{See FOREIGN COMMENCE WEEKLY of June 
20 and July 18, 1949, for announcements of 
previous agreements. | 


Greece 
AIRGRAM FROM L.S. EMBASSY AT 
ATHENS 
(Dated January 30, 1950) 


Increased volume of currency in circula- 
tion at the end of 1949 resulting from pay- 
ment of Christmas bonuses and unusually 
large seasonal credits led to a decision by the 
Currency Committee to restrict bank credit 
temporarily. Note circulation expanded 
from 1,599,000,000,000 drachmas on Decem- 
ber 14 to a peak of 1,883,000,000,000 on De- 
cember 31 but, following the _ decision. 
receded to 1,777,000,000,000 on January 16 
The rate of the gold sovereign was main- 
tained at about 226,000 drachmas by the 
Bank of Greece. The ratio of the dollar rate 
to the sterling rate in the black market, 
which until January 17 had stood at 2.43 to 
1 (official parity 2.80 to 1), dropped after that 
date to 2.28 to 1 

The cost-of-living index for the Athens 
area was 266 (1939-1), a slight increase over 
November and December The clothing 
index continued to rise, mainly because of 
increased prices of women's woolen and silk 
fabrics. Food-price indexes were un- 
changed, higher prices for vegetables, fruits, 
and lamb being offset by declines for eggs, 
macaroni, rice, sugar, and olive oil. The price 
index in the Salonika area rose somewhat, 
increases being noted in butter, coffee, tea, 
olives, figs, and fuel, and slight decreases in 
seed oil, cottonseeds, and chemical products 

Continued favorable weather during late 
December and January was conducive to de- 
velopment of winter grains. Although rains 
and snow throughout Greece were heavy, 
winter crops and livestock were not damaged 
tains, low temperatures, and heavy fruit 
yield, however, were responsible for the delay 
in ripening of the olive crop. The Ministry 
of Agriculture estimates that 70 percent of 
the olive oil and 70 to 75 percent of the edible 
olive crop have been harvested to date. Pre- 
liminary estimates of winter grains sown, in 
thousand hectares, during 1949-50 (1948-49 in 
parentheses) were: Wheat, 807.3 (742.5); rye, 
51.4 (446): meslin, 35.7 (47.5); oats, 139.6 
(126.6); and barley 188.3 (188.8) 

The total production of currants in 1949 
was 90,000 metric tons and, by January 18, 
90,185 tons had been sold for export. Ex- 
portable stocks in the hands of village 
branches of the Currant Exporters Associa- 
tion and stocKs held by growers are esti- 
mated at 5,500 metric tons, although trade 
sources claim that total stocks may reach 
10,000 tons. Countries importing the largest 
amounts are (in metric tons): The United 
Kingdom (37,704); Germany (3,085); Ireland 
(4,263); and the Netherlands (946) 

A trade and payments agreement was 
signed in Lisbon on January 1, 1950, between 
Greece and Portugal, which specifies products 
to be exchanged totaling approximately 
$1,000,000 each way in addition to purchases 
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$100,000,000 Credit Granted 
To United States of 
Indonesia 


Authorization for the establish- 
ment of credits up to $L00,000,000 
for the United States of Indonesia, 
to assist in the financing of imports 
from the United States of capital 
goods for the reconstruction of the 
Indonesian economy, was an- 
nounced by the Export-Import 
Bank of Washington on February 
11, 1950. These credits will bear 
interest at 314 percent per annum 
and will be repayable over a period 
of 20 years, with principal pay- 





; ments beginning after 5 years. 








with $1,000,000 Greek drawing rights on 
Portugal. By December 31, 1949, Greece had 
utilized $65,000,000, or 60 percent, of 
$107,300,000 in drawing rights for 1949-50. 
OEEC awarded Greece $3,400,000 of 1948-49 
drawing rights which had been contested by 
Italy. 

The Federation of Greek Industries’ general 
index of industrial production, excluding 
electricity, rose from 85 percent in October 
to 87.5 percent in November 1949 (1939—100). 
Most branches recorded advances, especially 
metallurgical (67 to 84), metal working (71 to 
73), chemicals (70 to 89), leather tanning (75 
to 80), paper (105 to 110), and cigarettes 
(170 to 174) Drops were recorded only in 
building materials (97 to 91). Electricity 
production advanced in Athens (212 to 215), 
while in the Provinces it remained the same 
as in October (145) 

At the end of 1949, the Ministry of Welfare 
indicated the total number of refugees in se- 
curity centers was 205,775, distributed by 
areas as follows: Macedonia, 79,179; Thrace, 
19,303; Epirus, 4,975; Central Greece, 101,150; 
Peloponnesus, 811; and Islands, 357. 

Postal employees went on strike January 
18 and returned to work on January 23 in all 
areas except Athens-Piraeus. The formation 
of the service government in the interim be- 
fore the general elections to be held in March 
resulted in the slackening of demands for 
wage increases by the Greek General Confed- 
eration of Labor (GSEE) and in the post- 
ponement of the Tenth Panhellenic Labor 
Congress 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


KALAMATA CURRANTS: BARTER EXPORTS FOR 
HERRING FROM THE NETHERLANDS 
PERMITTED 


Barter exports of currants from the Kala- 
mata area of Greece in exchange for imports 
of herring from the Netherlands are permit- 
ted by a decision dated December 24, 1949, 
of the Ministry of National Economy, accord- 
ing to a report of February 3 from the Ameri- 
can Embassy, Athens. 

Greece and the Netherlands have been un- 
able to establish a trade and payments 
agreement, and in most cases trade has been 
conducted on a barter basis. Out of $7,000,- 
000 in OEEC drawing rights on the Nether- 
lands for 1949-50. Greece had only utilized 
$1,216,000, or 17.3 percent, as of December 
31, 1949 

Inasmuch as the present decision was pub- 
lished after the herring-consumption season 
was at its peak, shipments of currants have 


amounted to only 1,410 metric tons, com- 
pared with 4,500 tons in 1948 shipped under 
a similar barter deal. 

|For previous announcement concerning 
resumption of barter trade, see FoREIGN CoM- 
MERCE WEEKLY of January 30, 1950.| 


Hong Kong 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


TEMPORARY RESTRICTIONS ON CERTAIN 
IMPORTS 


Because of the critical scarcity of ware- 
house and storage space in Hong Kong, the 
local authorities announced early in Febru- 
ary 1950 that they will refuse to permit entry 
of the commodities listed below unless ac- 
companied by a certificate from the Hong 
Kong General Chamber of Commerce stating 
that the importer has obtained sufficient 
storage space for these items upon their arri- 
val, or that they are for local consumption. 
The commodities to which this regulation 
applies are as follows: Paper; caustic soda; 
wool tops; gunny bags; sulfate of ammonia; 
raw cotton; bleaching powder; and cotton 
yarn. 

Before contracting to ship any of the fore- 
going items to Hong Kong, exporters in the 
United States should obtain from their con 
signees a certificate issued by the General 
Chamber of Commerce and stating that stor- 
age space for the shipment will be available 
upon its arrival or that the commodity is for 
local consumption. 

If storage space becomes more acute, it is 
believed that additional items may be added 
to the foregoing list. 


Hungary 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


TRADE AND PAYMENTS AGREEMENT CON- 
CLUDED WITH RUMANIA 


A trade and payments agreement between 
Hungary and Rumania was concluded Janu- 
ary 11, 1950, for the calendar year, as reported 
by the Rumanian press of January 12. 

The new agreement provides for a consid- 
erable increase in trade between the two 
countries and will greatly contribute to- 
ward strengthening Rumanian-Hungarian 
economic relations. 

While Rumania is to export to Hungary 
mainly timber, petroleum, chemicals, and 
industrial goods, fodder and other items, 
Hungary is to supply Rumania chiefly with 
industrial equipment, chemicals, and other 
commodities. 


Iran 


Exchange and Finance 


GOVERNMENT DECREE REGARDING SIGHT 
DRAFTS ON IMPORTS 


The Iranian Council of Ministers has 
decreed that when authorized banks receive 
sight drafts on imports for which no quota 
reservation has been made, such drafts must 
be returned to the country of origin, accord- 
ing to a report from the American Embassy 
at Tehran. The decree is to take effect 
March 21, 1950. Stated reason for the decree 
is that importers have been paying no atten- 
tion to quotas, causing difficulties for banks, 
Customs administration, and the Ministry of 
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National Economy. The decree excepts 
cotton goods by providing sight drafts cover- 
ing such goods to be paid on receipt and 
corresponding rial value to be deducted from 
next year’s quota. 


Iraq 


AIRGRAM FROM U.S. EMBASSY AT 
BAGHDAD 


(Dated February 1, 1950} 


The Finance Minister in Iraq announced 
during January that the current national 
budget ending March 31, 1950, could be ex- 
pected to show a deficit equivalent to $7,500,- 
000, or 10 percent of the total budget, in 
consequence of a reduction in estimated re- 
ceipts and an increase in estimated expendi- 
tures. This is contrary to earlier reports 
which had predicted a balanced budget for 
the year. Because of a lack of funds, work 
on the major development program has been 
brought to a standstill. The Government is 
optimistic, however, that the International 
Bank for Reconstruction and Development 
will approve its application for $8,400,000 
representing the dollar component of a far- 
reaching flood-control project estimated to 
cost approximately $30,000,000. 

On January 12, an ordinance vesting con- 
trol of all banking in a national institution 
became effective. It compels commercial 
and private banks to place 15 percent of the 
value of their current and fixed deposits with 
the National Bank of Iraq. 

Preliminary trade figures for the first 6 
months of 1949, show an adverse trade bal- 
ance of nearly $45,000,000. In consequence, 
the Minister of Finance has issued strict or- 
ders limiting total 1950 imports to $60,000,000 
regardless of country of origin. Great Brit- 
ain has advanced Irak about $6,000,000 for 
the financial period July 1, 1949, to June 30, 
1950, against a total allocation of hard cur- 
rencies yet to be agreed upon. It is estimated 
by the trade that Iraq will receive no more 
than $12,000,000 in hard currencies for the 
1949-50 period as compared with $25,000,000 
under the 1948-49 financial agreement. 

General business activity is at a low ebb 
with importers, merchants, and consumers, 
all inactive because of the continuing eco- 
nomic and financial crisis, which, while hav- 
ing short-lived seasonal improvements, has 
failed to show signs of permanent recovery. 

The reopening of the Haifa oil pipe lines is 
still strongly opposed. Instead, it is advo- 
cated that these pipe lines be diverted to a 
Syrian or Lebanese port in order to permit 
expanded crude-oil exports. Since the clos- 
ing of these pipe lines in May 1948, Iraq has 
lost net oil royalties of approximately $33,- 
600,000 covering 10,500,000 long tons of crude 
oil. 

Government agricultural forecasts for the 
principal 1950 crops in metric tons are as 
follows: Barley, 1,500,000; wheat, 800,000; 
and rice, 420,000. These estimates compare 
with official 1949 bumper crop figures of 
750,000, 450,000, and 350,000 metric tons, re- 
spectively. These anticipated returns are 
based on record sowings, favorable weather 
conditions, reduced locust infestation, and 
wider use of tractors and irrigation pumps. 
Some concern has been voiced regarding the 
possibility of fungus infestation of the rice 
crops as well as date palms. The Iraqi Gov- 
ernment has not yet acceded to the request 
of the present concessionary to extend for 
another 3 years the Basra date monopoly 
which ends in July of this year. 

Wool stocks in Iraq are presently exhausted. 
Forecasts for the new clip are good in quan- 
tity and quality. 
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Japanese Oversea Agencies in 
the United States 


The Foreign Office of the Japa- 
nese Government announced on 
February 9, 1950. that it had ac- 
cepted the invitation extended by 
the United States Government 
through SCAP (Supreme Com- 
mander for the Allied Powers) to 
establish oversea agencies at New 
York, San Francisco, Los Angeles, 
and also in Honolulu. It is stated 
that the principal purpose of these 
agencies will be the promotion of 
trade between the United States 
and Japan but that they will also 
handle matters relative to Japanese 
nationals resident in the United 
States. 











J apan 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


EXPECTED TRADE WITH INDIA AND PAKISTAN 


According to information recently received 
from the United States Embassy in New 
Delhi, the Indian Government has informed 
the Indian business community that, pur- 
suant to the Japan-Sterling Area Trade Ar- 
rangement concluded on November 22, 1949 
(see December 19, 1949, issue of FOREIGN 
COMMERCE WEEKLY), the following targets 
have been set for Indian exports to Japan 
during the period covered by the arrange- 
ment (July 1, 1949, to June 30, 1950) 


\alue 
thousands 

of t S 

(Commodity dollars 
Raw cotton n $8, 000 
Raw wool ; 300 
Jute 1, 618 
Manganese ore 525 

Tanning materials (mangrove extract and 

myrabolams 230 
Hides and skins 1, 278 
Oilseeds and oil-bearing materials 3, 746 
Salt 1, 000 
Coir fiber 120 
Waste hemp 11M) 
Mica 100) 
Shellac and stick lac 650 


Animal byproducts (bone sinews, crushed bones, 
hide fleshings, cattle hoofs and horns, and 
tortoise shells 633 
Iron ore 100,000 tons 
Tobacco 2,000,000 pounds 


At prede valuation rate of exchange 


Details are not available as to expected 
sales by Japan to India during this same 
period. It is anticipated, however, that 
Japan will make available to India, as during 
the period of the previous sterling-area trade 
arrangement (July 1948-—June 30, 1949), a 
wide variety of manufactured goods, prin- 
cipally textiles and textile products and ma- 
chinery. These products constituted about 
85 percent of Japan’s $53,900,000 in exports 
to India during the first 10 months of the 
previous arrangement (the latest period for 
which detailed data are available, see August 
29, 1949, issue of FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY) 
During this same 10-month period Japan 
purchased from India goods valued at $17,- 
500,000, $12,400,000 worth of which was raw 
cotton and $2,100,000 raw jute. 

The United States Embassy at Karachi has 
recently stated that a trade agreement has 
been consummated between Japan and Pak- 
istan for the period July 1, 1949, to June 30, 





1950. The agreement provides that all trade 
shall be conducted in accordance with the 
Over-all Sterling Payments Arrangement of 
May 31, 1948, as amended (see Forricn Com- 
MERCE WEEKLY, June 26, 1948). The trade 
pact, in accordance with the general pattern 
of Japan's postwar arrangements, sets targets 
of the volume and character of trade but 
does not constitute a binding commitment 
that trade will assume either the proportion 
or character indicated. It is indicated that 
each country, unless otherwise agreed, shal] 
conduct trade through normal trade chan- 
nels, and that the two countries will consult 
with each other on any matter connecteg 
with trade in order to facilitate trade at the 
highest practicable level. 

On the basis of Japan's and Pakistan's re- 
quirements and probable availabilities, Japan 
is expected to export to Pakistan cotton yarn 
and cotton goods valued at more than $16.- 
000,090; knitting machinery and mill stores 
valued at about $450,000; bicycles, $600,000: 
hardware and iron and steel manufactures, 
$750,000; chemicals, $300,000; woolen-textile 
machinery, $360,000; rolling stock, $900,000: 
approximately 60,000 spindles and 500 looms; 
and a wide variety of other manufactured 
goods such as paints and varnishes, electri- 
cal goods, optical equipment, clocks, brass 
and copper manufactures, glass sheets, and 
some miscellaneous commodities. In ex- 
change, Pakistan is expected to ship 100,000 
bales of raw cotton; 27,000 bales of raw jute; 
500,000 pounds of raw wool; 1,500,000 pounds 
of hemp; 20,000 metric tons of rock salt; 20,- 
000 metric tons of cottonseed; 100 metric 
tons of hides; and approximately $90,000 
worth of animal byproducts (bones, fleshings 
and sinews) 

From a commodity standpoint the antici- 
pated trade with these two countries con- 
stitutes, in general, a continuation of the 
prewar pattern In terms of volume, the 
trade is not expected to reach that of the 
prewar period, although total value may be 
equal to or greater than the total trade during 
the preceding year (July 1, 1948-June 30, 
1949 ) (India was a party to the Japan- 
Sterling Area arrangement during that pe- 
riod. Pakistan did not have a formally signed 
trade arrangement with Japan for that pe- 
riod, but seemingly had a general agreement 
on the pattern and volume of trade.) In 
1930-34 total trade between Japan and India 
(including what now is Pakistan) averaged 
$125,494,000, consisting of Japanese imports 
valued at $65,260,000 and Japanese exports 
valued at $60,234,000, resulting in an un- 
favorable balance of trade of more than 
$5,000,000 for Japan. Japan’s trade with 
India and Pakistan was resumed in 1947, and 
total trade for that year amounted to slightly 
more than $18,000,000; imports were valued 
at $9,743,000 and exports at $8,429,000, witha 
resulting imbalance of $1,134,000, a continua- 
tion of the prewar pattern. During the first 
10 months (July 1948—April 1949) of tne pre- 
vious trade-arrangement period, however, 
Japanese exports to India and Pakistan ag- 
gregated $56,759,000, whereas imports from 
these countries totaled about $%20,999,000, 
providing a favorable balance of merchandise 
trade of $35,760,000 for Japan 


Madagascar 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


SuGarR: Export Duty REDUCED 


The export duty on sugar in Madagascar 
was reduced from 15 percent to 7 percent ad 
valorem, by an order of January 18, 1950, 
published in the Journal Officiel of Madagas- 
car on January 21. 

This item includes beet and cane sugar and 
similar sugar including saccharose. 


Foreign Commerce Weekly 
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Malaya 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


TriDE AGREEMENT WITH JAPAN 


An aggregate of approximately S$42,000,000 
in Japanese goods has been allocated to 
Singapore, Federation of Malaya, Sarawak, 
and North Borneo, pursuant to the trade 
agreement between Japan and the sterling 
area. Five categories of goods may be im- 
ported, namely: Textiles; cement; construc- 
tional steel and other building materials; 
canned, dried, and fresh foodstuffs; and sun- 
dries. Imports will be divided among these 
classifications as follows: 45 percent in tex- 
tiles, 5 percent in cement, 20 percent in 
steel and other building materials, 15 per- 
cent in foodstuffs, and 15 percent in sun- 
dries. Except in the case of sundries, quotas 
to importing firms will be based on the in- 
dividual firm's imports in 1948 and 1949. 
With respect to sundries, quotas will be is- 
sued to firms registered before December 31, 
1949, under the Business Names Ordinance, 
irrespective of the volume and nature of their 
previous business 


Mexico 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


FRESH AND REFRIGERATED MEATS SUBJECTED 
TO Prior ExporRT CONTROL PERMIT 


According to a Mexican resolution pub- 
lished in the Diario Oficial on February 4, 
1950, and apparently effective therewith, 
meat of cattle and fresh or refrigerated meat, 
not otherwise specified, have been placed 
under the prior export permit requirement, 
states a report from the U. S. Embassy 
at Mexico City. The export tariff fractions 
affected are 13-00 Meat of cattle; and 13-01 
Meat. fresh or refrigerated not specified. 


Periop ALLOWED FOR IMPORTATION OF 
PROHIBITED COMMODITIES INTO FREE 
ZONE OF LOWER CALIFORNIA EXTENDED 


The period of exemption for importation 
of the prohibited commodities list of June 
1949 into the free zone of Lower California 
has been extended to March 4, 1950, accord- 
ing to a telegram of February 10, 1950, from 
the U. S. Embassy at Mexico City. 

The original period allowed was from 
August 3 to November 3, 1949, and the ex- 
emption has been extended monthly since 
that time 

[See FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY Of July 
11, 1949, for an announcement of the Mexican 
import prohibition list and ForEIGN Com- 
MERCE WEEKLY of August 29, 1949, for an- 
nouncement of the original exemption 
period. | 


VEGETABLES AND MANUFACTURED PRODUCTS 
EXPORTED FROM FREE ZONES EXEMPTED 
FROM 15 PERCENT AD VALOREM EXPORT 
SURCHARGE 


A report from the U. S. Embassy in Mexico 
City states that the 15 percent ad valorem 
surcharge, made effective on all exports from 
the free zones and perimeters of Mexico on 
January 16, 1950, has been modified. Vege- 
tables and manufactured products are now 
exempt, as of February 1, 1950. This was 
effected by a telegram of February 1, 1950, 
to the Customs houses stipulating also that 
the Ministry of Finance reserves the right to 
apply the surcharges to those items which 
it may deem desirable, from the standpoint 
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of the economy of the country, to tax, but 
that cotton, shrimp, cattle, and hides re- 
main subject to the 15 percent export sur- 
charge. 

[See FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of Febru- 
ary 27, 1950, for previous announcement of 
15 percent surcharge on all exports from free 
zones and perimeters. | 


COFFEE: EXporRT TAX EXTENDED TILL 
Marcu 31, 1950 


The Mexican export tax of 0.028 peso per 
kilogram on coffee has been extended until 
March 31, 1950, by a decree dated December 
20, 1950, promulgated in the Diario Oficial 
of January 5, states a report of January 11, 
1950, from the United States Embassy at 
Mexico City. This tax takes the form of a 
reduction by the specified amount from the 
export subsidy allowed on exports of coffee. 

The proceeds from this tax go to cover 
the expenses connected with Mexico’s par- 
ticipation in the Inter-American Coffee Con- 
vention and other international coffee 
organizations. 


New Zealand 


AIRGRAM FROM U.S. EMBASSY AT 
WELLINGTON 
(Dated January 31, 1950) 


Business has resumed a satisfactory level 
in New Zealand after the holiday period 
ended in mid-January. The Prime Minister 
said that he may soon make a public state- 
ment relative to the future of price controls. 
A statement by another Cabinet Minister to 
the effect that personnel in rationing offices 
could be more productively employed else- 
where apparently indicates that the Gov- 
ernment may soon act in further removing 
rationing controls. The suspension of hear- 
ing before the Coal Valuation Commission 
was interpreted by the opposition press to 
mean that the Government may be planning 
to halt the nationalization of coal mines. 
A statement by the Minister of Lands that 
consideration of a change from the present 
policy of settling former servicemen on fully 
developed land to partially developed land 
also drew adverse comment from the opposi- 
tion and some servicemen’s associations. 

Wool continued selling at record prices 
during the month with Bradford and con- 
tinental buyers dominating the bidding. 
Late January sales at Auckland brought 
prices 20 to 25 percent above those of Novem- 
ber sales. Preliminary estimates indicate 
that the average price per bale at the first 
Wellington sale in December was approxi- 
mately £47 ($131.60) or 38 percent above last 
season’s average of £34 14s. 10d. Some con- 
cern has been expressed at the mounting 
wool prices in realization of the consequent 
price increase in woolen garments and the 
impetus given to other fibers and synthetics. 

According to the New Zealand Meat Pro- 
ducers’ Board, meat slaughterings for export 
during the period October through December 
showed an increase of 358 tons compared 
with last season. The annual report of the 
Tobacco Board for the year ended July 31, 
1949, disclosed tobacco-leaf production of 
more than 5,000,00 pounds (300,000 pounds 
above last season) from a total of 4,393 acres. 
Manufacturers now voluntarily use a mini- 
mum of 3214 percent domestic leaf to be 
mixed with imported tobaccos. The press 
reports a loss of 150,000 bushels of wheat 
valued at over £70,000, because of the late 
frosts this summer, chiefly in the Canterbury 
area. 

Following an earlier increase in the prices 
of hides and wholesale leather goods, retailers 


were permitted mark-ups by the Price Tri- 
bunal, effective January 16; foreshadowing a 
4s. to 6s. increase on men’s shoes. Other re- 
tailers predict a carpet shortage and higher 
prices later in the year, as a result of reported 
increases of 15 percent in British costs. A 
price increase of 6d. per thousand feet of 
exotic timber was authorized by the Price 
Tribunal as compensation for last year’s in- 
crease. The Auckland Harbor Board ap- 
proved port charge increases of 26.5 percent 
to bridge the gap between costs and re- 
ceipts, subject to the approval of the Minis- 
ter of Marine. The increase is estimated to 
yield £154,000 annually. 

The press reports that the building in- 
dustry, particularly in North Island, faces 
the prospect of continued shortages of labor 
and timber in 1950. Builders must be pre- 
pared to use exotic timbers, such as Pinus 
insignis, in view of dwindling supplies of na- 
tive timbers, although the Forestry Depart- 
ment has announced plans to open a large 
tract of native timbers on the west coast 
of South Island. 

Registered job vacancies at the end of 
December were 22,251 or about 500 above 
the November level and more than 1,200 
above December 1948. Official statistics 
further reveal the greatest labor shortages 
in the textile industry, railways, engineering 
and metal working, and building. Although 
accurate estimates are not available, labor 
shortages on farms also hamper increased 
primary production. 

The Reserve Bank statement of January 18 
shows sterling reserve funds of about £41,- 
000,000, reflecting the increment from sea- 
sonal exports; bank notes were down to 
£55,700,000; and the reserve ratio was 31 
percent. Indicative of the plentiful supply 
of money circulating during the past year 
was the reported record sum of £23,500,000 
put through New Zealand totalizators by race 
goers in 1949, an increase of £564,000 over 
the 1948 record, and equivalent to a bet of 
nearly £13 per capita. 

The customs-duty collections of approxi- 
mately £18,000,000 during 1949 exceed the 
sterling equivalent of 1948 collections by 14 
percent. Traders anticipate an appreciable 
diversion of imports of textiles and some 
steeb products from the United Kingdom to 
Australia, as a result of the relaxation of 
interchange licensés between British ster- 
ling countries. The Customs Minister states 
that typewriters are being procured in good 
quantity from large American and British 
factories in the United Kingdom, thus dis- 
counting rumors of shortages due to re- 
strictions of usual supplies from dollar 
sources. 

A recent report that a large American 
tractor firm has accepted certain payments 
in local currency for capital investments for 
shipments to Australia prompted New 
Zealand's Prime Minister to state that the 
Government would gladly negotiate with 
American manufacturers on a similar basis 
for essential equipment not obtainable from 
Great Britain. 

South Island exports of crayfish to the 
United States are apparently increasing and 
the press recently reported one shipment 
valued at $50,000 loading at Dunedin. Trial 
shipments of 200 tons of flaxseed to Belgium 
proved satisfactory. 

The Supply Minister has questioned the 
reason for New Zealand’s paying Australia 
the maximum price for wheat under the 
International Wheat Agreement, when the 
worid supply has greatly improved. Under 
the agreement, Australian wheat was stabi- 
lized at a maximum 16s. 1d. Australian cur- 
rency per bushel, and a minimum of 13s. 5d. 
(13s. 8d. and 11s. 3d., respectively, in New 
Zealand currency). He acknowledged the 
difficulty in the world market, as so many 
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wheat importing countries have _ dollar 
shortages. 

The New Zealand Government has placed 
an order valued at £259,000 in the United 
Kingdom for rolling stock and undercar- 
riages, largely of freight cars, with delivery 
expected in late 1950 and early 1951. A 
recent Auckland fire damaged many loco- 
motives and an engine shed. 

Regular Sydney-Auckland night flights 
with daylight landings by Tasman Empire 

irways Ltd. began on January 9. An 
Australian air line applied for a permit to 
fly the Melbourne-Christchurch service and 
the Canadian Pacific Airlines applied to alter 
the present Vancouver-Sylney route to 
include Auckland and for permission to 
carry passengers across the Tasman. 


Norway 


AIRGRAM FROM U.S. EMBASSY AT 
OSLO 


(Dated February 2, 1950) 


The annual economic message of the 
King of Norway, on January 18, indicated 
that (a) the 1950-51 fiscal budget would be 
balanced; (b) “modifications” would be 
made in the subsidies paid by the Govern- 
ment to maintain price stability; (c) there 
would be a curtailment of public-works and 
building-project expenditures; and (d) the 
Government would submit bills for the 
creation of State monopolies for the impor- 
tation and wholesale of cattle feed and drugs, 
and would create special committees to study 
the feasibility of nationalizing banks, brew- 
eries, mines, and the remaining private 
telephone companies. 

In a subsequent speech, the Minister of 
Finance underscored the necessity for cur- 
tailment of public expenditures and the need 
for rationalization and increased produc- 
tivity in industry. He referred to decreased 
availability of Marshall Plan aid, the need 
to eliminate the inflationary gap, and the 
absolute inability of the Government to 
expend more than 600,000,000 crowns annu- 
ally on price subsidies. , 

The 1950-51 fiscal budget schedules oper- 
ating expenses at 2,278,000,000 crowns com- 
pared with 2,319,000,000 crowns in the 
current fiscal year. In both years, price 
subsidies are recorded at 600,000,000 crowns, 
although actual expenditures during 1949-50 
for this purpose are likely to exceed 700,- 
000,000 crowns. If the 600,000,000-crown 
level actually is maintained, it probably will 
result in an increase of 8 points in the cost- 
of-living index. 

On the income side, the budget calls for 
an increase of 100,000,000 crowns in State 
tax receipts, with joint stock companies to 
be subject to higher income taxes, and 
higher personal property taxes to be levied. 
The controversial ship tonnage tax is to be 
continued at current levels as is the extraor- 
dinary gasoline tax now amounting to 0.28 
crown per liter. Revenue bills to imple- 
ment these budget forecasts are now being 
introduced. 

In transmitting the budget the Finance 
Minister repeated the Government’s concern 
over the possible adverse effects upon em- 
ployment which may emanate from further 
liberalization of trade during the course of 
this year. He anticipated OEEC demands 
for liberalization approaching 70 percent of 
inter-European trade. He intimated that a 
special tax will be levied upon Norwegian 
exports to soft-currency areas in the effort 
to direct these to the dollar area. 

The Government has introduced a bill 
calling for Storting ratification of the I. T. O. 
Charter: In anticipation of ratification, the 
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Government took steps to modify its present 
discriminatory film tax policy. Henceforth, 
both foreign and domestic films other than 
cultural shorts and news reels, will be subject 
to the same 35 percent admission tax. Pro- 
ceeds of the tax will continue to be used to 
subsidize local film production. 

After more than a year’s study, experts 
from Sweden, Denmark, Iceland, and Norway 
issued a rather pessimistic report on the 
possibilities of a Scandinavian customs 
union. Norwegian members of the commit- 
tee emphasized the need for a transition 
period of from 5 to 10 years before such a 
union might be put into effect. At the same 
time they stressed (a) the relatively greater 
wartime destruction done in Norway, (b) the 
unfavorable position of Norwegian industry 
producing for the domestic market which has 
been bypassed in the Government’s em- 
phasis upon rehabilitating and expanding 
export industries, (c) the relatively high 
customs duties prevailing in Norway, the 
removal of which might have a greater effect 
upon domestic industry and provoke local 
unemployment, (d) the fact that Norwegian 
exports primarily consist of raw materials 
which are confronted with only slight cus- 
toms barriers in the other Scandinavian 
countries and hence would be little aided by 
their removal, and (e) the relatively small 
percentage of Norwegian exports destined 
for the Scandinavian market 

Anglo-Scandinavian payments discussions 
at London terminated January 21 with a 
brief communiqué indicating that the four 
country delegations had agreed to submit to 
their Governments proposals for liberaliza- 
tion of payment transfers, tourist allowances, 
and capital transfers. It added that Norway 
particularly was averse to any moves which 
might facilitate an outward flow of capital 
to the other three countries where higher 
interest rates and higher dividend possibili- 
ties prevail. The four Governments are 
reported to have agreed to establish a British- 
Scandinavian Economic Committee to make 
recommendations as to further steps which 
may be taken to promote closer economic 
cooperation among them. 

Norway has decided to participate in the 
Chicago International Trade Fair in the 
effort to stimulate exports to the United 
States and to familiarize Norwegian pro- 
ducers with the United States market. 


FOREIGN TRADE 


December exports (exclusive of ships) 
were valued at 192,200,000 crowns, a decline 
from the November level, but above that of 
December 1948. December exports of paper 
and paperboard, canned goods, and fer- 
tilizers each were down by about 4,500,090 
crowns. For the full year 1949, exports, 
including ships, were valued at 2,092,000,000 
crowns, an increase over the preceding year 
Including ships, exports were 92,000,090 
crowns below the national budget’s forecast 
of 2,230,000,000 crowns. Fish, ores and metal, 
paper, and canned goods were substantially 
below the national budget’s forecast. 

December imports, exclusive of ships, were 
at their highest value since the war. The 
December figure of 328,500,000 crowns was 
more than that of November and that of 
December 1948. For the full year, imports, 
exclusive of ships, were at 3,381,800,000 
crowns, an increase over the preceding year 
An increase in the importation of vegetable 
foods, fuels, machinery and _ transport 
equipment, and oilseeds and fats accounted 
for December's rise. The import rise for the 
year reflected increases in imports of ma- 
chinery, ores and metals, leather, and tex- 
tiles. Imports of foods, grain, oilseed, and 
fats were lower in 1949 than in the preceding 
year. 

The total value of ships imported during 
1949 was 836,000,000 crowns compared with 





6€8,000,000 crowns in 1948; the value of ship 
exports was 46,000,000 crowns, 1,090,009 
crowns less than in the preceding year. The 
total import surplus, exclusive of ships, dur. 
ing 1949 was 1,290,000,0C0 crowns, an increase 
of 285 000,000 crowns over 1948. 
PRICES 

The cost-of-living index as of December 
15, the latest available, recorded a rise to 
158.9 (1938=100), 0.1 point above that of 
November. Prices of food, clothing, and “in. 
cidental expenses’ rose; coal, Coke, wood 
and petroleum prices dropped slightly. 

The wholesale price index as of January 
15 showed a decrease of 0.5 percent compared 
with the preceding month—from 187.1 to 
186.1 (1938—100) Increases in wholesale 
prices of industrial products and raw ma- 
terials were more than offset by a 4.9 point 
decrease in the index of agricultural pro- 
duction prices 


BANKING AND FINANCE 


Norges Bank's January 23 statement com- 
pared with that of December 22 registers an 
encouraging rise of foreign-exchange hold- 
ings—280,600,000 crowns compared with 
244,500,000 crowns. Liabilities under clear- 
ing agreements rose, however, from 127,700,- 
000 to 141,200,000 crowns, while claims under 
clearing agreements remained practically un- 
changed Currency in circulation dropped 
from 2,300,000,000 crowns to 2,197,000,000 
crowns, but was still higher than that of 
January 22, 1949 

Publication of the new fiscal budget was 
received with equanimity in the bond and 
stock markets Long-term Government 
bonds continued to be quoted at 10014, the 
same level as prevailed a month earlier. 
Banking and industrial shares remained 
steady while shares of shipping and whaling 
companies dropped somewhat, reflecting re- 
action to the continuation of the shipping 
tonnage tax and reports of American entry 
into Antarctic whaling The index of all 
share quotations as of January 27 was 163.6, 
compared with 166.7 on December 23 

The number of bankruptcies (52) and fore- 
closures (781) reported during the last quar- 
ter of 1949 is the highest since 1940. For 
the full year, 184 bankruptcies and 2,611 
foreclosures were registered. Credit reform 
anticipates a continuation of the trend, with 
payment conditions aggravated by the de- 
valuation and increased competition from 
“free list’’ imports 


INDUSTRY 


The industrial-production index for De- 
cember was 133.4, which was 9.4 points below 
the November index. In December 1948 the 
index was 125. Compared with November, 
the drop in the latest index was greatest in 
the canning industry and in industries pro- 
ducing capital goods for the domestic mar- 
ket. The export-industry index for December 
was 113 compared with 118.7 in November, 
while the index of production for industries 
producing for the domestic market was 143.2 
compared with 154.5 

The Bergen Consulate reports that ski ex- 
ports have fallen off It estimates that 
Norwegian manufacturers have 100,000 pairs 
of skis in stock; a number of factories are 
reported to be in financial difficulties, while 
some have suspended operations. The in- 
creased cost of requisite woods imported 
from the United States is offered as the pri- 
mary cause of the factories’ difficulties 

Fourteen Norwegian technicians, super- 
visors, and workers were scheduled to spend 
6 weeks in the United States beginning Feb- 
ruary 8. They are members of an ECA- 
financed Technical Aid Project and will study 
American machine-shop practices as part of 
Norway's efforts to increase production and 
efficiency. 
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AVIATION 


A committee of Scandinavian experts has 
recommended that a single SAS company 
operate all air-line services of DDL, DNL, and 
ABA, the air lines of Denmark, Norway, and 
sweden, respectively. Although the Norwe- 
gian Minister of Communications had de- 
manded_ that DNL withdraw from the 
Europe-SAS service by April, it is now antic- 
ipated that DNL will be authorized to partic- 
jpate in this service at least through the 
summer. Participants in SAS expect an- 
other deficit in 1950 but are hopeful that it 
may be reduced in part as a result of Holy 
Year travel by air. SAS now reports that it 
is capable of flying 2,000 passengers per 
month from New York to Oslo. 


FISHERIES 


The winter herring season began amid 
widespread speculation that this season’s 
catch might not exceed the abysmal one of 
1934, but by the end of January 1,800,000 
hectoliters had been caught, and speculation 
now is that this season's catch will exceed all 
previous records Norway's first floating fac- 
tory for herring oil is being used in conjunc- 
tion with the fleet. 

SHIPPING 

The Norwegian merchant fleet, according 
to Norsk Veritas, totaled 2,126 ships regis- 
tered at 5,121,988 gross tons at the conclusion 
of 1949. This represented a gross increase 
in the fleet during the year of 212 ships 
totaling 665,000 gross tons, 47 of which, aggre- 
gating 55,900 tons, were constructed in Nor- 
way. The figures exclude all ships of less 
than 100 gross tons, but include whaling and 
fishing vessels 

TOURISM 


During January, Government and private 
Officials concerned with the promotion of 
tourism discussed in detail measures which 
may be appropriate to draw more American 
visitors. On the Government side the prin- 
cipal question is how it may obtain assur- 
rance that foreign exchange yieitded by tour- 
ists will move through official channels. The 
special 30 percent price reduction on hotels 
and transportation media, designed to attract 
tourists to ski resorts in the early season, was 
to be continued until mid-February. As a 
result of the UNISCAN Agreement, the num- 
ber of British tourists is likely to increase, 
provided that transportation facilities can 
be improved and enlarged 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


REVISED BILATERAL TRADE AGREEMENT 
WITH SWEDEN COVERING 1950 


The basic trade agreement between Nor- 
way and Sweden of April 29, 1948, was revised 
and extended to cover the calendar year 1950, 
following discussions terminating at Oslo on 
December 14, 1950, according to a despatch 
dated January 12 from the American Em- 
bassy at Oslo 

The commodity quotas established in the 
hew agreement, together with the trade in 
items for which quantitative restrictions 
have have been abolished, are expected to 
result in Norwegian exports to Sweden to a 
value of 235,000,000 Norwegian crowns 
(about $32,900,000) compared with imports 
of 240,000,000 crowns, representing, in terms 
of total trade, an increase of 20,000,000 
crowns over the projected figures for 1949. 

In addition to the traditional Swedish ex- 
port items included in the list of commodi- 
ties to be imported by Norway, such as iron 
and steel products, construction equipment, 
machinery, ball bearings, electrical equip- 
ment and chemical products, there is also for 
the first time a quota established for 
Swedish textiles and dry goods to a value of 


March 6. 1950 


4,500,000 crowns. Norwegian exports for 
which quotas have been set include nitrog- 
enous fertilizers, whale oil, aluminum, fish 
oils, pyrites, and ferro-alloys to an aggregate 
value of about 100,000,000 crowns. 

Although certain of the items on the ex- 
port lists of each country are on the so-called 
“free’’ or “global quota” lists of the other 
country, they were assigned quotas to in- 
dicate the amount available for export rather 
than to limit the issuance of import licenses 
by the importing country. 

Negotiations on a new Swedish-Norwegian 
payments agreement had not yet begun as of 
January 12. 


Pakistan 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


JUTE EXPORT QUOTAS 


The following further quotas for exporta- 
tion of raw jute through April 30, 1950, have 
been announced by the Government of Paki- 
stan: 


Long 

tons 
Austria 2, 000 
France 30, 000 
Cireece 3, 000 
Ireland _ 8,000 
United Kingdom 30, 000 
U.8.8. R 10, 000 


Unshipped balances of the previous quotas, 
announced on November 15, 1949, may also 
be shipped through April 30. The Pakistan 
Minister of Commerce announced on June 30, 
1949, that exports of raw jute to hard-cur- 
rency countries (including the United States) 
would be permitted without license until 
June 30, 1950. 


Paraguay 
oO / 
\IRGRAM FROM U. S. EMBASSY AT 
ASUNCION 
(Dated February 2, 1950) 


Commercial activity in Paraguay during 
January evidenced the usual post-seasonal 
decline after increased Christmas buying in 
December. Imports bought under the com- 
pensation agreements previously authorized 
by the Bank of Paraguay and licensed for 
import not later than March 31, 1950, con- 
tinued to arrive. 

During the month of January there was 
plentiful rainfall in all parts of the country, 
and it is reported that prospects for abundant 
harvests are very good. This is of particular 
importance with respect to cotton, rice, to- 
bacco, peanuts, and pasture land for cattle. 

The demand for commercial credits con- 
tinued at the reasonably high level of the 
preceding several months largely to finance 
new construction and to pay for consumer 
merchandise. Paraguayan banks report that 
individual loans on which interest rates vary 
from 4 to 9 percent annually are being repaid 
promptly. The interest rate on time deposits 
is 2 percent annually. The Bank of Para- 
guay continued its policy during January of 
refusing to issue letters of credit, except in 
very unusual cases. No relief from the acute 
dollar shortage is contemplated until June 
or July 1950, after certain export crops such 
as cotton, rice, and tobacco have been har- 
vested and shipped abroad. Payments for 
imported merchandise during January were 
on the basis of sight or time drafts against 
receipt of merchandise and presentation of 
documents. Delays of from 1 to 2 months 
have been encountered in effecting payments 
for authorized imports from the United 
States. 


A proposal has been made to the Govern- 
ment by a group of concessionaires for the 
establishment of a free port in Paraguay. It 
is contemplated that 50 percent of the stock 
would be held by the Paraguayan Govern- 
ment and that one-half of the directors 
would be Government appointees. 

A law approved by the Council of State 
and sent to the President for signature is 
described as the National Economy Defense 
Act. Under the terms of the proposed meas- 
ure the Government would determine items 
in short supply, fix the prices at which they 
could be sold, establish priority for imports 
as well as licenses for certain exports, and 
prescribe penalties for violation of its pro- 
visions. 

The Paraguayan economic mission now in 
Europe arranged during the month of Janu- 
ary for commercial and payments agreements 
with the Netherlands and Yugoslavia and 
planned an agreement with Western Ger- 
many. Negotiations with Great Britain and 
Spain are reported to be in prospect. 

Plans have been announced for expanding 
the rice program for the entire country. 
Greater credits, better seeds, and more ade- 
quate machinery for irrigation and cultiva- 
tion are included in the projected program. 
The Director of Cereals has recently returned 
from the United States where he arranged 
the purchase of 150,000 kilograms of Zenith 
rice for distribution in connection with the 
new plan. All cottonseed from the 1949-50 
harvest will be used for conversion into 
edible oils under a recently announced 
Government decree. 

Plans have been formulated for a national 
census to be taken during 1950 in Paraguay 
simultaneously with that in other Latin 
American countries. The exact date on 
which the compilation of the data will begin 
has not yet been announced. 

The hydroairport “Asuncion” on _ the 
Paraguay River has been remodeled to afford 
more adequate facilities for passengers ar- 
riving in Asuncion by hydroplane. It is 
expected that during the period February 20— 
March 1, 1950, direct airmail service will be 
established between Asuncion and the United 
States through the facilities of the Braniff 
Airlines. 

The multiple rates of exchange as estab- 
lished by the decree of November 5, 1949, 
remained unchanged. The black-market 
rate rose to a high of 18.50 and at the end 
of January was between 17.70 and 18.00 
guaranies per dollar. 


United Kingdom 


Exchange and Finance 


GOLD SALES AGREEMENT CONCLUDED WITH 
UNION OF SOUTH AFRICA 


An agreement has been concluded recently 
between the Governments of the Union of 
South Africa and the United Kingdom under 
which that part of the Union’s gold pro- 
duction that is not required to meet the 
country’s commitments in hard-currency 
areas will be sold to the United Kingdom. 
The agreement will enable the United King- 
dom to earn South African gold regardless 
of the position of the Union’s sterling 
balances, 

Full details of the agreement have not 
been released as yet, but the salient feature 
of the new arrangement is understood to be 
that imports into the Union of South Africa 
under “restricted’’ import permits will be 
paid for from its sterling balances, while 
imports from all soft-currency countries un- 
der unrestricted or “universal” permits are 
to be financed against the transfer of gold 
to the United Kingdom. 
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Under existing import controls in the 
Union of South Africa, “‘restricted’’ permits 
are valid only for soft-currency imports, 
while “universal” permits may be utilized 
for purchases in any country, including the 
United States. It has been officially stated 
that the Union will issue universal licenses 
only for the most essential classes of goods, 
including direct requirements for the gold 
mines, Government stores (including railway 
equipment), essential foodstuffs, equipment 
for the generation and distribution of elec- 
tricity, and petroleum products. No figures 
are available on the amount to be authorized 
for expenditure by the Union Government 
under universal permits, but it is understood 
that universal permits will be issued up to 
the amount of current gold output and hard- 
currency earnings. On this basis, unofficial 
rough estimates are that up to about $500,- 
000,000 might be made available for universal 
license imports. This sum, however, can be 
expended for purchases in any country and 
to the extent that South African importers 
choose to place orders for goods against uni- 
versal licenses in soft-currency countries, 
gold will accrue to the United Kingdom. The 
implications of this financial arrangement 
therefore extend directly into the field of 
South African foreign-trade relationships 
with all countries, including the United 
States. 

Reaction to the agreement in the United 
Kingdom and the Union has been favorable, 
with most quarters expressing the view that 
it would operate to the mutual advantage 
of the two countries. On trade account, the 
Onion is a net importing country and its 
adverse trade balance is normally offset 
largely by gold sales and to a lesser extent 
by the inflow of capital, mainly from the 
sterling area. During the last 2 years, 
Union gold sales have been directed almost 
entirely to the United States to finance the 
high postwar level of imports from this 
country. On the other hand, the trade im- 
balance of the Union with the United King- 
dom and soft-currency countries has been 
met partly by taking repayment of the gold 
loan in sterling (in 1948 the Union loaned 
the United Kingdom £80,000,000 in gold, 
repayable in 3 years in gold, or sooner, in 
sterling if required by the Union) and partly 
from the large amount of sterling capital 
flowing into the Union for investment pur- 
poses. This situation has been viewed with 
concern by the United Kingdom because 
under existing arrangements Union gold was 
not being contributed to the sterling-area 
reserves, while at the same time the Union 
was being given unrestricted access to the 
sterling capital market during a period when 
the United Kingdom needed to conserve cap- 
ital resources. The new gold agreement 
concluded between the two countries in 
effect assures South Africa of a continued 
free flow of sterling investment capital which 
it needs badly for gold-mining development 
purposes, and also benefits the United King- 
dom by giving it a greater opportunity to 
earn a substantial portion of the Union's 
current gold output. 

On January 27, 1950, the United Kingdom 
Treasury issued a press statement on the 
new gold sales agreement, the full text of 
which was as follows: 

“The Government of the Union of South 
Africa have announced that they intend to 
throw open to world-wide competition as 
large a field of their import trade as their 
currently available resources of gold and 
hard currency will pemit. This trade will 
enter under universal permits. Universal 
permits will only be given for South Africa’s 
most essential imports, which will include 
government stores, direct requirements for 
the gold mining industry, equipment for the 
generation and distribution of electricity, 
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oil, and essential foodstuffs such as wheat, 
tea, and coffee, but it is not possible to state 
these by commodities, since in many cases 
either universal or restricted permits will be 
given for the same goods and in accordance 
with the purpose for which they are im- 
ported. Arrangements have been made to 
ensure that gold will accrue to the sterling 
area insofar as countries trading with South 
Africa in sterling compete successfully for 
this trade. 

“The Financial Agreement with South 
Africa entered into at the time of the 1947 
Gold Loan of £80 million, ended with the 
repayment of that loan. Article 6 of the 
Agreement under which there was a settle- 
ment in gold for net South African payments 
made through the United Kingdom on ac- 
count of all nonsterling area countries is 
therefore no longer operative. It has been 
replaced by an agreement for a gold settle- 
ment for net payments through the United 
Kingdom on account of hard currency 
expenditure.” 


United States of 


Indonesia_ 


AIRGRAM FROM U.S. CONSULATE 
GENERAL AT JAKARTA (BATAVIA) 
(Dated January 10, 1950) 


With the transfer of sovereignty of Decem- 
ber 27, the Republic of the United States of 
Indonesia came into being and brought to 
an end the division of the archipelago be- 
tween Dutch and Republican authority 
Steps have already been taken to coordinate 
rail and air traffic between all sections of the 
country and improve post and telegraph 
services. 

The Finance Minister announced that, ef- 
fective December 27, 1949, Federal currency 
{[NICA (Netherlands Indies occupation cur- 
rency) and Java Bank n#tes] will be legal 
tender throughout the territory of the Fed- 
eral Republic; that all currency notes issued 
by or in the name of the former Republic 
of Indonesia—now one of the states (neg- 
aras) of the Federal Republic—will con- 
tinue as legal tender only in that state; that 
official Federal as well as state institutions 
located in the former republic may accept 
Federal as well as state notes at a conversion 
rate to be established by the government of 
the Republic of the United States of Indo- 
nesia as soon as possible; and that when a 
new Federal currency is issued, the conver- 
sion against present Federal notes will be on 
a one-to-one basis. 

An agreement has been reached between 
the Government of Indonesia and the KLM 
to establish a corporation for the operation 
of the interinsular airways of Indonesia, to 
be known as Garuda Indonesian Airways, to 
take over the services performed by the 
KLM, effective January 1, 1950. The new 
corporation will be given a 30-year conces- 
sion, during the first 10 years of which KLM 
will guarantee operations. A new weekly air 
service was to be opened up January 1 to 
include Kotaradja, North Sumatra, in the 
service between Medan and Sabang, Sumatra, 
which includes connections with Batavia. 


AGRICULTURE 


A delay in the west monsoon rains in Oc- 


tober and November has set back irrigated 


1The statistical data contained in this 
article refer to the federal territories as 
known prior to December 27, 1949, and, there- 
fore, do not include data for the republican 
areas. These are not known. 





rice planting by about a month in Many 
parts of Java and Madura. Generally speak. 
ing, the past monsoon has been exceptionally 
dry and consequently most food crops, in. 
cluding nonirrigated rice, corn, sweetpota- 
toes, cassava, and other vegetables, have 
shown yields varying from fair to norma]. 

During October increased agricultural 
estate production, compared with September, 
was recorded for rubber, tea, and hard fibers 
and decreases, partly because of seasonal fac. 
tors, for cinchona bark, coffee, palm oil, anq 
cocoa. Production of major products in 
October (January—October figures in paren. 
theses) was as follows, in metric tons: Rub- 
ber 14,882 (139,252); tea 2,744 (20,903); cin. 
chona bark 563 (5,662); coffee 1,054 (9,877). 
palm oil 12,088 (95,399); palm kernels 2,953 
(23,220); cocoa 40 (671); and hard fiibers 227 
(1,999). 

During December, wholesale price quota- 
tions on the Batavia market continued to 
reach new high levels, with the exception of 
tea, spices, and tapioca, which showed slight 
decreases from November highs. The great- 
est increase was again shown in white Borneo 
pepper, which rose from 40 guilders a kilo- 
gram in November to 55 guilders during the 
week of December 19 


CosT OF LIVING 


Food prices in Batavia and other cities 
in Indonesia continued their upward trend 
in November, but Tjiandjur quality milled 
rice dropped slightly on the Batavia market 
from 1.15'4 guilders per liter on December 8 
to 1.12!, guilders on December 11, which 
price was maintained during the balance of 
the month. Native pounded rice remained 
constant during December at 75 guilder 
cents per liter. The cost of living index, in 
Batavia, based on free market prices of 19 
domestic food products, increased from 1255 
in October to 1417 in November 


FOREIGN TRADE 


|Note: As a result of devaluation of the 
guilder, beginning with foreign trade statis- 
tics for October 1949, conversions of guilders 
are made at the rate of 1. guilder 
US$0.37693 for exports and 1 guilder 
US$0.263158 for imports (conversion factors 
supplied by the International Monetary 
Fund) Prior to October 1949, conversions 
for both exports and imports were at the 
rate of 1 guilder — US$0.38. | 

Recorded exports from Indonesia during 
October amounted to only 325,808 tons 
valued at 79,251,000 guilders (US$29,872,000), 
mainly because the October statistics for 
petroleum exports from the Palembang dis- 
trict were received too late for inclusion in 
the October tabulations Rubber was the 
leading export, accounting for 31.9 percent 
by value of total October exports, followed 
by tin concentrates, 17.2 percent; copra, 9.1 
percent; palm oil, 7.0 percent, and sugar, 64 
percent. Details are shown in Table 1 


TABLE is Indones a: Ex ports October 1949 

Weight Value 

Item metr OOO 

ton guilders 
Total 325. 808 79, 251 
Rubber 31, 332 25, 274 
rin concentrates 3 F 13, 669 
Copra a 16. 27¢ 7 178 
Palm oil 6.114 , 531 
Sugar 12, Whe 5, (M5 
Petroleum Y), 739 3, 2 7 
Tea : 1, 0&2 2 fbr 
Coffee 1. O62 2, 080 
Tobacco 121 400 
All others 152, 61 14, 14 


(Continued on p. 44) 
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NEWS by COMMODITIES 


Prepared in Commodities Division, Office 
of International Trade, Department of —— 
Indicated 


Commerce. Unless Otherwise 


Chemicals 


BRAZIL Buys From U. S. 


Brazil continued to purchase most of its 
imports of sulfur from the United States in 
the first half of 1949. Imports in that period 
totaled 16,193 metric tons, valued at $639,900. 
The United States supplied 15,433 tons 
($599,800 ) 


CANADIAN FARMERS USE SPECIAL 
FERTILIZERS 


There is a relatively small but steady de- 
mand for special fertilizers by tobacco farm- 
ers in Canada. Sales of these mixtures in 
the year 1948-49 totaled 66,900 short tons. 
Ontario was the principal user with 59,976 
tons 

EXPORTS, CANADA 


Canadian exports of chemicals and allied 
products in 1949 declined 12 percent from 
those in 1948, the Dominion Bureau of Sta- 
tistics reports. Totals were $70,698,000 and 
$79,840,000, respectively 


CusBA IMPORTS INKS FROM U. S. 


All raw materials used in the manufacture 
of printing and lithographic inks in Cuba are 
imported from the United States The 
United States also is the source of 95 percent 
of imports of the finished products. In the 
first 9 months of 1949, imports of printing 
inks totaled 441 metric tons, valued at $146,- 
214; imports of lithographic inks in the same 
period amounted to 88 tons, worth $88,036 


FERTILIZER CONSUMPTION, BAVARIA, 
GERMANY 


Fertilizer consumption in Bavaria, Ger- 
many, in the year ended June 30, 1949, was 
as follows, in metric tons: Nitrogenous, 
56,765; phosphatic, including basic slag, 
63,450; potassic, 93,318; and lime, 124,000 


FERTILIZER IMPORTS, HONG KONG 


Hong Kong's imports of fertilizers in the 
first 11 months of 1949 increased to HK$18,- 
398,697 from HK#$16,358,108 in the corre- 
sponding period of 1948. (HK8$1=approxi- 
mately US$0.25 pre-devaluation; US$0.175 
Since devaluation.) 


DEVELOPMENTS, INDIA 


At the annual meeting of the Indian 
Chemical Society in January 1950, attention 
was called to the need to develop technical 
manpower A number of specialists have 
been brought to India from Germany and 
more are expected, it was stated 


INDIA EXPERIMENTS WITH DESULFURIZING 
COAL 


Promising results have been attained by 
the Bose Research Institute, India, in experi- 
ments on the desulfurization of coal, accord- 
ing to the organization's annual report for 
1948-49. The removal of 89.3 percent of the 
total sulfur in coal from Assam was effected 
and about 25 percent of the sulfur was recov- 
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ered in elementary form. India does not have 
large supplies of sulfur and these tests may 
be significant. 


HUNGARY INCREASES USE OF FERTILIZERS 


By the end of the Hungarian Five-Year 
Plan, it is anticipated that 50 kilograms of 
chemical fertilizers will be used annually per 
yoke of arable land. (1 yoke=1.07 acres.) 


INDIAN DEMAND FOR POTASSIUM 
PERMANGANATE 


Demand for potassium permanganate in 
India in the next 3 years is estimated at 200 
long tons annually. There are now two pro- 
ducers, although in 1946 there were six fac- 
tories with a total capacity of 170 tons. The 
principal manufacturer has an annual ca- 
pacity of 20 tons, but plans to install a new 
150-ton plant within 2 years. 


DEVELOPMENTS, ITALY 


The coal-tar branch of the Italian chemical 
industry is hampered by the low level of 
coke sales. It depends on _  coke-oven 
byproducts for a large part of its coal-tar 
derivatives and for some ammonia. The 
experience of the past 2 years indicates that 
Italian plans in this section of the chemical 
industry will have to be revised. However, 
it appears that coKe ovens not attached to 
iron and steel works will increase their level 
of operations considerably within the next 
few years. 


CALCIUM-CARBIDE OUTPUT, JAPAN 


Production of calcium carbide in Japan 
dropped to 35,595 metric tons in November 
1949 from 40,030 tons in October. It reached 
a postwar peak of 47,885 tons in May. 


JAPANESE IMPORTS 


Imports of chemicals and allied products 
into Japan in the 4-month period July- 
October 1949 totaled $15,292,270. Fertilizers 
accounted for $12,271,226. 


CuBE-Root Exports, PERU 


Peru’s exports of cube roots in the first 11 
monts of 1949 totaled 2,840 metric tons, 
valued at 6,507,770 soles. Exports of ground 
roots (powder) in the same period were 890 
tons, worth 3,513,550 soles. (6.50 soles 
US$1, official rate; in November 1949, 1 sole 
$0.0606, free rate. Export values in 1949 were 
calculated partly at the official and partly at 
the free rate.) 

The United States was by far the principal 
purchaser of both the dry and ground roots. 


SWEDISH FERTILIZER SUPPLIES 


Total supplies of fertilizer to be available 
in Sweden in the 1950 season will be 25 per- 
cent greater than in 1949, it is estimated. 


SPAIN ERECTS SULFUR PLANT 


A pilot plant for the recovery of sulfur 
from zinc-blende sulfides is being erected in 
Torrelavega, Spain. The process used will 
be that of a large Canadian company which 
also is supplying the equipment. The plant 








may be ready for operation in 1951; full 
production will be 20,000 metric tons an- 
nually, which may not be attained for several 
years. 


PRODUCTION OF ETHYL ALCOHOL, U. K. 


The United Kingdom’s production of 
ethyl alcohol by the fermentation-distilla- 
tion process in the distilling year ended Sep- 
tember 30, 1949, totaled 63,981,290 proof gal- 
lons, according to statistics of H. M. Customs 
and Excise published in the British press. 
This amount includes 11,258,660 gallons dis- 
tilled in Scotland at distilleries using malt 
only, and 16,306,785 gallons at distilleries 
using malt and other materials. 


METHANOL SITUATION, VENEZUELA 


Methanol is not produced in Venezuela. 
However, it is reported that the domestic 
ethyl-alcohol industry is feeling competi- 
tion from imported methanol in certain in- 
dustries. 


Coal and Coke 


ALLOCATIONS FOR SECOND QUARTER OF 1950, 
WESTERN GERMANY 

The Economics Committee of the Allied 

High Commission for Germany agreed to the 

following allocations of solid fuels produced 


in Western Germany for the second quarter 
of 1950: 


Solid-Fuels Allocations in Western Ger- 
many for the Second Quarter of 1950 


(Metric tons] 


Hard Brown 


coal and | coal bri- Total 
coke quettes 
Export Allocations: 

ECE Coal Commit- 
tee 3, 832, 400 250, 000 4, 082, 400 
Austria é 730, 000 150, 000 880, 000 
Bunkers 75, 000 75, 000 
Total 4, 637, 400 400, 000; 5, 087, 400 


Internal Allocations: 
Western Germany 


14, 997, 800)! 3,141, 800! 18, 139, 600 
Western Berlin 


x 425, 000 - 425, 000 
Total 


.|15, 422, 800, 3, 141, 800/18, 564, 600 
Grand total 


20, 060, 200) 3, 541, 800) 23, 602, 000 


! Includes 309,000 tons ef brown-coal briquettes and 
pitch coal from the United States Zone. 


The foregoing export allocations exclude 
any additional exports that might result 
from the import of coal into Western Ger- 
many. In the past, imports from the Saar 
and the United Kingdom have released 
equivalent tonnages for export to member 
countries of the Coal Committee of the Eco- 
nomic Commission for Europe. 


LIQUIDATION OF KODAN’S STOCKPILES, 
JAPAN 
When the Japanese Solid Fuel Distribution 
Corvoration (Kodan) was abolished on Sep- 
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tember 15, 1949, it left stockpiles of 5,030,000 
metric tons of coal and 433,700 tons of coke. 
It was hoped that these stocks could be 
liquidated by March 31, 1950, but they have 
not been moving at the rate required to 
achieve this disposition. By the end of 1949, 
stocks had fallen to 3,776,000 tons of coal and 
408,000 tons of coke. 

As a result of conferences held early this 
year, more expeditious movement is expected. 
There should be an opportunity for industrial 
consumers to make advantageous purchases 
from the Kodan’s Liquidator. 


DECLINE IN IMPORTS OF COAL FORECAST, 
NORWAY 


Under the terms of a recently concluded 
trade agreement, Norway will take only 400,- 
000 tons of Polish coal during 1950, compared 
with an agreed total of 600,000 tons for 1949. 

The use of coal in Norway declined during 
1949 and a further decrease is forecast as a 
result of the shift to fuel oil and the exten- 
sion of hydroelectric power. In 1950, coal 
imports are expected to total 1,300,000 tons, 
of which 500,000 tons are to come from Nor- 
way’s own mines in Spitzbergen. 


RECORD PRODUCTION IN 1949, SoUTH 
AFRICA 


All previous records for coal production 
and sales in the Union of South Africa were 
broken in 1949. Production of coal for the 
year totaled 28,104,585 short tons, compared 
with the previous record of 26,474,458 tons 
in 1948, whereas sales for 1949 totaled 27,- 
569,246 tons compared with 25,968,000 tons 
in 1948. 


Electrical 
Equipment 


(Prepared in Machinery and Transporta- 
tion Equipment Division, Office of 
Domestic Commerce) 


DEVELOPMENTS IN MEXICAN PLANT 


Work on the new dam and hydroelectric 
plant at Colimilla, Mexico, was continued 
during 1949 but was behind schedule. The 
dam structure is virtually complete. One 
turbine is installed, and a second turbine is 
in process of installation. Production of 
electric power is not expected until April 1950, 
however, because of delay in installation of 
necessary electrical connections within the 
plant. The third and fourth turbines prob- 
ably will not be installed until 1951. The 
uncertainty of the electric power Supply has 
hampered the operations of many of the 
established industries of Jalisco during the 
year and is an obvious deterrent to further 
industrialization of the area. 


SWEDISH STATIONS WILL INSTALL ADDI- 
TIONAL TURBINES 


Three new hydroelectric power stations 
started operation in Sweden early in Decem- 
ber: Skallbole, on the Ljungan River, capac- 
ity 12,000 kilowatts, owenr Swedish Cellu- 
losa Company; Morsil on the Indal River, ca- 
pacity 20,000 kilowatts, owner Krangede AB 
(one of the leading Swedish electric power 
producers and distributors); and Holleforsen 
on the Indal River, capacity 40,000 kilowatts, 
owner State Power Board. In all three sia- 
tions only the first turbine is in operation; 
the capacity will be increased during the 
next few years by the installation of addi- 
tional turbines. 
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Foodstuffs and 
Related Products 


‘ish and Products 
Fis] l Product 


JAPANESE FISHERIES IN 1949 


Several events highlighted the notable im- 
provement in Japanese fisheries during 1949. 
The fish catch reached a total of about 7,- 
000,000,000 pounds compared with less than 
6,000,000,000 pounds in 1948. This was made 
possible by increased efforts of Japanese fish- 
ermen and by increased quantities of fuel, 
gear, and other supplies made available to 
the Japanese Government by the Supreme 
Commander of the Allied Powers (SCAP). 

Notable progress was made in the democ- 
ratization of the fisheries with the elimi- 
nation of the old control associations and 
the establishment of cooperatives 

In recognition of the good work of the 
Japanese Government and members of the 
fishing industry in controlling violations of 
the fishing area and in establishing a pro- 
gram for correcting overexploitation, SCAP 
authorized on September 21, 1949, the exten- 
sion of the fishing area eastward from the 
163d to the 180th meridian. This extension 
embraces 864,500 square nautical miles of 
the Pacific Ocean. An estimated 60,000,000 
to 70,000,000 pounds of fish are expected to 
be taken from this area annually, much of 
which will be albacore and tuna which may 
be exported frozen to the United States for 
canning. 

If the Government and the fishing indus- 
try continue the progress shown in 1949, 
1950 should be a banner year. 


Fruits and Nuts 


PRODUCTION AND EXPORT OF DATES, IRAN 


Production of dates in Iran in 1949 is esti- 
mated at 123,000 metric tons compared with 
an estimated 100,000 tons in 1948 and 110,000 
tons in 1947. 

According to official Iranian Customs sta- 
tistics, date exports in the first 8 months of 
the Iranian year 1328 (March 21 to Novem- 
ber 21, 1949) amounted to 6,373 metric tons. 
Of that amount Oman took 3,137 tons or 
about 50 percent and Kuwait 2,385 tons or 
about 30 percent. 

Only 77 tons of dates were exported to the 
United States from the 1948 crop and none 
from the 1949 crop. About 19,530 tons were 
shipped to the United States from the 1947 
crop. However, great difficulty was experi- 
enced in selling these dates, most of which 
had been shipped on consignment. Conse- 
quently, exporters were unwilling to ship on 
consignment during 1948-49. Competition 
from Iraqi dates and the devaluation of Iraqi 
currency were other factors in the decline 
of Irani date exports to the United States 
and other countries 


PINEAPPLE PRODUCTION AND EXPORT, 
BRAZIL 


It is believed that production of pineapples 
in Brazil in 1949 was about the same as 
in 1948. The 1948 output amounted to 
70,846,500 pineapples, the largest crop since 
1945, but 88 percent below the 1942-45 
average of 77,642,856 pineapples, and 20.9 
percent below the 1931-37 average of about 
89,400,000 pineapples. 

Exports of pineapples from the 1948 crop, 
nearly all of which occurred in the last 3 
months of the year, totaled 3,661 metric tons, 
or about 4,000,000 units. Exports in 1949 are 
believed to have been on a reduced scale. 
Exporters are reporting difficulty in main- 





taining normal shipments to Argentina be. 
cause of the unfavorable exchange rates, 

It is reported that regulations recently 
established in Argentina place pineapples on 
the list of luxury imports, for which pay- 
ments are being made at the low rate of 1 
pesos to the dollar. Because of this exchange 
disadvantage and the increased cost of pine- 
apples at ports of shipment, exporters state 
that their margin of profit has decreaseq to 
the point where they consider further ship- 
ments to Argentina in 1950 unlikely. In the 
past Argentina has taken about 90 percent 
of Brazil’s pineapple exports and Uruguay 
about 10 percent. Some optimism has been 
expressed regarding the European market, 
which exporters feel could be developed pro- 
vided adequate shipping facilities were avail- 
able. 

One of the leading fruit exporters in Brazi] 
expressed the belief that great headway 
could be made in exporting canned pineapple 
juice, if satisfactory containers were avail. 
able. The quality of locally produced tin 
cans, he stated, is too variable to permit 
large scale canning of juice for export. 


WALNUT Exports, TURKEY 


Exports of walnuts from Turkey in the crop 
year October 1948 through September 1949 
amounted to 2,772 metric tons of the un- 
shelled nuts compared with 174 tons in the 
preceding crop year. Exports of shelled wal- 
nuts in the 1948-49 crop year totaled 1,74] 
tons and in the previous crop year 382 tons 

Although no reliable estimates of the 1949 
walnut crop are available, it is believed that 
the exportable surplus is at least equal to 
that of the preceding crop year 

Exports of walnuts from Turkey moved 
slowly during the last 4 months of 1949 
mainly because of the stoppage, by Turkish 
export authorities, of tripartite ‘‘compensa- 
tion deals.” (Essentially barter  transac- 
tions.) According to invoices issued by the 
Izmir and Istanbul Consulates, exports to 
the United States from October 1948 to Sep- 
tember 1949 totaled 599 metric tons. Official 
Turkish export statistics for the same period 
list exports to the United States as 209 tons. 
The difference, 390 metric tons, represents 
exports under compensation. The extent to 
which the stoppage of tripartite compensa- 
tion trading has affected the export of wal- 
nuts to the United States may be surmised 
by a comparison of consular invoices certified 
by the Istanbul Consulate General covering 
shipments to the United States of 5,512 
pounds, valued at $1,835 for the period Octo- 
ber—December 1949, against 408,850 pounds, 
worth $168,413.80 for the same period of the 
preceding crop year 

An additional, though secondary factor ad- 
versely affecting Turkish exports of walnuts 
during the past season is that the recent 
crop has been of poor quality, the number of 
spoiled nuts exceeding 15 percent. This is 
attributed mainly to unfavorable weather 
A final reason for the decrease in exports is 
that Turkish prices remain relatively higher 
than those of other exporting countries, 

Exports of walnuts to all countries since 
the beginning of the export year (October 
1949) are estimated at from 60 to 70 metric 
tons of shelled nuts and 1,000 tons of un- 
shelled nuts. The bulk of the unshelled nuts 
have been shipped to the United Kingdom 
at a price which started at £80 (£1 —US$2.80) 
per ton f. o. b. Istanbul, rose to £100, and 
receded to £70 as of the end of December 


Grain and Products 


BRAZILIAN RICE PRODUCTION AND EXPORTS 


Prospects are that Brazil’s 1949-50 rice 
crop will be slightly larger than in 1948-49. 
The 1949-50 rice crop is unofficially estimated 
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at 2,472,172 metric tons compared with an 
estimate of 2,321,754 tons in 1948-49 and 
2,235,000 tons for 1947-48. 

Exports of rice from Brazil in 1949 
amounted to only 878 metric tons of polished 
rice compared with 212,000 in 1948. The 
decline is attributed to (1) increased de- 
mand within Brazil, (2) reduced stocks 
which had originally been accumulated dur- 
ing the latter part of the war, and (3) de- 
clining world prices in relation to prices in 
Brazil. 

The 1950 outlook for exports is poor, inas- 
much as domestic prices are much higher 
than world quotations and stocks have been 
reduced. 


ARGENTINE CORN Crop SMALL 


Corn production in Argentina in 1950 is 
estimated at only 3,000,000 tons. The small 
crop is attributed to drought. There will 
be no exportable surplus this year. 


RICE PRODUCTION AND EXPORTS, EGYPT 


The final official estimate of Egypt's 1949 
crop of rough rice places it at 1,168,000 met- 
ric tons, about 11 percent less than the 1948 
crop of 1,308,000 tons. 

The exportable surplus of milled rice from 
the crops is unofficially estimated at about 
200,000 tons. An unofficial report indicates 
that 25,000 tons or more of the 1948 crop 
are still unsold. It is also reported that 
negotiations for the sale of the 1949 rice 
crop are proceeding slowly and only a small 
part of it has been moved 


LIBERIAN RICE PRODUCTION 


About 99 percent of the rice consumed in 
the Republic of Liberia is produced locally, 
and 1 percent is imported from the United 
States. 

About 800,000 acres were planted in 1949 
with yields averaging from 500 to 600 pounds 
of cleaned rice per acre. Total production in 
1949 was about 200,000 short tons in contrast 
to 160,000 tons in 1948 and 150,000 tons in 
1947. Under the present 7-year bush rota- 
tion system, from 6,500,000 to 7,000,000 acres 
of land per annum are needed to meet Lib- 
eria’s rice requirements 

Some concrete steps, however are in the 
making to improve production methods 
With the aid of the United States Economic 
Mission, the Liberian Department of Agri- 
culture and Commerce is planning to estab- 
lish the Gbedin Swamp Rice Demonstration 
project in the Sanokwalle District, in 1950 
It is believed this demonstration will stimu- 
late swamp rice production with the use of 
modern machinery and fertilizers. 

Although rice is the principal Liberian 
food crop, it was not until 1948 that pro- 
duction and demand came nearly into bal- 
ance. As late as 1944, Liberia imported 
about 10,000,000 pounds of rice from the 
United States to supplement local produc- 
tion. However, as output increased due to 
increased acreage and improved practices, 
imports have progressively decreased over the 
5-year period to less than 3,000,000 pounds in 
1949. 


Spices and Related Products 


PRODUCTION AND EXPORTS OF VANILLA 
BEANS, MADAGASCAR 


In 1949 Madagascar had one of the poor- 
est Bourbon vanilla crops in years. This is 
attributed to the fact that the weather in 
the main growing regions of the island was 
exceptionally dry. It is impossible to give 
an accurate figure on the area devoted to the 
cultivation of vanilla beans. The Madagas- 
car Agriculture Office points out that since 
vanilla beans are grown on many small and 
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scattered holdings, any figure on acreage 
would be guesswork. 

The official estimate of the 1949 crop is 
125 tons for Madagascar plus another 50 tons 
for the Comoros, a total of about 175 tons, 
as compared with a 1948 crop of over 450 
tons. About the middle of January the 1950 
crop was estimated to be at least 400 tons. 

Madagascar vanilla-bean stocks at the turn 
of the year were estimated at about 300 tons. 

There was considerable vanilla-bean move- 
ment to France in 1949. Stocks in Marseille 
at the end of December 1949 were probably 
fairly small because of large shipments of 
vanilla from that port to Germany and small 
shipments to other European countries. 

Vanilla-bean trade with the United States, 
which had practically ceased in 1948 and the 
first half of 1949, picked up during the sec- 
ond half of 1949, the usual buying season for 
United States importers. Vanilla-bean prices, 
which were set by the Government until 
May 7, 1949, tumbled after price liberty was 
restored, and then moved up again as the 
year came to a close. 

Official export figures are available only 
for the first 11 months of 1949. Vanilla- 
bean exports in that period amounted to 
427,327 net kilograms (1 kilogram =2.2046 
pounds), of which 265,307 kilograms went to 
France, 157,985 kilograms to the United States, 
4,025 kilograms to the United Kingdom, and 
10 kilograms to Ships’ Stores. 

According to the trade, December exports 
of vanilla beans should exceed 100 metric 
tons. If this is the case, exports for 1949 
exceeded 525 metric tons and was one of 
Madagascar’s best dollar sources. (Most of 
the vanilla exported to France is re-exported 
to the United States.) In 1948, total va- 
nilla-bean exports were only 76 tons, of 
which 23 tons went to the United States. 

From a low of about $4 a kilogram f. o. b. 
in mid-1949, following price decontrol of 
vanilla, bean prices picked up at the end of 
the year to more than $8 a kilogram delivered 
at New York. The f. o. b. price at the end 
of the year was between $7.50 and $8 a 
kilogram. 

It has been reported that on February 5, 
1950, a cyclone hit Antalaha, which caused 
great damage to vines and crops. This will 
probably cut the 1950 output of vanilla 
beans about 50 percent. It is possible, how- 
ever, that warehoused stocks of the 1949 
vanilla-bean crop were not damaged. A sec- 
ond cyclone, February 13, centering at Vohe- 
mar, may have damaged other vanilla planta- 
tions and stocks in the Sambava area. 


Sugars and Products 


DEVELOPMENTS, CUBA 


The Cuban Sugar Stabilization Institute 
has issued its first regular semimonthly 
process report on the 1950 sugar crop, which 
shows production as of January 15, 1950, as 
follows: 


As of January 15 


1949 1950 
Mills in operation number 24 35 
Raw sugar produced short tons_. 56,916 33,890 
Sugar vield from cane percent... 10,75 11. 06 
Molasses produced 1,000 gallons 2, 454 914 
Molasses per ton sugar gallons 43.1 27.0 


Although the start of the 1950 sugar- 
grinding season was Officially set for Janu- 
ary 1, the 1950 crop has been badly delayed 
by labor demands and mill-owner and cane- 
grower disputes. As of January 26, a total 
of 86 mills were grinding compared with 70 
on the same date in 1949. Of 35 mills in 
operation January 15, 1950, one began in 
December 1949, two in the first week of Jan- 
uary; and the remainder, January 9-15. 

More mills were operating in mid-January 
this year than last, but raw-sugar produc- 
tion was 40 percent less than in 1949, and 


molasses output was about 62 percent less 
than comparable production last year. 
Average sugar yield (11.06 percent of weight 
of cane) was running somewhat higher than 
that of last year (10.75 percent). 


General Products 


CEMENT PRODUCTION UP, ARGENTINA 


Argentina’s cement mills produced 28,917,- 
000 bags of 50 kilograms (1 kilogram — 2.2046 
pounds) each in 1949, a 15 percent increase 
over the 25,035,000 bags produced in 1948. 
More than 34 percent of this 1949 produc- 
tion was used in public works, the remainder 
being used in private works and industry. 


EXPORTS FROM PEIPING, CHINA, TO U. S. 


Declared exports to the United States 
through Peiping, China, during the 9-month 
period, January—September 1949, were valued 
at approximately $170,000 and included the 
following selected items: Brassware valued at 
$46,700; copperware, $35,000; porcelain ware, 
$20,000; wooden ware, $15,000; jewelry and 
semiprecious gem stones, $8,000; and smaller 
quantities of bone, pewter, soapstone, stone, 
and earthenware. 

Embroidered and other silk articles ex- 
ported were valued at about $5,000, and rugs 
at $2,500. Paintings and artistic antiques 
valued at approximately $18,000 were also 
among the articles exported. 


COIN-OPERATED MACHINES, CUBA 


Only a limited number of coin-operated 
machines have been introduced into Cuba. 
The prevalence of coin-operated scales is 
outstanding, followed by juke boxes and 
beverage, gum, and popcorn vendors. 

Government regulations and decrees pro- 
hibit the operation of such machines as pin- 
ball, jack-pot, and shuffleboard, and strictly 
regulates the installation and operation of 
other machines, such as juke boxes. 

Although United States manufacturers of 
coin-operated machines are expected to con- 
tinue to dominate the Cuban market, the 
future of this industry in Cuba will not be 
particularly bright until more favorable 
regulations permit greater expansion. 


LABELS ON Foop CONTAINERS IMPORTED 
INTO CuBA MustT BE IN SPANISH 


Descriptions or specifications appearing on 
containers, covers, or labels of all imported 
food products must be expressed in the Span- 
ish language, according to a Cuban decree 
dated January 19, 1950. 

Although terms of the decree, which be- 
comes effective 6 months after publication 
in the Official Gazette, may be subject to 
future interpretation or regulation, it ap- 
pears that inclusion of the phrase “all man- 
ner of food products sold ta the public” 
means that the affixing of Spanish labels can 
be done by the wholesaler or intermediary 
in Cuba before the products are put up for 
retail sale. 


CEMENT CONTROLS CONTINUED BECAUSE OF 
SHORT SUPPLY, CUBA 


The Cuban Government is continuing its 
control over the distribution and pricing of 
portland cement, according to a resolution 
issued January 20, 1950. The Compania 
Cubana de Cemento Portland continues to 
be the sole distributor for domestic and im- 
ported cement. Also, all users must register 
with the Government or lose their right to 
obtain supplies. Certain other requirements 
also are included in the new resolution. 

The Mariel cement plant now has a pro- 
ductive capacity of 12,600 barrels per day, 
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which is not sufficient to meet all existing 
requirements. According to statistics of the 
Cuban Ministry of the Treasury, over 245,- 
800 barreis of cement were imported in 1949 
from the United Kingdom, Belgium, the 


United States, and Puerto Rico. United 
States exports of portland cement to Cuba, 
January through November 1949, totaled 
139,360 barrels valued at $410,000. 


New Brick MAKING PROCESS, GERMANY 


A German firm in Westphalia has de- 
veloped a new brick-making process whereby 
the bricks harden by chemical reaction rather 
than by kiln firing. Raw materials used 
are clay and lime. 

Further details on the process may be 
obtained by writing to the Consumers Mer- 
chandise Branch, OIT, U. S. Department of 
Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 


FLUORESCENT-FIXTURE PRODUCTION AP- 
PROACHING DEMAND, MEXICO 


Domestic production of fluorescent fix- 
tures reached a value of 1,152,000 pesos dur- 
ing 1949, approximately 90 percent of hot 
cathode lights. Three producers provided 
about 40 percent of the output, the balance 
being supplied by 17 others. Most of the 
fixtures are of the commercial type with 
about 30 percent corresponding to industrial 
styles. 

In 1946 Mexico imported fixtures to the 
value of 1,300,000 pesos from the United 
States; 1949 imports from the same source 
probably amounted to less than 200,000 
pesos. These statistics indicate that Mexican 
production is rapidly approaching demand. 


SHORTAGE OF BrICK AND CEMENT 
ANTICIPATED, NORWAY 


Norway’s Housing Agency predicts that 
there will be a smaller quantity of bricks 
and cement available for building this year 
than in 1949. Therefore, the Agency plans 
to institute simplified rules for allocation 
of building materials this spring. Such ac- 
tion was originally scheduled for September 
1949 but was deferred because of the un- 
foreseen cement shortage. 


DIMENSIONS OF BUILDING BRICKS STAND- 
ARDIZED, POLAND 


The Minister of Construction has issued 
an instruction which provides for the stand- 
ardization of dimensions of ordinary build- 
ing bricks in Poland. The new standard 
calls for bricks 6 x 12 x 25 centimeters (2.36 
x 4.72 x 9.84 inches) in size. Bricks of other 
dimensions may be manufactured until De- 
cember 31, 1950, and may be used in con- 
struction work until June 30, 1952. Re- 
claimed bricks, however, may be used at any 
time. 

Emphasis has been placed on the need for 
economy in the use of bricks, inasmuch as 
indications are that a shortage is about to 
result because of the dwindling supply of 
reclaimed bricks from war-damaged build- 
ings. 


ASBESTOS CEMENT PIPE REPLACING STEEL, 
YUGOSLAVIA 


Research carried out in Yugoslavia has 
resulted in the substitution of asbestos ce- 
ment pipes in artesian wells to replace im- 
ported rolled steel pipes which were subject 
to rusting. The asbestos pipes are reported 
to be lighter and cheaper than steel pipes, 
water-proof, and easier to drill or cut. Also, 
the new pipes do not deteriorate from acids 
in the underground water but, on the con- 
trary, become harder with age. The use of 
these pipes will result in an estimated saving 
of 7,500,000 dinars annually. (1 dinar- 
$0.02) 
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Iron and Steel 


(Prepared in Iron and Steel Division, 
Office of Domestic Commerce) 


UNITED STATES’ EXPORTS OF IRON AND 
STEEL, 1949 


Preliminary statistics of the foreign trade 
of the United States in iron and steel in 1949 
show export shipments in that year to have 
totaled 5,018,000 net tons and imports 455,000 
tons. Exports, despite the sharply reduced 
trade of the last 3 months of the year, were 


498,000 tons, or 11 percent greater than in 


1948. Imports, on the other hand, were 


lower by 22,000 tons, or 4.6 percent. 


The steel strike of October and November 
was immediately and sharply felt by the 


export trade. From an average monthly 


movement of 475,000 tons and the Septem- 


ber peak trade of 498,938 tons, exports in 


October totaled only 233,236 tons and de- 


clined to 166,531 tons in November. De- 
cember shipments, at 345,573 tons, although 


greatly improved over those of the 2 months 


of the strike, were still far short of the level 
of the first 9 months. 

The import trade also reflected the strike. 
Imports in November and December—49,956 
and 39,889 net tons respectively—were 
sharply increased over the trade of the 
months immediately preceding and _ in- 
cluded large tonnages of American steel 
returned to this country from Canada when 
the pinch of strike-induced shortages began 
to be felt. 


United States Foreign Trade in Iron and 
Steel, 1947, 1948, and 1949 


[In thousands of net tons 


Exports Imports 


1947 1948S 1949! 1047 1948 1949 
Pig iron 11 6 SI 44 222 «103 
Ferro-alloys 61 s4 IS S85 OG 
Ingots, blooms, and 
billets 491 19) 9257 2, 2 2 
Bars and rods 
Concrets reinforce- 
ment 24s 120 108 l th) 
Other_.. 956 $5] 3S7 7 12 4} 
Plates 630 pt 34 | 
Sheets and strip : 
Black 79% 563) 714 a 1 8 
Galvanized 75 63 xO 
Tinplate and terneplate (46 642 605 1 14 
Structural materials SSY 5H 617 2 tif 120 
Railway track material 
Rails 4] 4t 20. ’ ] 
Other 15s 72 i l 2 
lubular products 
Cast iron pipe and 
fittings 17 7 s 2 
Seamless (steel) pipe 324, 286 337) ./ : 
Welded (steel) pipe 345 mo 064g 
Pipe fittings (other 
than cast 24 25 24 (2 
Wire and wire products 
Plain (black and gal- 
vanized Ish 127, 13 4 
Barbed 7Y 4) 75 l 
Other wire and manu 
factures 206 «177 1338 3 s 12 
Castings 5s 5l 50 ( 
Car wheels and axles SY 34 f2n.a.n.a. n. a. 
Forgings 37 2s 24 l l l 
Total. 6, 768 4,5205,018 154 477 155 


Preliminary and subject to revision 
2 Less than 500 tons 
3 Included in imports of forgings 
n. a.—Not available 


Source: Prepared from data supplied by Bureau of 
the Census, U. 8. Department of Commerce 





Plans for the construction of a special 
quay at Alexandria, Egypt, to handle phos- 
phates were pushed forward in 1949. The 
estimated cost is ££600,000. 


Leather and 
Products 


PRODUCTION AND FOREIGN TRADE, 
THE NETHERLANDS 


Production of hides and skins in the 
Netherlands in the first 9 months of 1949 
with figures for the comparable period of 
1948 in parentheses, was as follows (in num. 
bers): Cattle hides, 147,414 (135,164); car. 
skins, 568,257 (562,177); horse hides, 31,735 
(27,414); sheepskins, 83,172 (46,089): and 
goatskins, 12,139 (4,486). Production of 
sheepskins was exceptionally high during the 
third quarter of 1949 because of substantial 
mutton exports 

Cattle numbers increased by about 10 per- 
cent in 1949. As of December 1949, stock in- 
cluded 1,484,366 milk cows and calves com. 
pared with 1,362,508 at the end of 1948. This 
total is expected to expand to 1,500,000 in 
May 1950 and to 1,600,000 in 1951 

Netherlands exports of horse hides during 
the period January—October 1949 totaled 445 
metric tons, including 260 tons destined for 
the United States and 167 tons for Belgium 
and Luxembourg The same countries ob- 
tained most of the 211 tons of cattle hides 
shipped in the 10 months of 1949. In the 
first 10 months of 1948, no horse hides were 
exported; shipments of cattle hides totale 
128 tons 

Although foreign exchange restrictions 
continued to hinder the importation of hides 
and skins, sufficient raw materials could be 
obtained to insure regular operation of the 
domestic leather industry. Supplies were in- 
sufficient, however, for tanners to accumu- 
late stock piles, and manufacturers of upper 
leather had to cope with the widespread 
scarcity of skins required for the production 
of high-grade leather destined chiefly for 
export to dollar areas ’ 

Imports of hides and skins during January 
October 1949 totaled 22,434 metric tons, an 
increase of 8.2 percent compared with the 
first 10 months of 1948. Argentina was the 
principal source, supplying 13,881 tons ot 
salted hides and skins (practically all cattle 
hides) and 146 tons of other (dried) hides 
and skins. These imports compare with 
10,682 tons of salted hides and 262 tons of 
other hides and skins imported during the 
first 10 months of 1948. Other foreign 
sources during the period were Indonesia, 
which supplied 539 tons of dry cattle and 
buffalo hides, and the United States, which 
exported 1,497 tons of salted cattle hides and 
calfskins to the Netherlands 


DEVELOPMENTS, U. K. 


Tanners in the United Kingdom will be 
faced with a difficult problem during 1950 
under decontrol, states the foreign press. 
Available stocks of raw materials at prices 
below world market levels are expected to 
last for 3 or 4 months; then tanners must 
begin to replace hides for export almost 
immediately inasmuch as hides arrive, usu- 
ally, about 3 or 4 months after being ordered. 
Buying also will be difficult since Argentina 
has accepted orders far into the future, par- 
ticularly for good-quality upper-leather 
hides, such as frigorifico and municipal ex- 
tremes, for which contracts for April-June 
shipment are being awaited. Suitable sup- 
plies of other raw material are not available 
elsewhere 

The United Kingdom was a regular buyer 
of all types of wet-salted frigorifico and mu- 
nicipal hides in 1949, with total purchases 
somewhat larger than in 1948. Large pur- 
chases were made from Uruguay and Brazil 
at prices comparing favorably with Argentine 
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jevels. A steady flow of hides from East and 
west Africa under the Government bulk con- 
tract was maintained. A considerable pent- 
up demand exists for Nigerian hides from 
North America and from the Continent; for 
this reason, prices are expected to increase 
sharply. 

supplies of hides from Capetown, Australia, 
and New Zealand were not as large as for- 
merly because in each case, local tanners 
nad first choice of all available hides. Cattle 
slaughter in New Zealand was lower in 1949, 
also, and the bulk of hide output went to 
continental countries, leaving little for the 
United Kingdom. However, the United King- 
dom did obtain a good share of New Zealand's 
exportable surplus of freezer calf skins, al- 
though some lots were sold to North America 
and to the Continent. 


Lumber and 
Products 


TIMBER DEVELOPMENT, BRITISH GUIANA 


A new and comprehensive plan for the 
development of British Guiana’s timber re- 
sources Will be initiated almost immediately 
by the Colonial Development Corporation, if 
sanction is obtained from the British Gov- 
ernment. The new project, together with 
other Corporation projects, will bring the 
total investment in the timber and gold- 
mining industries to over $10,000,000. 

A 25-year lease, with option of renewal, for 
approximately 500 square miles in and near 
Bartica will be granted by the Colonial Gov- 
ernment, and all new equipment imported 
for 3 years will be exempt from customs duty 
and bill of entry tax. As the first phase of 
the plan, a modern sawmill capable of han- 
dling 40,000 to 50,000 tons of logs a year will 
be established. Tractors, winches, skyhooks, 
lorries, and light railways will be used for 
transportation in the forest; river barges and 
tugs will be used in transporting logs from 
forest to sawmill. As exports expand, the 
Corporation plans to establish secondary and 
subsidiary industries such as mechanized 
shingle and pole-making, and manufacture 
of furniture, prefabricated houses, and ply- 
wood and veneers. 

Approximately 700 persons are expected to 
be employed when operations get under way. 


Woop-TREATING PLANT, CHILE 


A wood-treating plant with an annual 
capacity of 4,000,000 board feet is expected 
to begin operations early in 1950, according 
to the Chilean Fomento Corporation and the 
State Railway. The new plant will be located 
at Champullo, near Concepcion, and will 
have a capital of 40,000,000 pesos. 


Medicinals and 
Crude Drugs 


U. S. Druc Firms Propucinec, INDIA 


With the contemplated entry of one of 
the large U. S. drug houses, there will be 
eight United States pharmaceutical com- 
panies affiliated with Indian producers in the 
manufacture of their products. British drug 
producers are likewise displaying more inter- 
est in prevailing opportunity. Shortage of 
dollars, devaluation, and a more receptive 
attitude toward foreign investment could 
result in sizable developments in India, re- 
stricted to products in the so-called ethical 
category. In fact, there is an open invita- 
tion extended to those who may wish to em- 
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bark in the fields of antibiotics, antima- 
larials, and bacteriostatics. 


CANADIAN IMPORTS 


In the 10 months January-October 1949 
Canadian imports of drugs and medicines 
totaled $12,402,000. This was approximately 
15 percent greater than the $10,887,000 worth 
of imports in the comparable period of 1948. 
No details are available, however, as to com- 
position or source, but United States foreign 
trade statistics indicate expanded Canadian 
interest in U. S. products. 


PHARMACEUTICAL PRODUCTION AND FOREIGN 
TRADE, CANADA 


The Dominion Bureau of Statistics report 
on the medicinal and pharmaceutical prep- 
arations industry for 1948 shows Canadian 
production and trade in the drug field by 
commodities and groups. 

The figures for 1939 and 1948 are as follows: 


1939 1948 
Production C$19, 191, 562 C$55, 941, 783 
Imports 3, 991, 883 13, 163, 602 
Exports 1, 499, 593 3, 069, 836 


Despite a progressive increase in produc- 
tion to the stage of three times the earlier 
period, imports have increased, propor- 
tionately. Exports, however, fell behind and 
in fact have been steadily declining since 
the peak of $5,739,853 in 1945. 


DEVELOPMENTS, EGYPT 


Over 400 members attended the meeting 
of the Fourth Egyptian Pharmaceutical Con- 
gress held in Cairo. According to the for- 
eign press, two of the more significant reso- 
lutions would seek creation of a subsecre- 
tariat for pharmacy in the Ministry of 
Health and call for the preparation of an 
Egyptian pharmacopoeia. 


MEDICINAL PLANTS, INDIA 


Rare medicinal plants are available in 
abundance in the Kashmir Valley, in India, 
according to the foreign press. |The OIT 
recently published as Part 3, Drugs and 
Toiletries, No. 60, of World Trade In Com- 
modities, a study entitled The Indian Sub- 
Continent As a Source of Crude Drugs and 
Essential Oils, which lists a major portion of 
the available plants indicated above.] 


JAPANESE PHARMACEUTICAL PRODUCTION 


Pharmaceutical output in Japan is now at 
the annual rate of $90,000,000 to $100,000,000, 
according to the foreign press. Almost one- 
fourth consists of proprietary remedies and 
one-tenth of penicillin and sulfa drugs. 
Thirty-two firms account for half the pro- 
duction, of which the largest firm is credited 
with 5 percent, 3 others with not less than 
3 percent, 7 others in close proximity to 
these leaders. Six large chemical firms par- 
ticipate with specialties, but it is unlikely 
that strictly chemical producers will ever 
make considerable inroads into the pharma- 
ceutical field. 


FISH-LIVER OIL, JAPAN 


The average annual production of fish- 
liver oil in Japan amounts to 15,000,000,000,- 
000 or 16,000,000,000,000 USP units. The 
production season for low-potency fish oil, 
as cod- and pollack-liver oils, usually extends 
from December to March. Output of high- 
potency oil, as obtained from shark and tuna 
livers, is maintained the year round but 
fluctuates according to season and location. 


AGAR EXPORTS, KOREA 


Exports of agar from the Republic of Korea 
during the first 10 months of 1949 were 
valued at $331,300 (United States currency). 


Such exports in the year 1948 were valued 
at $899,000, compared with $420,000 in 1947 
and $25,000 in 1946. 


SITUATION IN INDUSTRY, MEXICO 


Since June 1942 the Nacional Fianciera, 
S. A. in Mexico has operated certain foreign- 
owned drug and pharmaceutical firms in 
essentially their original forms. As of De- 
cember 24, 1949, these companies were 
consolidated into one enterprise. The ob- 
jectives are to expand production and lower 
prices and to reduce dependence upon the 
importation of raw materials and finished 
products. 

Inasmuch as the component firms are al- 
leged to supply only 5 to 10 percent of the 
market, the dominantly private laboratories, 
almost three-fourths of which are Mexican- 
owned, are strongly opposed. They contend 
that the objectives are not attainable unless 
the merged group is State-subsidized, and the 
failure of similar groups in other commodity 
fields in Mexico is cited. 


NORWAY TO PRODUCE ISOTOPES 


Norway planus to build an atomic plant 
for medical and scientific research. Accord- 
ing to the foreign press, the uranimum 
needed is to be mined in southern Norway, 
but sufficient material is not visualized for 
114 to 2 years. 


PHARMACEUTICAL TRADE RECORD, 
PORTUGAL 


The first Portuguese Industry Fair, held in 
Lisbon from November 26 to December 18 
featured the slogan, “On the Way to a Better 
Life.” However, as it was designed to lessen 
the alarming deficit in the nation’s balance 
of foreign trade, no colonial or foreign prod- 
ucts were accepted for exhibit. Pharmaceu- 
ticals, perfumes, and soaps were prominently 
featured, and the sales of the first-named 
were as follows: 


Poriugal’s Pharmaceutical Sales 


Domestic production Imports 


Year : Vel 
Ni aad Value | pesiaens Jalue 
Packages (escudos 1) Packages (escudos ') 
1940 2, 391, 920 3,011) 2,475,513) 64, 468, 785 
1941 4, 221, 786 542, 990] 2,372,237) 62,927, 182 
1942 4, 835, 263 379, 353] 2,685,725) 74, 490, 400 





1943 5, 894, 206; 84, 738,415) 3, 680, 205) 103, 112, 217 


1944 6, 937, 223) 120, 224, 828) 2,751,357) 82, 033, 335 
1945__- 7, 966, 221) 143, 068,173) 2,640,923) 91, 806, 274 
1946... 8, 781,377, 154, 930, 357) 4, 673, 665) 134, 966, 941 
1947 8, 829,131) 159,846, 040) 3, 524,495) 181, 581, 897 
1948. 12, 099,840 209, 988, 627) 6, 946, 682) 284, 791, 216 


| One escudo=approximately US$0.04. 


EXPORTS HAMPERED, U. K. 


Prior to World War II, the United Kingdom, 
next to Germany, was the most prominent 
factor in the international distribution of 
drug products, states the foreign press. Con- 
sequently, it was logical to expect that over 
the past 5 years there would be a greater 
manifestation of interest in oversea oppor- 
tunity. However, exports were neglected be- 
cause of the demands of the National Health 
Service, which increased domestic demand 
by 40 percent. 

In an attempt to revive interest and ac- 
quire greater consideration from the Gov- 
ernment in this traditional outlet, the Phar- 
maceutical Export Group merged with the 
Association of British Pharmaceutical Indus- 
try on January 1. 





Exports of camphor from Taiwan, China, 
in 1949 totaled 30 metric tons. 








Motion Pictures 
and Equipment 


PROPOSED CENSORSHIP LEGISLATION FOR 
ANGOLA 


Legislation is under consideration to 
establish a film inspectorate to regulate the 
exhibition of motion-picture films in the 
Colony of Angola, Portuguese West Africa. 
It is believed that this action was prompted 
in part by increasing dissatisfaction with the 
exhibition of films containing gun play to 
natives, and a marked increase of robberies 
and assaults in and around the native quar- 
ter of Luanda. 

In brief, the proposed legislation creates 
a board of censors, and all films to be shown 
to the Africans must be reviewed. Fines 
and suspensions or cancellation of licenses 
to exhibit films are provided as penalties. 
It is expected that cowboy and western films 
will be banned or extensively cut and result 
in a decrease in attendance as natives are 
especially fond of action pictures. The in- 
spectorate would be vested with enormous 
discretionary powers as to the types of films 
that are objectionable. 

There are 15 theaters in Angola and most 
of the films shown, both to European audi- 
ences and to Africans, are of United States 
origin. Films which have already been cen- 
sored in Portugal and which are to be ex- 
hibited exclusively to Europeans and assim- 
ilated natives will receive authorization by a 
simple letter of application. 


CuBAN MOTION-PICTURE MARKET 


In October, the Cuban premiere of one 
United States feature film broke all-time 
records for gross receipts of four theaters in 
four different Cuban:-cities. In addition (ac- 
cording to the Cuban manager) the first 3 
days’ receipts totaled the usual weekly gross 
for the theaters. The simultaneous release 
was shown in the “America,’’ Habana; the 
“Cuba,” Santiago de Cuba; the “Casablanca,” 
Camaguey; and the “Silva,” Santa Clara. At 
the America theater in Habana, the film was 
held for 3 weeks, gross receipts totaling $37,- 
049 for the entire run. It was reported that 
more than 1,200 people were turned away on 
opening night. 

In Habana another United States feature 
was the second most profitable picture of the 
month, grossing $21,616 during a 1-week run 
in six theaters. 

Thirty films were released in Habana in 
October and box-office receipts totaled $232,- 
646 compared with $275,683 in September 
when there were 40 releases. Twenty releases 
were United States films, 6 were Mexican, 2 
British, 1 Argentine, and 1 French. 

A break-down of the gross box-office re- 
ceipts for October shows that 20 United States 
films earned $196,066 or 84.3 percent of the 
total; the Mexican films, $27,421 or 11.8 per- 
cent; the British films, $5,001; the Argentine 
film, $2,616; and the French one, $1,542. 


THEATER-EQUIPMENT MARKET IN PAKISTAN 


There are approximately 400 motion-pic- 
ture theaters in Pakistan with total seating 
capacity estimated at 200,000. Most of them 
are using equipment of United States man- 
ufacture, which, although old, is still satis- 
factory. Shortage of dollar exchange and the 
generally poor financial condition of most 
of the theater owners makes the market poor 
for replacement equipment and new ma- 
chines. Projection and sound equipment is 
from 8 to 10 years old, but few units are 
considered ready for replacement. There is 
some market for spare parts for projectors 
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Rank Organization To Con- 
tinue Production of British 
Cartoon Films 


Contrary to previously reported plans 
(see Foreign Commerce WEEKLY of 
February 13, 1950), the J. Arthur Rank 
Organization, in the United Kingdom, 
now states that it does not plan to cease 
production of cartoon films. The Rank 
Organization now states that it is not 
terminating contracts with manufac- 
turers who make products using the 
David Hand cartoon characters, but is 
in fact negotiating new contracts with 
manufacturers of other products which 
make use of these characters. 











and carbons, and some interest is indicated 
in projection-booth fire shutters. 

The United States is the largest supplier 
of arc lamps. The general condition of arc 
lamps in use is satisfactory. Motor-genera- 
tor sets and bulb rectifiers, however, are in 
good condition. There are believed to be few 
customers for the sale of new theater cur- 
tains. At present there are no air-condi- 
tioned theaters in Pakistan; although should 
economic conditions improve, some theater 
owners may be interested in such equipment. 

Only one motion-picture studio is in oper- 
ation in Western Pakistan. The average an- 
nual production is 4 feature films and about 
20 short subjects. There is a possibility of 
Government assistance to this studio in view 
of the need for Government documentaries. 
In the event of the purchase of new equip- 
ment, it is probable that printing, develop- 
ing, and editing equipment would be the first 
demand. 

CENSORSHIP IN SWEDEN 


During 1949, 345 feature films were passed 
by the Swedish Censorship Board, of which 
113 were classified as “children permitted”’ 
and 232 were classified as “adults only.” In 
November and December 1949, 5 United States 
features were rejected by the censors, because 
they portray gangster life, Wild-West out- 
laws, murders, and because they showed the 
illegal and brutal life of a man and a young 
boy. 

Of the 232 films approved for adults only, 
119 were United States productions, 39 were 
British, 23 French, 19 Swedish, 10 German, 
5 Danish, 5 Italian, 4 Soviet, the rest coming 
from Czechoslovakia, Poland, Finland, Hung- 
ary, Norway, and Portugal. Sixty-seven of 
the pictures approved for exhibition to chil- 
dren were United States films, 19 were Swed- 
ish, 11 British, 4 Soviet, 3 Italian, 2 French, 
2 German, 2 Finnish, with one each from 
Czechoslovakia, Norway, and Switzerland. 

According to one of Stockholm’s leading 
newspapers, increased exports of Swedish 
motion pictures to the United States were 
discussed at meetings held in January be- 
tween the leading Swedish film producers 
and a prominent motion-picture man asso- 
ciated with independent United States film 
companies. 


Naval Stores, 
Gums, Waxes. 
and Resins 


EXPorT SITUATION, FRANCE 


The temporary stoppage of exports of rosin 
and turpentine from France is not consid- 





ered unusual by the resin syndicate and 
officials of the Ministry of Industry and Com. 
merce, as seasonal deliveries do not begin 
before June. 

A survey of the Bordeaux region will be 
made to fix export quotas if they should be 
necessary as a result of the serious fires jn 
1949. Government estimates do not antici. 
pate any considerable decrease in exports, but 
trade sources consider this forecast optimis. 
tic. 


SALES PROMOTION IN U. K. FOR INDIAN Lac 


The Indian Lac Cess Committee has ap- 
pointed a sales officer in the United Kingdom 
to establish first-hand contact with lac users 
and ascertain their difficulties, such as un. 
economic prices or inadequate or adulterated 
supplies. A sales-promotion campaign also 
is to be undertaken in the United States. 


Nonterrous 


Metals 


CUBAN COPPER DEVELOPMENTS 


Production of copper concentrates at 
Matahambre mine, Pinar del Rio Province, 
Cuba, in the third quarter 1949 totaled 13,142 
long tons averaging 32.007 percent copper, 
compared with 14,154 tons in the first, and 
13,273 tons in the second quarter. Mata- 
hambre accounted for the country’s total 
output of concentrates during the first three 
quarters of 1949, and exported 34,297 tons in 
the same period. All shipments abroad are 
consigned to a United States smelting plant. 
In 1948, Matahambre produced 49,187 tons, 
or all except 287 tons of the country’s total 
output. Exports for 1948 were 47,381 tons 
compared with 41,146 tons in 1947. 

Matahambre's efforts to increase produc- 
tion suffered a temporary set-back in the 
third quarter of 1949, as a result of lightning 
damage to a power generator, and also be- 
cause of a 4-month strike at the smelting 
plant in the United States. Power-plant ex- 
pansion, costing about $500,000 reportedly 
will be completed shortly. When accom- 
plished, and as soon as repairs on the No. 1 
mine shaft are finished, the firm will en- 
deavor to increase quarterly production from 
approximately 9,400,000 pounds of copper in 
concentrates to 12,000,000 pounds. 

Meanwhile, plans are being considered for 
increasing the capacity of the Mercedes con- 
centrating plant near Guane, Pinar del Rio 
Province, from 50 tons to 150 or 200 tons a 
day. Adequate capital reportedly is available 
for this purpose. The mine and plant have 
been closed since July 1948. 

The small Unica Copper mine, Pinar del 
Rio Province, produced 91 long tons of ore 
in the third quarter of 1949, compared with 
89 tons each in the first and second quarters. 
Heavy rains impeded operations, and 170 
tons of ore had been accumulated by Sep- 
tember 30, 1949. No shipments were made 
in the third quarter, whereas 69 tons were 
exported in the first, and 39 tons in the 
second quarter. 

Production at the Unica mine is expected 
to continue at about 100 tons per month 
The Candida and Francisco mines in the 
same Province soon may be worked on a small 
scale. 

Operations at the Cristina mine near 
Bueycito, Oriente Province, continued to be 
limited to development work. In 1948, this 
mine produced 893 tons of ore in the first 
quarter, 179 in the second, and 982 in the 
third, and 2,024 tons were exported in the 
third quarter 1948; however, in the follow- 
ing quarter only exploratory and development 
work was undertaken. 
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EXPERIMENTS WITH ALUMINUM IN MINE- 
Prop PRODUCTION BEING CARRIED ON IN 
GERMANY 


Experiments involving the use of alumi- 
num in making props for use in the Coal 
mines were undertaken recently in the 
Bremen district of Germany. Previous ex- 
periments with steel, still in the development 
stage, proved that steel shores were more 
economical than wood and were superior in 
other respects. However, the tops of the 
steel props weigh from 45 to 50 kilograms, 
and the chief requirements for mine props 
is that they be light in weight and easy to 
nandle. Because of this, experiments have 
been undertaken with aluminum caps which 
weigh approximately 50 percent less than 
steel. 

Aluminum has not yet been generally used 
for this purpose. An important obstacle is 
its high price—the world market price of 
the metal in December 1949 was about 1.04 
Deutsche marks per kilogram, which was 
considerably less than the German cost of 
1.74 marks. Purchases of the metal are being 
postponed in the expectation that the Ger- 
man price sooner or later will approach the 
world price. Moreover, additional experience 
with aluminum props is needed in order to 
ascertain whether simplifying the work of 
the miner will increase output to such a 
level that the use of the more expensive 
metal will be warranted. 


COLUMBITE DEVELOPMENTS, NIGERIA 


Nigerian columbite production during 1949 
was expected to be about 900 long tons or 
slightly less than the 1,096 tons produced in 
1948. There is little probability that the 
annual production rate will increase, and 
it is believed that an output of 900 to 1,000 
tons can be maintained over the next few 
years. 

Exports during 1947 and 1948 consisted of 
ore shipped as 65 percent combined colum- 
bic and tantalic pentoxides. Shipments to 
the United States, Nigeria's principal colum- 
bite market, declined from 921 tons in 1947 
to 811 tons in 1948. During the first 9 
months of 1949, exports to the United States 
totaled 508 tons. The United Kingdom, 
which took 269 tons in 1947 and 407 tons in 
1948, obtained 183 tons during the first 9 
months of 1949. 

The world price for Columbite increased 
steadily throughout 1949. The price in the 
first quarter averaged 69S. and 5d. per 
unit; 73S. 8d. in the second quarter; 75S. 
in the third quarter; and after devaluation 
of the pound in September 1949, it averaged 
77S. 3d. per unit for the remainder of the 
year. The shilling and penny were valued 
at 20 and 124 United States cents, respec- 
tively, prior to September 20, 1949, and 14 
and 114; United States cents after that 
date. The average price for the fourth quar- 
ter did not reflect fully the effects of the 
devaluation, and it was estimated that 1950 
prices would be even higher, and the price 
in the town of Jos, which is in the mining 
area, was tentatively set at £314 a ton. 


CHROMITE AND ANTIMONY DEVELOP MENTS, 
PAKISTAN 


The Government of Pakistan is endeavor- 
ing to improve chromite production and is 
considering the possible resumption of the 
mining of antimony. 

Recently a British authority on chromite 
visited Pakistan under auspices of the Gov- 
ernment’s Geological Survey Department to 
Study conditions at the Baluchistan Chrome 
Co.'s property in Baluchistan. 

The firm, which holds leases covering 3,380 
acres, reached a peak production in 1942 of 
approximately 40,000 long tons. However, by 
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1947 the output was only 21,692 tons or little 
more than half the record tonnage. Produc- 
tion in 1948 dwindled to 18,000 tons, and 
during the first half of 1949 stood at 8,000 
tons. 

As there are no facilities in Pakistan for 
refining chromite, the commodity is exported 
to the United Kingdom, the United States, 
Sweden, and various other countries. 

Antimony deposits occur in Chitral State 
at heights above 11,000 feet. During World 
War II, these deposits were worked by the 
Chitral Mining Corporation, which held the 
lease and shipped the ore for processing to 
the Star Metal Refinery, Bombay, India. 
Antimony-mining operations in Pakistan 
have been suspended. The question of work- 
ing the deposits on a commercial basis is 
receiving the attention of the Government. 


INCREASED MANGANESE PRODUCTION IN GOA, 
PORTUGUESE INDIA 


Large foreign orders, mostly from Europe, 
have resulted in increased activity in the 
manganese-mining industry in Goa, Portu- 
guese India. Production, which had been 
running at an estimated rate of 3,000 tons 
annually, increased to 5,000 tons in 1948 and 
8,000 tons in 1949. Output is expected to 
reach 15,000 tons in 1950. 

Available data show that recent exports of 
Goa ores were being shipped exclusively to 
Europe. During the 4 months June to Octo- 
ber 1949, exports totaled 6,239 tons, 2,103 tons 
going to Germany, 1,406 tons to Yugoslavia, 
1,400 tons to Sweden, 930 tons to Belgium, 
and 400 tons to the Netherlands. 


PLATINUM-GROUP METALS, UNION OF 
SouTH AFRICA 


The Union of South Africa’s platinum- 
group-metal sales during the first 10 months 
of 1949 totaled 78,009 troy ounces and com- 
pared favorably with the 1948 output of 
68,926 ounces and 78,740 ounces in 1947. 

Exports during the first 9 months of 1949 
amounted to 61,693 ounces and in the years 
1947 and 1948 totaled 56,288 and 64,579 
ounces, respectively. The total production 
is obtained in the Rustenburg district as 
platinum metallics and copper-nickel matte 
containing platinum metals and gold, and 
then shipped to the United Kingdom for 
refining and realization. 

A ton of ore in 1948 yielded about 43 ounces 
of platinum-group metals in the approxi- 
mate proportions of 77.08 percent platinum, 
16.70 percent palladium, 0.06 percent iridium, 
0.14 percent osmium and osmiridium, 0.51 
percent ruthenium, and 5.51 percent gold. 

During 1949, the Kustenburg Platinum 
Mines, Ltd., doubled its concentrator and 
smelting-plant capacities, but a power short- 
age limited production to 50,000 tons of ore 
per month. In August 1949, this same com- 
pany acquired the entire assets of the Union 
Platinum Mining Co., Ltd., whose current 
maximum monthly production is restricted 
by the power shortage to 10,000 tons of ore. 

At the close of the financial year in August 
1949, the Rustenburg company had on hand 
platinum valued at £668,270, on a cost-of- 
production basis. (The value of £1 in August 
1949 was $4.03 U. S. currency.) 


Nonmetallic 
Minerals 


DOLOMITE PRODUCTION IN FRANCE 


Extensive prospecting by the French firm 
La Dolomie Francaise has revealed the exist- 
ence of a large deposit of dolomite (calcium- 
magnesium carbonate) in the Nord Depart- 


ment within the triangle formed by the 
villages of Dompierre, Montceau-St. Vaast, 
and Taisnieres, approximately 4 miles north- 
west of Avesnes. Under present plans, the 
large-scale exploitation of this deposit, which 
is close to the surface, will begin within 2 
years. The construction at the quarry of a 
modern calcining plant will enable a saving 
in transportation of about half the weight of 
raw dolomite. 

The existing dolomite quarries and calcin- 
ing ovens at Flaumont-Waudrechies, in the 
Nord Department about 2 miles east of Aves- 
nes, have a maximum output of 1,500 metric 
tons a month. However, the ovens date from 
shortly after World War I, and the quarrying 
face is working close to the village of Aves- 
nelles so that the closing down of operations 
there within a few years is foreseen. 

Dolomite is the only basic refractory mate- 
rial found in France. Although the resources 
of many dolomite deposits in France are more 
than adequate to supply the French steel and 
glass industries, substantial imports from 
Belgium were necessary before World War II. 
The projected exploitation in the Nord De- 
partment, with others at Woizey (Haute- 
Marne) and Neau (Mayenne) will go far 
toward making France self-sufficient in raw 
and calcined dolomite. 

Most of the dolomite which France pro- 
duces or imports is utilized in the lining of 
basic Bessemer and open-hearth furnaces in 
Lorraine and the Nord Department. The pig 
iron with which these furnaces are charged 
is produced from Lorraine ores which have 
a high phosphorous content. 

Of approximately 155,000 metric tons of 
dead-burned dolomite used annually in the 
French steel industry before World War II, 
130,000 metric tons were imported from Bel- 
gium. In 1948, 119,600 metric tons of dead- 
burned dolomite and 12,400 metric tons of 
raw dolomite were imported into France. 


Oils, Fats, and 
Oilseeds 


TunG-OIL Exports, CHINA 


The value of declared tung-oil exports 
from China to the United States in January 
1950 amounted to $893,335 (United States 
currency). The shipments were made by 
several firms, including the State-owned 
China Vegetable Oil Corporation, at a price 
equal to or above the floor price of 23.5 cents 
per pound, cost and freight, San Francisco. 
Originally, the tung oil was to have been ex- 
ported from Shanghai, but because of the 
Nationalist blockade the oil was transported 
by railroad to Tientsin and Tsingtao at a 
50 percent reduction in the regular freight 
rate and shipped from those ports. 


OILSEED PROSPECTS, INDIA 


On the basis of the second official forecast 
of the 1949-50 peanut acreage in India, the 
crop may increase by 8 percent over the final 
estimate for 1948-49 to a total of 2,313,000 
tons of shelled nuts. 

Domestic utilization of peanuts, in the 
form of Kernels as well as oil (including con- 
sumption by the vegetable-product-manu- 
facturing industries and quantities retained 
by growers for seed purposes) was estimated 
previously to be about 2,250,000 tons, in 
terms of kernels. 

Some in the trade believe that internal 
consumption of oil and peanuts has risen to 
such a point as to absorb the indicated small 
exportable surplus, and that under existing 
conditions, it is probable that with the be- 
ginning of the next official year on April 1, 
1950, India’s position as an exporter of pea- 
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nuts will greatly diminish, if not vanish. In 
substantiation, it is pointed out that present 
prices are unattractive abroad, and, with in- 
ternal consumption requiring all available 
supplies, there is little chance that the price 
will decline enough to interest exporters. 

The outlook for production of peanuts in 
India is largely governed by the quickness 
with which the Indian Oilseeds Committee 
executes its recommendation of increasing 
the production of oilseeds. How far plans 
for increasing the area will materialize into 
action can only be stated after the passage 
of time in view of the expressed intention 
of the Government to attain self-sufficiency 
in 1951. 

The prohibition on exports of sesame seed 
and oil is expected to continue indefinitely 
as available domestic supplies are inade- 
quate. 

Inasmuch as devaluation of currency 
placed India again in competition with other 
supplying countries, the prospects of Indian 
castor beans again competing in world mar- 
kets are considered bright. 


Paints and 
Pigments 


CANADA’S EXPORTS 


Canada’s exports of paints and varnishes 
in 1949 dropped sharply from those in 1948. 
Totals were $3,604,000 and $6,235,000, re- 
spectively, the Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
reports. 


CONSUMPTION IN ICELAND 


Consumption of paints in Iceland in 1949 
is estimated at about 1,200 metric tons. Dur- 
ing the war years, the armed forces stationed 
in the country accounted for a large part 
of the consumption; in the period 1945-49, 
large-scale construction activities and the 
shipbuilding industries were important 
users. 


LINSEED-OIL SUPPLIES, NEw ZEALAND 


The New Zealand paint trade estimates 
that domestic output of linseed oil covers 
only about 25 percent of its needs. Stocks 
plus shipments en route are believed ade- 
quate for the first half of 1950, but some 
concern has been expressed about supplies 
in the second half of the year because of 
the licensing situation. 


Paper and 


Related Products 


WALLBOARD PRODUCTION AND EXPORTS, 
FINLAND 


Total production of wallboard in Finland 
in 1948 amounted to 52,136 metric tons valued 
at 1,004,486,800 Finnish marks, graded as 
follows: Very porous, 1,250 tons; porous 
(soft) 42,401; and hard, 8,485. Values, by 
grades, are not available. Production in 1947 
amounted to 33,005 tons valued at 373,412,000 
Finnish marks. (One Finnish mark equaled 
approximately US$0.007 in 1947-48; it was 
devalued in July 1949 to $0.006 and in Sep- 
tember 1949 to $0.0043.) 

Exports for 1949, with 1948 figures in pa- 
rentheses, were as follows (in tons): Very 
porous, 56 (595); porous, 19,288 (20,342); and 
hard, 11,211 (6,067)—total, 30,355 (27,004). 
Only 431 tons were shipped to the United 
States, the principal customers being Den- 
mark (6,103 tons), Netherlands (4,422 tons), 
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Australia (4,035 tons), Belgium-Luxembourg 
(3,786 tons), Argentina (2,567 tons), and 
United Kingdom (2,536 tons). 

The new plant at Heinola started opera- 
tions about the beginning of 1950, using 
waste from the sawmills at Heinola and 
Kausola as raw material and waste from the 
Plywood plant at Heinola (owned by the 
same firm) as fuel. This new plant was built 
principally to supply the demand for hard 
wallboard in foreign markets, to which it is 
planned to export the entire production of 
10,000 to 12,000 tons annually. 


Radio, ‘Television, 
Electrical 
Appliances 


RADIOS IN BULGARIA 


An estimated 60,000 radio receivers are in 
use in Bulgaria. The approximate number 
of listeners per set is 4 in Sofia and 7.5 in 
other areas. About 80 percent of the sets 
are designed to receive short-wave broadcasts. 


FINLAND’S RADIOS 


Approximately 727,000 radio receivers were 
in use in Finland as of December 31, 1949. 
About 72 percent of the sets were equipped 
to receive short-wave broadcasts. The num- 
ber of listeners per set was 3.6. 


RECEIVERS IN FRANCE 


An estimated 8,000,000 radio receivers were 
in use in France in January 1950, of which 
about 80 percent were designed to receive 
short-wave broadcasts. The number of lis- 


teners per set was estimated at 3 to 5. 


RaDIo SETS, IRAQ 


About 45,000 radio receivers were in use in 
Iraq in January 1950, of which 30,000 were 
licensed. Almost all radios were designed 
to receive short-wave broadcasts. The num- 
ber of listeners per set was estimated at 6. 


RADIO RECEIVERS, SPAIN 


An estimated 1,200,000 radio receivers were 
in operation in Spain in November 1949, of 
which 555,000 were licensed. Approximately 
90 percent of the sets in use were designed to 
receive short-wave broadcasts. 


Railway 
kquipment 


(Prepared in Machinery and Transporta- 
tion Equipment Division, Office of 
Domestic Commerce) 


EXPANSION PLANS FOR REPAIR FACILITIES, 
ECUADOR 


The Guayaquil-Quito railway has requested 
a long-term subsidy from the Government of 
Ecuador for the expansion of railroad-repair 
facilities in Riobamba 

This would centralize in one shop the re- 
pairs for the Guayaquil-Quito, the Sibambe- 
Cuenca, and the Quito-San LorenzZo railways. 

The Guayaquil-Salinas railroad also has 
requested a subsidy for expansion of railroad 
facilities at the port of Salinas. 





The Camphor Bureau in Taiwan (Formosa) 
has set the 1950 production goal at 1,800,000 
kilograms of camphor. 





Rubber and 
Products 


PRODUCTION OF RUBBER GooDs LimiTgp, 
BELGIUM 


By a decree dated December 10, 1949, pro. 
duction of rubber goods in Belgium was 
limited to 75 percent of the total capacity as 
of April 1939. This decree is effective unt 
December 31, 1950. It continued the decree 
limiting production in 1948 and 1949. 

Actual production of rubber goods in 194g 
and 1949 was estimated not to exceed 59 
percent of the 1939, or the present capacity, 


CHICLE EXPORTS, GUATEMALA 


Chicle appears among the principal export 
commodities of Guatemala in the first 9 
months of 1949 (preliminary figures) being 
valued at US$1,237,000 compared with $1,. 
795,000 in the same period of 1948. Exports 
in the full year 1948 were valued at $2,747,000, 


UsE OF SECOND-HAND TIRES, Norway 


Rationing of tires and tubes for passenger 
cars, trucks, and motorcycles was abolished 
December 15, 1949. At the same time, stipu- 
lations were made by the Government that 
second-hand tires and tubes be delivered by 
purchasers of new ones for ultimate use on 
agricultural vehicles. 


PRODUCTION OF POWDERED RUBBER, 
MALAYA 


The Director of the Malayan Rubber Re- 
search Institute, in a recent press release, 
stated that the Institute was working on the 
preparation of special rubbers, including rub- 
ber powders, as part of its 5-year research 
program. He stated that negotiations were 
under way with the Dutch Government for 
permission to manufacture the powdered 
rubber, “‘Mealorub,” first made by the Dutch 
and used in rubber-roads trials in the United 
States. 

Under an agreement among British, Dutch, 
and French producers, the field for research 
and development of new uses for rubber has 
been apportioned in the three countries in 
order to avoid waste of effort. Before the 
agreement, Dutch chemists had done much 
research on the preparation of rubber pow- 
der, and further work was allotted to them 
Rubber research sources indicate that a 
patent-pooling arrangement operated by the 
International Rubber Development Commit- 
tee will be worked out in the use of the 
‘““Mealorub” process 

The Director of the Rubber Research Insti- 
tute, on receiving estimates from the United 
States placing the demand for road-surfacing 
rubber at 100,000 to 200,000 tons annually 
within 5 years, was quite optimistic although 
cautions in accepting the full implications. 
If such a demand develops, every effort will 
be made to expand production. In accord- 
ance with the usual procedure under the 
International Rubber Development Commit- 
tee, the Dutch will permit the manufacture 
of material under license in other producing 
territories including Malaya. The Rubber 
Research Institute of Malaya is also investi- 
gating alternative methods of preparing rub- 
ber powder. A powder has been prepared 
from skim latex, which until recently has 
been a troublesome waste product from the 
preparation of latex concentration. 

A plant capable of producing 50 tons of 
powdered rubber a month, with a potential 
of several times that amount if the demand 
so warrants, is being built at Singapore. 
The managing director stated that full com- 
mercial production would commence soon. 
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He also stated that the only other place 
where powdered rubber is being produced is 
the pilot experimental station at Buitenzorg 
in Indonesia. A larger plant is reportedly 
peing built on a Government estate in Indo- 
nesia. 


Shipbuilding 


(Prepared in Machinery and Transporta- 
tion Equipment Division, Office of 
Domestic Commerce) 


SPECIFICATIONS OF CARGO VESSEL, ITALY 


The Diesel cargo vessel MS Udine, launched 
at Leghorn, Italy, on December 22, 1949, has 
a single screw and is propelled by an eight 
cylinder, two-cycle, single-acting Fiat Diesel 
engine producing a speed of 12.75 knots fully 
loaded. Over-all length is 273 feet the beam 
is 41 feet, and the load draft is 17 feet. It 
is of 1,560 gross tons and 1,970 dead-weight 
tons. The vessel has two decks, a forecastle 
and bridge, and three cargo holds (two for- 
ward and one aft of the machinery space). 
The Diesel engine was taken from the MS 
Narenta (Adriatica Lines), which was built 
during 1934, sunk during the war, and sub- 
sequently salvaged. Delivery of the Udine 
to her owners is expected in April or May 
1950. 


CARGO-PASSENGER VESSEL COMPLETED, 
BELFAST, NORTHERN IRELAND 


The 11,750-gross-ton cargo-passenger ves- 
sel SS Helenus recently completed at Belfast, 
Northern Ireland, for Alfred Holt and Co., 
Liverpool, England has an over-all length of 
522'4 feet, a molded beam of 69 feet, and a 
molded depth of 38!, feet. It is of modern 
design with a well-raked rounded stem, 
cruiser stern, two masts, and a single ellip- 
tical funnel. The ship has one complete 
steel deck, also main and lower decks for- 
ward and aft of machinery space, and poop, 
center-castle, forecastle, promenade, and 
boat decks. There are six main cargo holds 
four forward and two aft. Two of the for- 
ward holds are equipped to carry insulated 
cargo. Accommodations are provided for 30 
passengers in single- and two-berth cabins 
located in the deckhouse amidships. 


COMPLETION OF S. S. “LEICESTERSHIRE” 
GLASGOW, SCOTLAND 


The passenger-cargo vessel SS Leicester- 
shire was recently completed at Glasgow, 
Scotland, for the Bibby Line, Liverpool, Eng- 
land. The ship registers 9,000 gross tons and 
9,500 dead-weight tons at a draft of 2714 feet. 
Propulsion machinery consists of a single 
set of steam turbines of the impulse reaction 
type. The vessel has accommodations on 
the bridge and decks for 76 first-class passen- 
gers in single-, two-, and three-berth cabins. 
A lounge, smoking room, veranda cafe, and 
children’s playroom are arranged on the 
promenade deck. The dining room, which 
accommodates all passengers at one sitting, 
is located on the upper deck. A permanent 
swimming pool on the promenade deck is ad- 
jacent to ample deck space for recreation. 


SHIPS COMPLETED AND LAUNCHED, SPAIN 


Three ships were completed and one was 
launched at Spanish shipyards during 1949. 
The passenger-cargo vessel Monte Urquiola 
yas completed by Construcci6én Naval ship- 
yard near Bilbao. This ship, originally con- 
tracted for by Elcano, a Government mer- 
chant-marine organization, was sold while 
under construction to the Aznar shipping 
firm. The 6,500-deadweight-ton vessel has 
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accommodations for 74 passengers. It be- 
gan operations on December 1, 1949. 

At the Union Naval de Levante shipyard in 
Valencia, the passenger-cargo ship Conte de 
Argels was completed for Elcano. This ves- 
sel, of 4,500-dead-weight tons, was delivered 
on May 30, 1949. 

At the Echevarrieta y Larrinage shipyard 
in Cadiz, the first ship, Villanueva, was com- 
pleted for Elcano. This 2,917-deadweight- 
ton vessel is the second of a series of 10 
planned for Elcano. The ship began opera- 
tions on November 8, 1949. 

The 10,925-dead-weight-ton tanker Aruba, 
launched at the Union Naval de Levante 
shipyard, was originally contracted for by 
Elcano and later sold to the Spanish petro- 
leum-distribution organization, Campsa. 


Textiles and 
Related Products 


Cotton and Products 


BRAZILIAN EXPORTS 


Brazil's exports of cotton piece goods de- 
clined steadily throughout 1948 and the first 
half of 1949 because of the country’s in- 
ability to continue customary shipments to 
its principal customer, Argentina. With the 
removal of certain obstacles to exportation, 
shipments to Argentina were resumed in 
July 1949, and in the third quarter of that 
year totaled 1,293 metric tons in contrast to 
only 2 tons in the January—June period. 

Total exports from Brazil during the 
period January-September 1949 amounted to 
2,164 tons of which 23 were destined for 
Africa; 3 for North and Central America; 
1,729 for South America, and 409 for Asia. 


PRODUCTION AND EXPorTS, INDIA 


India’s expansion in cloth exports was 
reflected in a sharp increase in sales by mills 
to exporters during October 1949. The Min- 
ister of Industry and Supply called upon the 
cotton-cloth trade to attain a target of 800,- 
000,000 yards for the year ending June 30, 
1950, in an effort to boost India’s foreign- 
exchange earnings. 

Domestic mill production of cotton yarn 
and piece goods declined during October 1949 
by 7 percent from the September output for 
yarn and 8.1 percent for cloth. As compared 
with the average monthly production during 
1948, yarn and cloth production decreased by 
16.4 and 19 percent, respectively, in October 
1949. 

On October 31, 1949, mills carried stocks of 
cloth totalling slightly less than 2 months’ 
production. Most of the mills which closed 
because of accumulation of stocks reportedly 
have disposed of their surplus. Some of the 
affected mills are waiting for a decision by 
the Government on the industry’s demand 
for a price increase on cloth to compensate 
for the high cost of raw cotton and opera- 
tional expenses. Other mills have not had 
adequate cotton. 


FOREIGN TRADE, ITALY 


Cotton yarn and fabric exports from Italy 
have shown an increase since devaluation in 
currency in September 1949, instead of a de- 
crease as trade circles had predicted. Ex- 
ports of cotton yarns and thread which had 
reached the lowest level of the year in Sep- 
tember rose in October, and in November 
reached 3,058 metric tons. Yarn exports for 
the first 11 months of 1949, totaling 31,218 
tons, slightly exceeded the 1948 level of 30,619 
tons for the similar period. Cotton-thread 
exports in the 1949 period were estimated at 


1,465 tons compared with 1,667 tons in Janu- 
ary-November 1948, and exports of cotton 
fabrics in the two periods totaled 20,567 tons 
and 12,779 tons, respectively. 

Raw-cotton imports totaled 13,723 tons in 
November, bringing the January-November 
import figure up to 175,979 tons compared 
with 122,062 in the corresponding period of 


1948. 
W ool and Products 


DEVELOPMENTS IN NEW ZEALAND 


A delegation representing the New Zea- 
land Wool Disposal Commission and the 
Wool Board is en route to London to discuss 
with delegates from Australia, South Africa, 
and the United Kingdom, plans for market- 
ing wool from the Commonwealth countries, 
following the dissolution of the United 
Kingdom-Dominion Wool Disposals, Ltd., 
which had been marketing the wartime ac- 
cumulation of Commonwealth wool. The 
matter of financing a plan for orderly market- 
ing will be discussed. 

During the July-November 1949 period, the 
New Zealand Wool Disposal Commission ex- 
ported 293,591 bales of wool (59,555 of 
scoured, 64,558 of slipe, and 169,478 of greasy) 
to various countries. The United Kingdom 
received the greatest amount, 116,528 bales 
of the total, followed by the United States 
with 18,104 bales; France with 17,389; Soviet 
Union with 12,301; and Germany with 10,222 
bales. Other countries took smaller 
amounts. 

A wool-labeling Act was passed by the New 
Zealand Parliament, to become effective 
April 1, 1950. This Act provides that woolen 
products be marked to show the trade de- 
scription of the main fabric in the product 
and the percentage of wool by weight in the 
product. Similar legislation has been en- 
acted in the Union of South Africa and is 
being contemplated in Australia. 


Miscellaneous Fibers 


PRODUCTION AND EXPoRTS, CEYLON 


Production of both bristle and mattress 
fiber in Ceylon during the first 11 months 
of 1949 totaled 37,190 tons, as compared with 
32,696 tons in all of 1948. Because of 
weather conditions, all of Ceylon’s 150 coir 
mills do not work regularly throughout the 
year. However, when prices are high, out- 
put can be increased greatly. 

Fiber exports for the 1l-month period of 
1949 (with figures for all of 1948 in paren- 
theses) included the following items (in 
hundredweight) : Bristle fiber, 169,796 (117,- 
323); mattress fiber, 574,009 (536,600); kitul 
fiber, 979 (664). The 1949 figure for exports 
of bristle fiber represented an increase of 
52,473 hundredweight over the calendar 
year 1948; the chief buyers in 1949 being 
Japan, Germany, the Netherlands and the 
United Kingdom. Japan’s purchases were 
the largest since 1941. With the exception 
of the United Kingdom, which bought less 
than during 1948, the chief buyers nearly 
doubled their 1948 purchases. 

Ceylon’s best customer of mattress fiber 
continued to be the United Kingdom, fol- 
lowed by Australia, the Union of South 
Africa, the United States, Ireland, and 
Belgium. 

The increase in exports of kitul fiber in 
1949 over 1948 is attributed to purchases by 
Germany which amounted to 548 hundred- 
weight. Germany did not buy any kitul 
fiber in 1948. 

An increase in production of both bristle 
and mattress fiber of 4,494 tons in 1949 over 
1948 was principally the result of an improve- 
ment in prices and the removal of import 
restrictions. 


(Continued on p. 43) 
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BOAC’s New York-to-Bermuda 
Service To Be Discontinued 


The New York-Bermuda service of BOAC 
will be discontinued as of March 31, accord- 
ing to an announcement made in the Ber- 
muda House of Assembly recently. New 
York-Bermuda flights will still be available, 
however, via Colonial Airlines and Pan 
American World Airways. 

It was also announced that a new mid- 
Atlantic service from Bermuda to the United 
Kingdom would be started by BOAC on 
March 2. 


FM Commercial Broadeasting 
Started in Venezuela 


The first Frequency Modulation transmit- 
ter in Venezuela was inaugurated in the 
studios of Radio Cultura, a leading commer- 
cial radio station in Caracas, on February 4 
Operating on 100 megacycles with a power of 
250 watts, the transmitter will be used by 
the station in carrying programs originating 
in its studios in the city of Caracas to the 
transmitting facilities located on the out- 
skirts of town in lieu of the telephone lines 
previously used for that purpose. 


Dominican Kepublic Opens 
New Port Installations 


New port installations at San Pedro de 
Macoris, Dominican Republic, were inaugu- 
rated on January 29, 1950. The harbor im- 
provements, which will facilitate sugar ex- 
ports, consisted of dredging approximately 
14,000,000 cubic yards of material from the 
entrance channel and the inner harbor and 
construction of a dock with two large steel 
and concrete warehouses. These new instal- 
lations now permit cargo ships to tie up at 
the wharf and to take on sugar directly from 
the warehouses instead of from lighters as 
was formerly necessary. 


Venezuelan Government To 
Operate Carenero Railroad 


By Decree No. 401 appearing in Venezuela's 
Gaceta Oficial of January 27, 1950, the State 
Railways Administration was designated to 
operate the privately owned 54-kilometer 
railroad from Carenero to El Guapo in the 
State of Miranda and was allotted an addi- 
tional 200,000 bolivares for this purpose, ac- 
cording to the American Embassy at Caracas. 
This action was taken as a result of the re- 
cent suspension of service on the line by the 
owners, a step which followed termination of 
the monthly subsidy covering operating 
losses granted the company by the Govern- 
ment since last July. 

Inasmuch as two highways being con- 
structed by the Government in the area 
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served by the railroad are not yet completed, 
the railroad remains the only means of 
transportation for a number of towns, espe- 
cially between Rio Chico and El Guapo, and 
the suspension of service thereon was pro- 


tested by the interests affected. It is likely 
that when the highways are completed the 
Government will no longer find it necessary 
to operate the railroad, which will in all 
probability be abandoned. 

The Government’s assumption of the ad- 
ministration of this road reduces to two the 
number of public carrier railroads in Vene- 
zuela still under private management—that 
from La Guaira to Caracas and the Tachira 
Railroad 


New Radiotelephone Service 
Between Caracas and Curacao 


Public radiotelephone service between 
Caracas, Venezuela, and Curacao was offi- 
cially begun on January 31, 1950, according 
to the American Embassy in Caracas. Daily 
hours for the new service, operated by the 
Venezuelan Government, have provisionally 
been established as follows: 8:00 to 8:30 





a. m.; 12:00-1:00 p. m.; and 6:30-7:00 p. m, 
Rates have been set at 15.15 bolivares ($4.55) 
for the first 3 minutes and 5.05 bolivares 
($2.02) for each additional minute 


Additional Flight To Cyprus 
Announced by Iraqi Airways 


Iraqi Airways has inaugurated an addi- 
tional weekly air service from Baghdad to 
Nicosia, Cyprus. According to the American 
Embassy at Baghdad, the route schedules 
are: 

Baghdad to Nicosia via Mosul, Iraq; Aleppo 
and Damascus, Syria; and Beirut, Lebanon 

Nicosia to Baghdad via Beirut, Lebanon 
and Amman, Hashemite Jordan 


Iberia Airlines To Operate 
Madrid-Mexico City Service 
Iberia Airlines will be granted a Mexican 
permit to start commercial air service be- 
tween Madrid, Spain, and Mexico City, ac- 
cording to an announcement by the Director 


(Continued on p. 4)) 





lce-clad highways are 


concrete now in use. 


of the two engineers. 


on the coal-residue dumps. 


territory. 





“soon to be a thing of the past. 
Herr Quirmbach of Niederbrechen. 
Experiments with a new road-surface material 
especially difficult stretch of highway in the Taunus Mountains have been 
“highly successful.” the inventors sav. 
rial, although porous. is stronger and better suited for heavy loads than the 


German engineers, Herr Gessler and 


Ice-Free Road Surfaces Seen as Possible Result of 
German Invention 


according to two 
in laboratories and on an 


They also claim that the new mate- 


The new highway coating consists of a mixture of concrete, residue from 
coal-mine dumps. and certain chemicals 


the last-named being the secret 


Their invention is based on observations Herr Gessler 
has made in the Ruhr district. where it was found that snow does not remain 
Using such residue, mixed with ordinary con- 
crete and the secret chemicals, the inventors have devised the new road layer 
which is a porous moisture-absorbent surface. 
form ice easily at temperatures below the freezing point, seeps through the 
top coating to the layer underneath before it has time to turn into ice. 

Considerable quantities of the mixture have already been spread over the 
experimental stretch: others are ready for use. 

An interesting sidelight is the statement that ice-free concrete is said to 
have been considered for the German motor speedways, 
time of their planning, but was discarded for military reasons because in 
the daytime its dark color would have shown up clearly against the adjacent 


Rain. which normally would 


“autobahnen.” at the 


The two engineers express themselves as confident that the test road will 
prove the value of their invention this winter. 
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FACILITIES +» REQUIREMENTS + PROMOTIONAL ACTIVITIES 


Prepared in Travel Branch, Office of International Trade 





New German Travel Bulletin 


Publication of a new travel bulletin has 
been started by the German Tourist Asso- 
ciation, Frankfurt, under the name German- 
Travel Pointers. The first copy appeared in 
January 1950. The bulletin is designed to 
relate latest developments in the field of 
foreign tourism in Germany to the travel in- 
dustry, both in this and other foreign coun- 
tries. The address of the German Tourist 
Association is Beethovenstrasse 69, Frank- 
furt am Main, Germany 


American Firm Operates 
Hotel in Chile 


Promotion of tourism to Santiago, Chile, 
will be an important part of the Inter- 
national Hotel Corporation's plans to in- 
crease business at the 400-room Hotel Carrera 
in Santiago. The American firm assumed 
management of the hotel January 1, 1950. 

The 17-story Carrera, built in 1940, is one 
of the most modern hotels in South America, 
according to its operators 


London Tailors Cater 
To Tourists 


Saville Row has added its men's-fashion 
prestige to Britain’s tourist campaign, ac- 
cording to reports from the Economic Coop- 
eration Administration. Tourists with lim- 
ited time now find it possible to buy made- 
to-measure suits at the better London tailors 
and have them delivered in a week or 10 days 
Special service, even more rapid, is contem- 
plated for the future 


Britain Expects 600,000 
Visitors in 1950 


Britain expects to play host to 600,000 
visitors in 1950, of which 170,000 are expected 
from the United States, according to prelim- 
inary estimates by the British Travel Associa- 
tion. Earnings from United States visitors 
are likely to be between $70,000,000 and 
$75,000,000 including fare payments to 
British carriers 

United States visitors during 1949 num- 
bered about 100,000, compared with 75,000 
in 1948. More than 50 percent of United 
States visitors arrived during the summer 
months of June, July, and August. Average 
increase for 1949 over 1948 was about 35 per- 
cent. July showed the smallest percentage 
increase of the summer months, with 23 
percent over July 1948. 

Hotel accommodations, a major bottle- 
neck in tourism-expansion plans, may be 
slightly greater in 1950 in consequence of a 
small amount of modernization and enlarge- 
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ment, where hotels can prove that they en- 
joy a substantial tourist business. No new 
building projects have been announced. 
Guides, registered by the British Travel As- 
sociation, are now available in London and 
nearby areas. They wear a_ distinctive 
badge, and must have satisfied the Associa- 
tion that they meet a proper standard. 


Visitors to India May Avoid 
Delays by Clearing 
With Consulates 


Americans contemplating traveling in 
India are urged by the American Consulate 
General at Madras to call on the nearest 
American consular establishment immedi- 
ately upon arrival, where they may be in- 
formed of existing formalities. Delays 
inherent in the system in effect in India 
cause much confusion unless eventualities 
can be foreseen and prepared for. One of 
the regulations forbids a person's leaving 
India from other than the port by which he 
entered without a clearance from the origi- 
nal port of entry. Many of the delays are 
caused by the fact that the travelers are not 
adequately informed, at the place of their 
initial registration, of the necessity of future 
registrations at other places, or of the exit 
requirements, or of other formalities. 


Auto Rentals in West Germany 


The Hapag-Lloyd Travel Bureau of Ger- 
many reports that cars can be hired through- 
out Western Germany. Rental charges range 
from 6 to 15 cents per kilometer according to 
the type of car, with a minimum rate of 100 
kilometers per day. Rates for all risk insur- 
ance range from 70 cents to $1.25 per day 
according to the type of car. Securing an 
adequate amount of gasoline is still a prob- 
lem. For those planning to rent cars in 
Western Germany further information on 
the gasoline situation can be obtained from 
the United States Navigation Co., Inc., White- 
hall Building, New York 4, N. Y. 


Tourism in Lebanon 


Recent information from the International 
Financial News Survey of the International 
Monetary Fund stated: 

In order to encourage tourism, the Leba- 
nese Government adopted various measures 
at the beginning of 1949, the most important 
being the establishment of a bonus of L£60 
(US$27.60) to be paid to each tourist who, 
between June 15 and October 31, spent more 
than 15 days in Lebanon. This measure was 
expected to have the same effect as a small- 
scale devaluation. Figures published at the 
close of the summer season, however, were 
disappointing: only 8,000 tourists had visited 


the country this year, compared with 19,000 
in 1938. The main reasons for this setback 
are believed to be the high cost of living in 
Lebanon and the high exchange rate of the 
Lebanese pound in terms of foreign curren- 
cies, mainly sterling, which is the basic cur- 
rency in neighboring Arab countries. The 
effective rate for tourists was about L£9 
($4.14) per pound sterling in the summer of 
1949, against an average of L£11 ($5.06) in 
1948. It has now dropped further to about 
L£8 ($3.68). To correct this situation, the 
Lebanese Government is considering the crea- 
tion of a “tourist pound,” which will be ob- 
tainable by tourists at a greatly devalued 
exchange rate. 


Uruguay Abolishes 
Tourist Card 


Spurred by a decline in local tourism, the 
Uruguayan Government has moved to en- 
courage large-scale tourism, says the Ameri- 
can Embassy at Montevideo. 

One of the most important measures 
adopted was one designed to increase travel 
from the United States. United States citi- 
zens may now enter Uruguay under any 
category of temporary admission on presen- 
tation of a valid United States passport only. 
The effect of this decree was to do away with 
the previously required tourist card. 

A 30-percent reduction in hotel rates was 
authorized for the 1949-50 tourist season, 
as compared with the preceding season. The 
reduction was to be financed by a Govern- 
ment subsidy. Additional travel promotion 
measures include the reconstitution of the 
Tourist Commission, with the possibility of 
an extensive advertising campaign in the 
United States through a competent United 
States agency. 


Bermuda Seeks To 
Attract Tourists 


Bermuda hopes, through serious plans for 
attractions and entertainments in 1950, to 
attract more than the 58,519 visitors who ar- 
rived in 1949, according to the American Con- 
sulate General at Hamilton, Bermuda. 

Air lines brought 33,164 tourists to Ber- 
muda in 1949, 1,363 less than during 1948. 
Ships brought 25,355 in 1949, against a total 
of only 4,998 in 1948. The smallest number 
of arrivals were recorded in January, the 
greatest in April. 


Belgian Exhibition Designed To 
Attract Norwegians to Congo 


Winter-time visits of sun-seeking Nor- 
wegians to the Belgian Congo are expected 
to be stimulated by an exhibition sponsored 
by the Association of Norwegian Congo Vet- 
erans, says the American Embassy at Oslo. 
The exhibition, opened January 4, in Oslo, 
presented various aspects of economic, cul- 
tural, and religious life in the Belgian Congo. 


Bus Service From Ciudad 
Juarez to Mexico City 


The U.S. Consul General at Ciudad Juarez 
reports that a bus transportation company 
with headquarters in that city plans to ex- 
pand its services to Mexico City. Although 
this company has not yet obtained permis- 
sion from the Mexican Government for opera- 
tion between Ciudad Juarez and Mexico City, 
the firm has purchased 32 Greyhound Aero 
coaches from the Greyhound Lines, El Paso, 
Tex. Service to Mexico City will not be 
started until the highway is completed. In 
February 1949 this firm made arrangements 
with the Greyhound Lines in El Paso, Tex., 
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so that bus tickets may be purchased at any 
point in the United States to points in the 
interior of Mexico and vice versa. 


Tourists Get Cheaper 
Gasoline in Spain 


Foreign tourists in Spain may now utilize 
the tourist rate of exchange in purchasing 
gasoline for use during their stay, says the 
U. S. Embassy at Madrid. Formerly, tourists 
had to exchange foreign currency at the offi- 
cial rate, 10.95 pesetas to the dollar, to buy 
gasoline at the price of 4.25 pesetas a liter. 
Utilizing the tourist exchange rate of 25 
pesetas to the dollar will reduce the price 
of gasoline from 39 cents a liter to 17 cents. 


Passport Agency Opened at 
New Orleans 


The Department of State has announced 
the opening on February 1, 1950, of a Pass- 
port Agency at New Orleans. The Agency is 
located in the International Trade Mart in 
that city. 


Hotel-Rate Increases for 
Rome Limited 


Hotel rates in Rome during 1950 will not 
be increased 25-35 percent over 1949, ac- 
cording to a decision of the Provincial Com- 
mittee on Prices (for Rome). The increase 
Was requested by hotel associations on the 
basis of increased operating costs. A maxi- 
mum of 10 percent over 1949 was authorized. 

An attempt is being made by the Inter- 
ministerial Committee on Prices to obtain 
a nation-wide measure, setting a similar 
limit on increases in all hotel rates, includ- 
ing those few Provinces in which higher 
raises have already been granted by the local 
agencies. The Government tax on hotel bills 
has been reduced from 3 percent to 2 percent. 
A service charge of 18 percent is not included 
in the basic rates. 


Syria Bans “‘Uncomplimentary” 
Photography 


Police supervision and control of the tak- 
ing of photographs by foreigners in Syria has 
been ordered by the Syrian Director General 
of Police and Security. The new regulation, 
the U. S. Legation at Damascus reports, is 
designed to prevent foreigners from taking 
“distorted” or “uncomplimentary” photo- 
graphs of Syrian scenes and people. The rule 
applies to foreign tourists, diplomats, or any 
non-Syrian. 

Shots of beggars, badly clothed children, 
buildings in disrepair, refugees living in 
squalid conditions, would be included in the 
“uncomplimentary” category. In cases 
where the police suspect that a foreigner 
has taken an “uncomplimentary”’ photo- 
graph, they will arrest the offender, develop 
his film, and arraign him for trial if it ap- 
pears from his developed film that he has 
made “distorted” photographs. Punishment 
will vary depending on the seriousness of the 
violation. Confiscation of the camera and 
film, as well as a fine, is likely in cases in 
which the intent to disobey the law seems 
obvious to the police. 


Lack of Snow Handicaps 
Canadian Skiing Trade 


Losses of $1,500,000 to $2,000,000 (Cana- 
dian) are officially estimated to have been 
suffered by tourist resorts near Montreal, re- 
ports the American Consulate General at 
that Canadian city. The unseasonably mild 
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of the Department of Aeronautica Civil, 
Mexico. This permit is in reciprocity for 
the one granted by Spain to the Mexican air 
line, Aervias Guest, which has been operating 
for some time. 


Reynosa, Mexico, To U.S. 
Rail Freight Rates Lowered 


Lower railway freight rates were applied 
for the first time early in January to mer- 
chandise originating at or destined to Hidal- 
go, Texas, the United States town opposite 
Reynosa, Mexico. The effect of this measure 
is expected to be a substantial intensifica- 
tion of commercial traffic across this border 
point. 


Canary Islands Airport 
Opened to Civil Traffic 


By order of January 23, 1950, the Spanish 
Minister of Air opened the airport of Tefia, 
Fuertaventura, Canary Islands, to complete 
civil national traffic, to international tourist 
traffic, and to technical landings of interna- 
tional commercial traffic. According to re- 
ports reaching the American Embassy in 
Madrid, this field is about 6,000 by 6,000 feet. 
Paved runways were scheduled for construc- 
tion, but work was stopped in 1947 before 
substantial progress had been made 


Traffic Stepped Up at 
German Port of Emden 


Traffic in the port of Emden, Germany, 
(tonnage of goods handled) during 1949 in- 
creased from 3,800,000 tons (1948 volume) to 
4,500,000 tons during 1949, an increase of 21 
percent. Total traffic during 1949 consti- 
tuted 54 percent of the 1937 volume 

Incoming traffic increased from 1,798,000 
tons (1948 volume) to 2,154,000 tons, or by 
approximately 20 percent, during 1949. Im- 
ports of grain increased by 346,000 tons from 
463,000 tons (1948 volume) to 809,000 tons. 
Imports of food increased from 6,800 tons 
(1948 volume) to 69,700 tons during 1949 
Ore, pyrites, and phosphate imports in- 
creased by 234,000 tons, or 26 percent, from 
903,000 tons (1948 volume) to 1,137,000 tons 
during 1949. 

Outgoing traffic increased by approxi- 
mately 18 percent from 1,752,000 tons (1948 
volume) to 2,071,000 tons during 1949 

The number of vessels calling at Emden 
during 1949 totaled 4,238, aggregating 1,834,- 
944 net registered tons, as compared with 
3,626 vessels, aggregating 1,495,358 net regis- 
tered tons, during 1948. Vessels departing 
from Emden totaled 4,451, aggregating 1,884,- 
247 net registered tons, as compared with 
3,754 vessels, aggregating 1,527,992 tons dur- 
ing 1948. Incoming and outgoing vessels, 
which aggregated 3,719,191 net registered 
tons during 1949, constituted 62 percent of 
the 1937 volume, as compared with 54 per- 
cent during 1948. 

Although operations in the port of Emden 
improved during 1949 as compared with 1948, 
the transshipments of coal and ore con- 
tinued to be unsatisfactory. The decrease 





in the exports of coal became less noticeable 
because of the increased scrap-iron exports. 
It is expected, however, that scrap-iron ex. 
ports will decline, and it is felt that such g 
decline can only be offset by an increase in 
the export of coal. 


Venezuelan Railroad Rejects 
Government's Loan Contract 


A special stockholders’ meeting on Decem. 
ber 5, 1949, of the C. A. Gran Ferrocarril de] 
Tachira in Venezuela unanimously rejected 
the loan contract which was drawn up by 
the State Railways Administration in pursu. 
ance of the Government's decree allotting 
4,430,000 bolivares to be loaned to the private 
railroad “under suitable contract,” accord. 
ing to the American Embassy at Caracas 
The company's Board of Directors stated that 
the terms of the contract presented by the 
Railways Administration were too onerous 
to be acceptable, an opinion that was sec- 
onded by the stockholders 

Following this decision, an alternative con. 
tract presented by the Board of Directors 
was approved, and the Board was authorized 
to continue negotiations with the Govern. 
ment on the basis thereof It was further 
decided that if the Government would not 
accept the contract substantially as written 
by the Board of Directors, then the company 
should attempt to sell its assets to the 
Government. 


Finland’s Fifth City Gets 
Automatic Telephone System 


An automatic telephone exchange has been 
put into operation in Pori, Finland's fifth 
largest city having a population of 44,000 
The funds for this project were raised pri- 
marily by means of loans from subscribers 

The automatic exchange will occasion no 
increase in telephone fees as the need for 
manpower to operate the system has de- 
creased. The new exchange has 3,500 num- 
bers that could be increased to 19,000. At 
present there are 2,150 subscribers in Pori, 
and within 2!', years this figure is expected 
to reach 3,500 The automatic exchange 
equipment was purchased from the Ericsson 
company in Sweden 


NEAT and El Al Sign 
Near East Air-Services Contract 


A 3-year contract and agreement for 
cooperative operations have been entered into 
by Israel National Airlines (E] Al) and Near 
East Air Transport, Inc. (NEAT), according 
to the American Embassy at Tel Aviv 

Under this contract, the Contracting Divi- 
sion of El Al will control all transactions of 
the company except those connected with or 
incidental to regular services. NEAT partic- 
ipates in the business of the Contracting 
Division by giving El Al the option to carry 
out all activities in passenger and cargo 
transport of Jewish immigrants to Palestine 
and all operations entrusted to NEAT by the 
Government of Israel, its agencies, and Jewish 
and Zionist organizations. The Contracting 
Division will consult with NEAT on all opera- 
tions, and NEAT is entitled to veto all un- 
profitable operations 

Further details regarding the contract and 
agreement may be obtained from the Trans- 
portation and Communications Branch, 
Office of International Trade, Department of 
Commerce, Washington 25, D. C 





weather during the 2 weeks which included a lucrative source of American dollars. The 
the Christmas and New Year holidays re- lack of snow resulted in almost complete 


sulted in a complete lack of snow. 


Winter cancellations in resorts that had been fully 


sports, especially skiing, ordinarily provide booked in advance 
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Unit quoted 


Country 'y pe ol exchange 


1947 
(annual 
Argentina Paper peso Preferential A a7 
Preferential B 
Basic 4.25 
Auction A 4.04 
Auction B 
Free market 4.08 
Bolivia Boliviano Controlled $2.42 
Differential 56. 05 
Curb 4. 06 
Brazil Cruzeiro Free market 1s. 72 
Chile. es Banking market (4 
Free market 17.95 
“3 2 31. 00 
Colombia do Commercial bank 1.75 
Bank of Republic 1. 76 
Exchange certifi 2.17 
cate 
Costa Rica ! Uncontrolled 6. 26 
Controlled 5 67 
Cuba Peso Free 1.00 
Ecuador Suerte Central Bank 13. 77 
(Official 
Free 17. 47 
Honduras Lempira Official 2.04 
Mexico Peso Free 1&6 
Nicaragua Cordoba Official 5. OO 
Curb 64 
Paraguay Guarani Official preferen- 2 
tial 
B ASI 
Preferential A 
Preferential B 
Peru Sol Official 6.50 
Exchange certifi 
cate 
Free 12. 48 
Salvador Colon Free 2.50 
Uruguay Peso Controlled 1. 90 
Free 
Imports 1. 90 
Other pur 1. 785 
OSes 
Venezuela Bolivar Controlled 35 
Free 35 
Single preferential rate prior to Oct. 1, 1949 
? Called ordinary rate prior to Oct. 1, 1949 


November 


wr UL S 


' Single auction rate prior to 

4A transitory rate of 60 pesos | 
$.067 per peso) was established Jan. 9, 1950 

‘January through June; September; November; and 
December monthly averages are included in this annual 
iverage 

‘June to December 

’ Ecuador, free rate for November 1949 

* Abandoned Nov. 15, 1949 


$1.00 (1 Ss. 


EXPLANATION OF RATES 
irgentina Imports into 
me of the preferential basic, 
to their importance to the 
trade remittances from 
free-market rate 
Boliria.—Imports into Bolivia are paid for at the con 
trolled rate or at the differential rate (established by 
decree of Oct. 20, 1947), or at the curb according to their 
importance to the Bolivian economy A tax of 1 bolivie 
ano per dollar is levied on sales of exchange for commer- 
cial imports under decree of Apr. 19, 1948 
Brezil.—All remittances from Brazil are now made 
at the free-market rate, the official rate and the special 
free market rate having been abolished respectively on 
July 22,1946, and Feb. 28,1946. Law No. 156 of Nov. 27, 
197, established a tax of 5 percent, effective Jan, 1, 1948, 
on certain exchange sales, making the effective rate for 
such transactions 19.656 cruzeiros per dollar 
Chile-—Imports into Chile are paid for at the D. P 
(disponibilidades propias or private funds) rate, which is 
the official rate, or at the banking market rate (established 


Argentina are paid for at 
or auction rates, according 
Argentine economy. Non- 
Argentina are effected at the 
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NoTEe.—Averages are based on actual selling 
rates for sight drafts on New York, in units 
of foreign currency per dollar, with the fol- 
lowing exception: Cuba-United States dollar 
to the peso. The peso of the Dominican 
Republic, the Guatemalan quetzal, and the 
Panamanian balboa are linked to the dol- 
lar at 1 to 1; the Haitian gourde is fixed at 
5 gourdes to a dollar 


Average rate Latest available quotation 


A pproxi- 


mate 
3 1048 January Rate equivalent Date 
(annual) 1950 in U.8 
currency 
7: 3. 73 3. 73 $0. 2031 Feb. 2, 1950 
». 37 oa 1862 Do. 
4. 23 6.09 6.09 1642 Do. 
1.04 10. 26 10. 26 0975 Do. 
11.14 11. 64 OS5Y Do. 
4.36 9.00 9.02 1109 Do. 
42.42 42.42 $2. 42 0236 Do. 
56. 05 6. O5 56. 05 OL78 Do. 
78. 12 111.15 115.00 OOST Do 
18. 72 18. 72 18. 72 0534 Do 
43.10 43.10 43.10 0232 Feb. 14,1950 
59. 64 100. 46 99. 00 O1OL Do. 
31.00 31.00 31. 00 . 0323 Do 
1.76 1. 96 1. 96 5102 Feb. 3, 1950 
1.77 1. 96 1. 96 5102 Do. 
5 2. 68 2. 94 2. 97 3367) Jan. 31,1950 
6. 60 8. 53 8. 95 1117s Jan. 23,1950 
». 67 ». 67 ». 67 1764 oO. 
1.00 1.00 1.00 1.0000 Feb. 2,1950 
13. O 13. 50 13. 50 0741 Dee, 20,1949 
18. 05 718. 47 18. 33 0546 Do 
2. 04 2. 04 2. 04 4902 Feb. 2,1950 
&. 65 8. 65 1156 Do 
5.00 5. 00 5. 00 2000) Jan. 14,1950 
6.32 6.90 6. 50 1538 Do 
3.12 3. 12 3.12 3205 Jan 3, 1950 
4. OS 2008 Do. 
6. OS 1645 Do 
8.05 1242 Do 
6. 50 6. 50 (8 ( 
14.83 14.81 .0675 Dee, 30,1949 
13. OS 16. 29 16. OS 0622 Do 
2.50 2 50 2 50 1000 = Feb 2, 1950 
1.90 1. 90 1. 90 5263 Do 
1. 90 1. 90 2. 45 . 4082 Do 
2.03 27 2. 60 3846 =9Feb. 14,1950 
2985 Feb. 2, 1950 
3.35 2085 Do. 
Feb. 23, 1948) depending upon the importance of the 


articles to the Chilean economy, and some nontrade 
transactions are effected at these rates. The free-market 
rate is used for nontrade remittances. 

Colombia.—The Bank of the Republic rate is the offi- 
cial rate maintained by that institution, the commercial 
bank rates varying only slightly from it. Most imports 
are paid for at these rates, subject to taxes ranging from 
10 to 30 percent. Payments for other imports are made 
at the curb rate, subject to taxes arnging from 10 to 30 
percent. Remittances on account of capital may be 
made either at the curb rate or in some instances for 
which special provision is made, at the official rate, 
but subject in both cases to a 4 percent tax. Nontrade 
transactions are subject to taxes ranging from 4 to 40 
percent, and only in transaction specifically provided 
for may exchange at the official rate be used for this pur- 
pose. AJ] exchange taxes are calculated on the official 
rate. 

Costa Rica.—Imports are covered at the controlled 
rate. Most nontrade remittances take place at the un- 
controlled rate. 

Ecuador.—* Essential” imports are paid for at the offi- 
cial rate, charges of 4 percent and 1 sucre per dollar on 
import permits bringing the effective rate to 15.04 sucres 
per dollar. ‘‘Useful’ imports are paid for at the official 
rate plus the import permit charges and a 5-sucre-per- 
dollar charge, which bring the effective rate to 20.04 
sucres per dollar. ‘*Luxury” imports are paid for at the 
free rate plus the import permit charges at 4 percent and 1 
sucre per dollar and the 5-sucre-per-dollar charge. Most 
nontrade remittances are made at the free rate. 

Nicaragua.—Imports are effected at the official rate; 
most nontrade remittances are made at the curb rate. 
A tax of 5 percent is levied on sales of exchange at the 
official rate. 


FOREST PRODUCTS 
Constitute a Billion-Dollar 
Import Trade 

(Continued from p. 15) 


the reasons why they have not been fully 
used: The forest areas contain many 
species the properties of which are 
unknown. Their character and quality 
must be determined, and consumer 
acquaintance with them must be pro- 
moted. In general, the countries in 
which these forests exist have not taken 
sufficiently favorable and vigorous atti- 
tudes toward their utilization. Trans- 
portation facilities are often poor and 
private capital investments are not 
encouraged. In some instances export 
taxes exist which tend to extinguish the 
profit motive. Practical research is in- 
adequate. These are difficult obstacles— 
but they are no different from those that 
have faced other pioneer industries, and 
it is inevitable that improvements will 
be effected. Most of all, there must be 
a full appreciation, by business and Gov- 
ernment, of the potential value of these 
forest areas. 

Progress is being made. Not long ago 
an International Forestry and Forest- 
Products Conference was held at Lima, 
Peru, where the Latin American coun- 
tries were the principal participants. 
They met to compare notes on the prog- 
ress that they had individually made 
since their first meeting in Brazil a year 
earlier. Among the items on their 
agenda were forest research, forest de- 
velopment, standardization of products, 
market possibilities, and industrial plans 
for production. Slow but orderly prog- 
ress is being made, and it is not imprac- 
tical to expect that American consumers 
will, in the not too distant future, find a 
variety of beautiful, exotic tropical wood 
products on the market to add to their 
comfort and enjoyment. 


Important Gains Recorded 


BUSINESS in tropical hardwoods has 
shown substantial gains in recent years. 
In 1938 the value of U. S. log and lumber 
imports was about $5,000,000. In 1948 
the value was $20,000,000. By far the 
most important item is mahogany— 
which accounts for more than half the 
total—but the value of other species was 





Paraguay.— Depending upon the essentiality of the 
merchandise, imports are paid for at one or another 
of the given rates. 

Peru.—Payment for permitted imports, as well as other 
permitted transactions is effected through the use of ex- 
change certificates, at rates arrived at in the free market. 

Uruguay.—The basic import rate of 1.90 pesos per dollar 
applies to a long list of raw materials and primary neces- 
sities estimated to amount to about 80 percent of total 
imports: the new rate of 2.45 pesos per dollar established 
Oct. 5, 1949 applies to nonlisted imports, deemed to be 
nonessentials or luxuries. 

Venezuela.—Controlled and free rates identical. 

All of the rates quoted above prevail in markets which 
are either legal or tolerated. In addition, there are in 
several countries illegal or black markets in which rates 
fluctuate widely and vary substantially from those 
above. 


A] 











not insignificant. Tropical woods im- 
ported by the United States suggest the 
romance of far-away places—teak from 
Burma and Thailand, satinwood from 
Ceylon, oriental wood from Australia, 
Spanish cedar from Mexico, balsa from 
Ecuador, rosewood from Brazil, prima 
vera from Costa Rica, lignum vitae from 
the Dominican Republic, boxwood from 
Venezuela, okoumé from West Africa. 
From all parts of the world, for an infi- 
nite variety of uses, these exotic woods 
arrive in U. S. ports. 

While the use of these woods is mainly 
for cabinetmaking of fine furniture or 
wall panels, other uses requiring special 
qualities are of greater importance. 
Greenheart is especially good for piling 
and wharves where it must resist the at- 
tacks of decay organisms present in sea 
water. Boxwood meets the exacting re- 
quirements of rulers or slide rules where 
stability is necessary for the measure- 
ments and calculations of the engineer. 
Balsa was high on the list of priorities 
during the war and met heavy Navy re- 
quirements for life rafts and other buoy- 
ant apparatus. Almost every boy knows 
about balsa today if he is a model-air- 
plane enthusiast. The list of species and 
uses is tremendously long and is still 
growing. There remain literally thou- 
sands of varieties of foreign woods that 
have not entered into commercial chan- 
nels; but, if we learn to know them and 
if their properties are revealed and dem- 
onstrated, demand wiil develop. 


Stimulus and Guidance 


THE FOREST PRODUCTS BRANCH of 
the Office of International Trade (U. S. 
Department of Commerce), as a part of 
its responsibility to foster and promote 
international trade, is gathering facts 
and figures from all parts of the world 
to bring to American business a knowl- 
edge of the existence and availability of 
forest products. The principal reason for 
the collection of such information is to 
provide additional business and invest- 
ment opportunities for the United 
States trader. The information that is 
collected and analyzed is disseminated 
primarily through the series Wor.tp 
TRADE IN COMMODITIES.’ The forest- 
products publications in this series con- 
tain basic studies of the forest resources, 
industry, and trade of foreign countries, 
while at the same time providing on a 
monthly basis a “world round-up” of 
business conditions and market situa- 
tions. Some of the basic studies that 
have already appeared in print are For- 
est Resources, Lumber Industry, and 
Trade of Bolivia, Honduras, Colombia, 





* Part 9, Lumber and Allied Products, avail- 
able on subscription basis for $1 per year. 
Part 10, Pulp and Paper, at $1 per year. In- 
dividual copies 5 cents each. 
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Exchange Rates for Certain European and Other Countries 


[The exchange-rate table below will be published in the future once a month, in the 


first issue of the month, instead of weekly as in the past. 


The Director of the Areas 


Division, Office of International Trade, Department of Commerce—the Division that 
is responsible for the preparation of the table—will be glad to hear from any reader 


who find themselves inconvenienced by this change. 


He will be glad to make arrange. 


ments for forwarding to such readers requested data. | 


_Averages are in dollars per unit of foreign currency and are based on daily-noon buying rates for cable transfers jy 
New York City certified for customs purposes by the Federal Reserve Bank of New York. i 


Compiled in the Area Division, Office of International Trade, | 


by the Federal Reserve Board 


Country 


Monetary unit 


8. Department of Commerce, from rates reported 


Average rat 
Latest 
available 


January ar cratien 


O48 a4y - ah ¢ 
( Bcd ten - il 1950 To” 
_— (monthly 900 
Australia Pound: Free $3. 2122 $2. 9380 $2. 2316 $2. 316 
Belgium Frane: Regular (228 0220 0200 (200 
Foreign bank notes 0214 
Canada Dollar 
Official 1. 0000 9749 WOO! . 99) 
Free G169 G2S8S SOV] 8084 
Ceylon Rupee 2784 2085 DORs 
Czechoslovakia Koruna 0201 0201 0201 0201 
Denmark Krone 2086) . 1912 * 1449 * 1449 
France (metropolitan France 
Official 0049 4 (O47 
Free 0082 40030 0029 0099 
India 5 Rupee 3017 771 2087 287 
Netherlands Guilder 3767 4153 2628 22 
New Zealand Pound WAS 6507 2. 7729 2. 77% 
Norway Krone 2016 1848 *. 1402 1402 
Philippine Republic Peso 1972 152 4M 
Portugal Escudo 0402 O38S 0349 0346 
South Africa Pound 1.07 6662 2, 7838 2, TRIS 
Spain Peseta OYLs 
Straits Settlements Dollar 1207 272 397 
Sweden__- Krona 2782 2548 1933 * 19% 
Switzerland Fran 2336 2331 2328 Bw 
United Kingdom Pound 1.0) 6ST72 2. 8007 2. Sir 
*Nominal 
Average is based on quotations from Mar. 22 through Nov. 10; rate abolished thereafter, 
2 Average is based on quotations beginning Jan. 24 
’ Average of daily rates for that part of the year during which quotations were certified, 
4 Average is based on quotations through Sept. 16 
§ Excludes Pakistan beginning Apr. 1948. 
6 Average is based on quotations through Dec. 17 
NoTE.—On Sept. 18, 1949, the pound sterling was devalued he following countries followed suit and devalued 
their currencies in relation to the dollar; Australia, Belgium, Canada, Denmark, France, India, Netherlands, New Zea 
land, Norway, Portugal, South Africa, Straits Settlements, and Sweden Average exchange rates and daily quotations 


subsequent to September 1949 reflect the extent 


of this devaluation 





Guatemala, Mexico, Ecuador, and Cuba. 
Additional forest-resources studies are 
planned. While it is advantageous for 
American and foreign traders to sub- 
scribe to this publication, they may feel 
free at any time to write or call upon the 
Office of International Trade for assist- 
ance or information in connection with 
foreign-trade operations. Assistance will 
also be rendered, if so desired, to anyone 
contemplating entering the import or 
export trade. 





Current Trends in 
Foreign Trade Policies: 
Review of 1949 

(Continued from p. 8) 
official purchase agreements with the 
different British Dominions and Colonies, 
especially for wheat, meat, and other 
foodstuffs and certain raw materials, has 
been altered during the past year in sey- 
eral respects. As world scarcities were 
relieved, various raw materials were re- 
turned to private channels. On the other 
hand, the United Kingdom made a 15- 
year agreement with Australia to take 
the meat to be produced under a new 
project for expansion of cattle-raising in 
that Dominion. Meanwhile, a new 5-year 


agreement was negotiated with Argen- 
tina for supplies of meat to the British 
market, to be balanced off in value by 
the supply of petroleum and other prod- 
ucts desired by Argentina. 

Measures were carried forward during 
the year in various British colonies, espe- 
cially in Africa, to organize local pro- 
ducers in bodies designed to deal with 
the United Kingdom Government as sole 
or main buyer of their principal export 
products. That Government now pur- 
chases, or arranges for the purchase of, 
about half of Britain's imports, chiefly 
in the line of foodstuffs. 





The Economic Cooperation Administra- 
tion announced February 13 that it had 
requested Austria to refund $91,033.74, rep- 
resenting purchases of drugs which ECA 
declared ineligible for financing under the 
European Recovery Program. ECA said that 
the procurement authorization covering 
these drug purchases was expressly restricted 
to commodities of U. S. origin. The drugs, 
however, were actually procured in Hungary 
and transshipped through New York to 
Austria under in-transit permits, ECA said 
The agency therefore said the purchases, 
which represent three shipments, were in- 
eligible for financing because of violation of 
the country-of-origin requirement in the 
ECA procurement authorization. The drugs 
were purchased by Austrian importers from 
Biddle Sawyer Corp. of New York. 


Foreign Commerce Weekly 
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(Continued from p. 19) 


Street, Mexico, Mo. Itinerary: New York, 
Mexico (Mo.), Pittsburgh, cities in Ohio, 
Chicago, Washington, and Worcester (Mass.). 


Trade Lists Available 


The Commercial Intelligence Branch re- 
cently has published the following trade 
lists of which mimeographed copies may be 
obtained only by American firms from this 
Branch and from Department of Commerce 
Field Officers. The price is $1 a list for each 
country. 

Air-Conditioning and Commercial-Refrig- 
eration-Equipment Importers and Dealers 
Bolivia. 


Alcoholic-Beverage Manufacturers — Bo- 
livia. 
Alcoholic-Beverage Manufacturers—Indo- 
china. 


Alcoholic-Beverage Manufacturers—Vene- 
zuela. 

Automotive-Equipment 
Dealers—Brazil 

Bag and Bagging Importers, Dealers, and 
Manufacturers-—Australia. 

Beverage Manufacturers—Bolivia. 

Book, Magazine, and Periodical Importers 
and Dealers—Switzerland. 

Brewing-Equipment Manufacturers—Neth- 
erlands. 

Chemical Importers and Dealers—Indo- 
china. 

Chemical, Synthetic Organic, Manufactur- 
ers—Netherlands. 

Confectionery Importers and Dealers and 
Manufacturers—Australia. 

Confectionery Importers, Dealers, and 
Manufacturers—Brazil. 

Confectionery Importers, Dealers, and 
Manufacturers—Turkey. 

Dry Goods and Clothing Importers and 
Dealers—Irish Republic. 

Feedstuff Importers, Dealers, and Manu- 
facturers—-Costa Rica. 

Fruits and Nuts Importers, Dealers, Grow- 
ers, and Exporters—Peru 

Glass and Glassware Manufacturers and 
Exporters—Sweden, 

Hat Manufacturers and Exporters—Hong 
Kong. 

Hide and Skin Importers, Dealers, and Ex- 
porters—-Portuguese East Africa. 

Hospitals—Costa Rica. 

Instrument, Professional and Scientific, 
Importers and Dealers—Brazil. 

Instrument, Professional and Scientific, 
Importers and Dealers—Peru. 

Jewelry Importers and Dealers—Brazil. 

Jewelry Importers and Dealers—-Panama. 

Laundry and Dry Cleaning Industry- 
Ecuador. 

Lumber Importers, Agents and Exporters 
Chile. 

Lumber Importers, Agents and Exporters 
Colombia. 

Lumber Importers and Agents—Nether- 
lands West Indies. 

Lumber Importers, Agents and Exporters 
Peru. 

Lumber Importers, Agents and Exporters 
Trinidad, B. W. I. 

Machinery Importers and Distributors 
Austria. 

Machinery Importers and Distributors 
British Honduras. 

Machinery Importers and Distributors 
Panama. 

Meat Packing, Sausage and Casings—Cuba. 

Motion-Picture Industry—Panama. 

Naval Stores Importers and Dealers—Bel- 
gium. 


Importers and 
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Oil (Animal, Fish, and Vegetable) , Import- 
ers, Dealers, Producers, and Refiners—Costa 
Rica. 

Paint and Varnish Manufacturers and Ex- 
porters—Portugal. 

Paint and Varnish Importers and Dealers 
and Manufacturers and Exporters—Spain. 

Physicians and Surgeons—Costa Rica. 

Plastic Materials Manufacturers, Molders, 
Laminators, Fabricators of Plastic Products— 
Thailand. 

Pulp and Paper Mills—Colombia. 

Pulp and Paper Mills—Peru. 

Radio and Radio Equipment Importers and 
Dealers—Burma. 

Radio and Radio Equipment Importers and 
Dealers—Portugal. 

Rubber Goods Manufacturers—Australia. 

Schools and Colleges—Bolivia. 

Schools and Colleges—Netherlands West 
Indies. 

Sponge Producers and Exporters—Greece. 

Sporting Goods, Toy and Game Importers 
and Dealers—Bolivia. 

Sporting Goods, Toy, and Game Importers 
and Dealers—Finland. 

Sporting Goods, Toy, and Game Importers 
and Dealers—Venezuela. 

Soap Manufacturers—Cuba. 

Soap Manufacturers—Norway. 

Tanneries—Guatemala. 

Textile Industry—Venezuela. 

Tire Retreaders, Recappers, and Repairers— 
Peru. 

Waste, Wool, and Worsted Producers and 
Exporters—United Kingdom. 

Wire (Ferrous and Nonferrous) Manufac- 
turers and Fabricators—Norway. 











NEWS by COMMODIT 


(Continued from p. 37) 


In view of the rapidly increasing demands 
of the sack and cordage factory in Medellin, 
and of smaller factories in Bogota and San- 
tander, Colombia, the output of hard-fiber 
products is expected to increase gradually 
during 1950. 

Production of fique, which remains the 
only hard fiber produced in commercial quan- 
tities, was estimated at 11,000 metric tons 
for the calendar year 1948. Output in 1949 
is believed to have exceeded the 1948 figure 
by 5 to 10 percent. 

Trade sources estimate a probable pro- 
duction of 11,000,000 to 12,000,000 fique sacks 
in 1949. Hand-made sacks still account for 
almost half of the total output, but an in- 
crease in mill-made sacks followed by a cor- 
responding decrease in hand-made sacks is 
anticipated. In 1948, the Ministry of Agri- 
culture estimated that 8,675,700 sacks were 
produced in 570 establishments. 

Small quantities of sacks are regularly ex- 
ported to Venezuela and there are occasional 
shipments of other products, such as fiber 
shoes and baskets. In 1948, Colombia ex- 
ported 63,758 kilograms of fique and fique 
sacks. The United States took 124 kilograms 
of fique and 18 kilograms of sacks. 


VENEZUELA'S SISAL INDUSTRY 


Expansion in the Venezuelan sisal industry 
began in 1938, increasing during the next 
10 years to the point where about 17,290 
acres were planted. In 1949 the planted area 
was increased to 22,000 acres, producing 2,000 
metric tons of sisal. Of the 1949 production, 
80 percent was used in the manufacture of 
rope in sizes up to 1% inches, and the 
remainder was utilized in sack weaving. The 
output that reached mills in Venezuela dur- 
ing 1949 did not exceed 2,000 tons (when 
maximum production was estimated at 6,000 


tons) because Mexican and Philippine im- 
ports came on the market in the early part 
of the year when business hesitancy had al- 
ready slowed sales in Venezuela. 


HEMP EXPORTS AND MARKET PRICES, ITALY 


Italian raw-hemp export prices have been 
reduced, as of January 28, 1950, thus nar- 
rowing the margin between domestic and ex- 
port prices. Foreign buyers, particularly Ger- 
man, were disappointed, however, as they an- 
ticipated prices equal to the domestic level. 
World market prices for Italian hemp in 1949 
reportedly were 298 percent higher than in 
1938. 


Wearing Apparel 


Manufacture of cashmere sweaters in Italy 
is very limited because of difficulties in 
obtaining raw materials. It is estimated 
that no more than 1,000 kilograms were pro- 
duced in 1949, whereas before the war, out- 
put of knitted cashmere outerwear and 
underwear ranged between 9,000 and 10,000 
kilograms annually. 

In 1949, Italy imported a large quantity of 
sweaters of pure and mixed cashmere, all 
from the United Kingdom. 

Before the war, Italy exported cashmere 
sweaters to Switzerland, Germany, Hungary, 
Rumania, and Egypt. Manufacturers be- 
lieve that some of these markets might be 
regained if Italian production attains the 
prewar level. However, the best potential 
markets are in North America and South 
America. 


Tobaeco and 


Related Products 


PRODUCTION IN SOUTHERN RHODESIA 


Total tobacco production in Southern 
Rhodesia during the 1948-49 season is offi- 
cially placed at 82,881,000 pounds, compared 
with 77,917,000 pounds in 1947-48 and a pre- 
war (1934-35 through 1938-39) annual aver- 
age of 23,159,000 pounds. 

The 1948-49 flue-cured crop of 81,722,000 
pounds was sold for an average of 31.87 
pence per pound (equal to 37.18 cents in 
U. S. currency at current rates of exchange). 
The average price of 32.56 pence (37.98 cents) 
was received for the preceding crop which 
totaled 75,385,000 pounds. In the latest 
season, 128,500 acres were planted to flue- 
cured tobacco, and the average yield was 636 
pounds per acre. 

Virginia fire-cured tobacco production 
totaled 838,000 pounds in 1948—49, about 1,000 
pounds more than in the preceding season. 
The crop sold at an average price of 20.49 
cents (United States equivalent). 

The latest crop of Turkish is placed at only 
320,000 pounds, less than one-fifth of the 
1,687,000 pounds produced in the 1947-48 
season. 

The United Kingdom Tobacco Advisory 
Committee agreed to take 56,000,000 pounds 
of Virginia flue-cured tobacco during 1949 
and the subsequent 4 years and to take more 
if available. The United Kingdom was allo- 
cated 662, percent of the 1948-49 crop but 
took only 64.23 percent. The last crop was 
sold on a world-price basis. Inasmuch as 
demand is in prospect for 100,000,000 pounds 
of future crops, the continuation of the ex- 
port-permit-control system is necessary so 
that the United Kingdom may secure its 
percentage of the production. 

An agreement between Southern Rhodesia 
and Australia which has not been made final, 
but which actually was effective for the 1948— 
49 crop, permits an allocation of 64% percent 
of the crop to Australia. Australian manu- 
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facturers would like to have this allocation 
increased to 844 percent, but the Southern 
Rhodesia Tobacco Marketing Board has not 
agreed. Australia actually took 5,44 percent 
of the 1948-49 crop. ; 





The Union of South Africa was allocated:$ 


percent of the 1948-49 crop but actually took 
4.98 percent. The Government of Ireland 
made an application for an agreement, but 
the Board refused to consider any new 
agreements. 

It is indicated that the formation of the 
Rhodesian Tobacco Graders Association will 
include representatives of the licensed com- 
mercial grading companies in Southern Rho- 
desia and elected graders from Northern 
Rhodesia. Principal aims of the Association 
will include the advancement of the tobacco 
industry in the Rhodesias, improvement in 
services to producers, and the promotion of 
closer cooperation with other tobacco in- 
terests. A meeting was held in January to 
confirm the constitution and aims of the 
Association. 

The Turkish Tobacco Cooperative reports 
that a large leaf-tobacco dealer in the United 
States has been favorably impressed with 
Rhodesian Turkish and has offered to con- 
tract for the total production. 

The Southern Rhodesia 1949-50 unofficial 
forecast for flue-cured production is 90,000,- 
000 pounds, with the total for all types 
reaching 92,000,000 pounds. Turkish produc- 
ers have shown some revival in interest, and 
a considerable amount of seed has been sold. 
The production may rise to between 1,000,000 
and 2,000,000 pounds or possibly more. 

Rainfall has been good and well distributed 
and the planted acreage has been increased. 
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Exports from Indonesia to the Netherlands 
during October 1949 amounted to 28,908 tons 
valued at 31,126,000 guilders (US$11,732,000) , 
representing 39.3 percent by value of the 
total. The United States share was 110,261 
tons valued at 11,971,000 guilders (US$4,512,- 
000), representing 15.1 percent. Other prin- 
cipal purchasers were Singapore, 23.0 per- 
cent; United Kingdom, 6.7 percent; and 
Japan, 2.7 percent. 

Rubber was the principal export to the 
United States, comprising 44.0 percent by 
value of all exports to this country, followed 
by tin, 27.6 percent; pepper, 1.6 percent; 
and resins, 1.3 percent. The recorded vol- 
ume and value of these major exports were 
as follows: Rubber, 5,960 tons, 5,273,000 
guilders; tin concentrates, 850 tons, 3,299,000 
guilders; pepper, 544 tons, 195,000 guilders; 
and resins, 269 tons, 160,000 guilders. 

The cumulative total of exports from Jan- 
uary through October 1949 was 5,796,348 tons 
valued at 1,109,364,000 guilders (US$421,315,- 
000), an increase of 35.4 percent by weight 
over exports for January to October 1948 
recorded at 4,280,285 tons valued at 849,633,- 
000 guilders (US$322,861,000) . 

October trade computed in dollars at 
the dual rate of exchange for imports and 
exports showed a favorable balance of 
US$1,958,000 while the cumulative balance 
for January to October showed a deficit of 
US815,629,000. Computed in guilders, Octo- 
ber trade showed an unfavorable balance of 
26,823,000 guilders, and January—October 
trade a deficit of 73,104,000 guilders. 

The inclusion of October petroleum statis- 
tics in the November tabulations, together 
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with increased exports of tea, tobacco, copra, 
palm oil, rubber, and kapok caused Novem- 
ber exports to reach the total of 1,112,123 
metric tons, valued at 169,873,000 guilders 
(US$64,030,000). The preliminary cumula- 
tive January—-November total amounted to 
6,908,471 tons valued at 1,279,237,000 guilders 
(US$485,345,000) compared with exports of 
4,745,054 tons valued at 951,386,000 guilders 
(US%361,527,000) during the corresponding 
period of 1948 

October imports amounted to 168,908 met- 
ric tons valued at 106,074,000 guilders 
(US$27,914,000), a substantial decrease from 
September imports of 281,695 tons valued 
at 134,035,000 guilders (US$50,933,000). Tex- 
tile piece goods were the leading import, 
accounting for 30.0 percent by value of total 
imports, followed by machinery and vehicles, 
18.7 percent; foodstuffs, 15.4 percent; base 
metals and products, 11.0 percent; chemi- 
cals, 6.2 percent; and petroleum, 5.6 percent 
Details follow in Table 2. 

The cumulative total for January—October 
imports was 2,188,644 tons valued at 1,182,- 
468,000 guilders (US$436,944,000) compared 
with 1,924,111 metric tons valued at 1,134,- 
302,000 guilders (US$431,035,000) for the cor- 
responding period of 1948. 

The Netherlands and the United States 
were the principal suppliers, accounting re- 
spectively for 15,714 tons valued at 25,049,000 
guilders (US$6,592,000) and 10,948 tons val- 





ued. at 18,517,000 guilders (US$4,873,000) 
The Netherlands furnished 23.6 percent by 
value of total imports; the United States, 
17.5 percent; the United Kingdom, 12.5 per. 
cent; Japan, 11.4 percent; Burma, 7.0 per. 
cent; and Belgium and Luxemburg, 49 
percent. 

Machinery and vehicles constituted the 
largest group of imports from the Uniteg 
States, accounting for 35.7 percent by value 
of total imports from this country, followeg 
by textiles, 29.0 percent; metals and prog. 
ucts, 11.3 percent; foodstuffs, 5.5 percent; 
and chemicals and petroleum, 5 percent 
each. The recorded volume and value of 
these major import classifications were as 
follows: Machinery and vehicles, 2,071 tons. 
6,624,000 guilders; textiles, 918 tons, 5,384,009 
guilders; metals and products, 2,468 tons, 
2,105,000 guilders; foodstuffs, 1,962 tons, 
1,027,000 guilders; petroleum products, 1,614 
tons, 928,000 guilders; and chemicals, 925 
tons, 924,000 guilders 


PaBLE 2. Indonesia: Imp rts, October 1949 
Meight Value 
Item metric (000 
tons guilders) 
Total 16s. GOS 106, 074 
Pextiles 1, 909 31, 783 
Machinery and vehicles 4. USO 19, 826 
foodstutfs, beverages, and = to 
bacco. 24, 387 16, 342 
Metals and products 13, 273 11, 702 
Chemicals 7, (04 6, 560 
Petroleum products 03, 102 5,968 
Nonmetallic minerals 12, 921 2 506 
Clothing and gunny bag 105 2, 488 
Paper 2 358 2,348 
All others 2 710 6, 586 


MINERALS 


Crude petroleum production in October 


amounted to 3,774,516 barrels, slightly higher | 


than the 3,693,048 barrels produced in Sep- 
tember, according to preliminary statistics 
received from producers. Refinery output 
also increased to 4,403,901 barrels compared 


with 4,286,593 barrels in September. Prin- 7 


cipal refinery products in October were mo- 
tor gasoline, 1,352,582; fuel oil, 1,361,147; 
diesel oil, 824,689; kerosene, 685,903; and 
aviation gasoline, 145,788 barrels. Bauxite 
exported in November amounted to 48,903 
long tons, all of which was exported to the 
United States. November tin production in 
Indonesia amounted to 2,438 long tons in 
terms of tin content 


FINANCE 


The Java Bank reported bank notes in 
circulation on December 28, 1949, amounting 
to 934,860,105 guilders and Government notes 
976,340,261 guilders, or a total of 1,911,200,- 
366 guilders compared with 1,865,710,176 
guilders on November 23, 1949. The black 
market rate of the Indonesian guilder in re- 
lation to the United States dollar continues 
to fluctuate around 27 and 28 to $1. On 
December 30 the free market rate for gold 
was quoted as 43.25 guilders per gram, Com- 
pared with 41.75 on November 28. 

The probable budget deficit for 1949 will 
reach 1,305,000,000 guilders, according to & 
recent report of the Finance Ministry, bring- 
ing the total debt to 6,200,000,000 guilders 
compared to around 1,500,000,000 guilders 
before the war. Of this total, 2,500,000,000 
guilders is internal and 3,700,000,000 guilders 
external obligations. 





Declared exports from Bordeaux, France, t0 
the United States in 1949 included 124,000 
pounds of crude tartrates. 
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